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The  Career  of  Father  Mihail  Cakir  (1861-1938) — 
The  Cyril  and  Methodius  of  the  Gagauz 

James  Kapalo 

Father  Mihail  £akir  is  such  a  singular  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Gagauz 
of  Moldova  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  talk  about  Gagauz  culture,  litera¬ 
ture,  language,  religion  or  historiography  without  mentioning  his  name.  His 
pioneering  work  in  these  fields  has  earned  him  such  honorific  titles  as  Aydin- 
nadici  Ay-Boba  (‘Holy  Father  Illuminator’),  and  ‘The  Cyril  and  Methodius 
of  the  Gagauz’.  However,  his  legacy,  although  not  openly  contested,  sits  un¬ 
easily  in  the  current  cultural  and  political  climate  in  Gagauz  Eri ,  the  newly 
created  Gagauz  autonomous  region.1  The  ethnic  and  religious  identity,  shift¬ 
ing  political  status  and  geographical  location  of  the  Gagauz  people  influenced 
profoundly  a  career  that  resulted  in  £akir  making  some  pragmatic  and  quite 
dramatic  shifts  in  allegiance  between  Tsarist  Russia,  Greater  Romania  (both 
of  which  decorated  him  for  his  services  to  the  nation)  and  Kemalist  Turkey, 
(fakir’s  status  amongst  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Gagauz  nation  remains 
uncontested.  However,  as  the  various  cultural  camps  within  modern  Gagauz 
society  vie  for  political  influence,  specific  aspects  of  his  legacy  are  starting  to 
be  re-evaluated.  Those  who  are  pro-Russian  and  fervently  ‘Russian’  Ortho¬ 
dox  question  the  effect  of  his  emphasis  on  Islamic  origins  and  his  pan-Turkic 
leanings,  whilst  those  that  seek  a  renaissance  of  Turkic  culture  amongst  the 
slavicised  Gagauz  reconcile  his  fervent  Orthodoxy  with  the  nomadic  tribal 
and  Islamic  Turkic  cultures  with  difficulty.  His  expressions  of  solidarity  with 
the  Romanian  nation  are  equally  unpalatable  for  most  Gagauz  whose  national 
identity  is  to  a  large  extent  defined  by  memories  of  Romanian  oppression  and 
assimilationist  policies  in  the  interwar  years  and  the  recent  struggle  for  national 
autonomy  against  Moldovan  hegemony.2 

This  article  concentrates  on  two  aspects  of  (fakir’s  prolific  career;  one  relates 
to  his  role  as  a  priest  and  a  spiritual  leader  of  his  people,  which  is  expressed 

The  fieldwork  that  enabled  the  completion  of  this  article  was  partly  funded  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Research  Fund  of  the  University  of  London  and  a  SOAS  Fieldwork  Grant.  I  am  grateful  to 
Nicholas  Luka  and  Stepan  Bulgar  for  their  assistance  in  compiling  the  bibliographical  details  of 
some  of  the  rare  volumes. 

1  Following  a  brief  armed  struggle  and  years  of  negotiations  with  the  Moldovan  government 
the  Gagauz  were  granted  wide-ranging  territorial,  cultural  and  political  autonomy  in  1994,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Moldovan  Parliament  in  January  1995. 

2  The  Gagauz  still  have  strong  memories  of  harsh  treatment,  especially  during  the  war 
years  (1941-1944).  See  P.  Shornikov,  Tod  zheleznoi  piatoi:  sud'ba  Gagauzkogo  naroda  v  pe¬ 
riod  rumyno-germanskoi  okkupatsii  Moldavii.  1941-1944  gg.’,  in  Etnogenez  i  etnicheskaia  istoriia 
Gagauzov,  edited  by  S.  Kuroglu  (Chisinau,  2002),  pp.  79-103. 
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mainly  in  his  translation  and  publishing  of  Church  texts  in  the  Gagauz  lan¬ 
guage,  while  the  other  concerns  his  writings  on  Gagauz  religion  and  religious 
folklore  written  for  a  Romanian-speaking  audience.3  Both  of  these  areas  touch 
on  the  delicate  topic  of  his  relationship  to  Turkey  and  Turkishness  and  also  to 
the  inter-war  Romanian  Church  and  intelligentsia. 

Mihail  £akir  was  born  in  the  small  town  of  (^adir-Lunga  in  southern 
Moldova  into  a  dynasty  of  Orthodox  priests.  The  town  and  surrounding  vil¬ 
lages  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  Bujac  Steppe,  one  time  home  to  the  Nogai  Tar¬ 
tars.  During  the  course  of  the  Russo-Turkish  wars,  in  an  effort  to  perma¬ 
nently  secure  the  region  for  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Tsars  invited  colonists 
from  the  Bulgarian  lands  south  of  the  Danube  to  settle  the  region,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  evacuating  the  remaining  Tartars  to  Ottoman  Dobruja  and  the 
Crimea.4 5  Amongst  the  Christian  settlers,  who  included  Bulgarians,  Serbs  and 
Albanians,  was  an  obscure  ethnic  group  who  referred  to  themselves  as  ‘Bul¬ 
garian’,  but  spoke  a  Balkan  dialect  of  Turkish?  The  Gagauz,  as  they  later 
officially  became  known,6  settled  in  a  relatively  compact  territory  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  steppe,  which  today  falls  mostly  within  the  territory  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Moldova.  In  1861,  when  Mihail  £akir  was  born,  this  region,  known 
as  Bessarabia,  was  a  far-flung  outpost  of  the  Russian  Empire  at  its  south- 
westernmost  tip. 

Ciakir  began  his  education  at  the  Spiritual  School  for  Boys  in  the  Bessara¬ 
bian  provincial  capital  of  Chi§inau,  a  long  way  from  his  native  region,  be¬ 
fore  going  on  to  study  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  started  his  career 

3  For  a  general  overview  of  Cakir’s  career  see  the  following:  I.  §pac,  ‘Un  credincios  al  basara- 
biei’,  Luminatorul,  5  (2001),  pp.  34-54;  S.  Bulgar,  Iz  istorii  literatur  Gagauzov  XlX-nachalo  XX 
vv.  (Chi§inau,  2005);  S.  Bulgar,  ‘Iz  istorii  Pravoslaviia  u  Gagauzov’,  in  Istoriia  i  kul'tura  Gagauzov , 
edited  by  S.  Bulgar  (Chi§inau,  2005),  pp.  464-476. 

4  The  colonisation  of  the  region  took  place  mainly  between  1776  and  1812,  with  most  of  the 
ethnically  Gagauz  settlements  being  founded  in  or  around  1806.  See  O.  Radova,‘Ethnic  Identifi¬ 
cation  of  Transdanubian  Migrants  and  the  Gagauz  Settling  in  the  Budjak  (The  Late  1 8th-Early 
19th  Centuries)’,  Eurasian  Studies ,  13  (1998),  pp.  54-69. 

5  The  fact  that  the  Gagauz  are  Orthodox  Christians  is  the  reason  for  the  intense  interest  that 
historians  and  ethnographers  have  shown  in  this  group  of  Turkic  speakers.  Whilst  settled  within 
the  Ottoman  Empire  their  Christian  identity  tied  them  legally  and  administratively  to  their  Ortho¬ 
dox  Greek  and  Bulgarian  neighbours.  Their  language  is  the  closest  Turkic  language  to  the  Turkish 
of  modern  Turkey  and  of  the  then  Ottoman  Empire.  This  dual  identity,  Christian  on  the  one  hand 
and  Turkish-speaking  on  the  other,  has  led  to  much  speculation  regarding  their  origins,  not  least 
amongst  the  Gagauz  themselves.  Gagauz  historiography  has  therefore  traditionally  concentrated 
on  the  ethno-genesis  of  the  Gagauz,  key  to  which  is  a  complicated  history  of  migrations  and  settle¬ 
ment.  For  an  overview  of  the  various  theories  on  the  ethno-genesis  and  migrations  of  the  Gagauz 
from  a  Turkish  perspective,  see  H.  Giingor  and  M.  Argunsah,  Gagauzlar:  Gagauz  Turklerinin  etnik 
yapisi,  niifusu ,  dili,  dini,  folkloru  hakkmda  bir  ara§tirma  (Istanbul,  1998),  pp.  16-34.  For  a  more 
detailed  summary  including  the  most  recent  theories  see  V.  Shabashov,  ‘Etnogenez’,  in  Istoriia  i 
kul'tura  Gagauzov,  edited,  by  S.  Bulgar  (Chi§inau,  2006),  pp.  8-43. 

6  The  Gagauz  were  first  counted  separately  from  their  Bulgarian  neighbours  in  1897  at  the 
suggestion  of  Russian  ethnographer  V.  A.  Moshkov.  See  Radova  (note  4),  p.  55. 
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as  a  teacher,  later  becoming  priest  of  the  Spiritual  School  in  1884  where  he 
served,  as  well  as  in  other  churches  in  Chi§inau,  until  19 19. 7  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career  he  was  concerned  with  the  particular  linguistic  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  in  the  multi-ethnic  Russian  province,  especially  those  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  Moldovan  majority  in  the  linguistically  Russian-dominated 
capital.  After  receiving  official  permission  in  1896  to  print  religious  books  and 
Moldovan-language  manuals  he  began  publishing  mainly  educational  material 
including  his  Rusesc  §i  Moldovenesc  cuvantelnic  (Russian  and  Moldavian  Dic¬ 
tionary,  1907)  and  Ajutorul  moldovenilor  cand  incep  a  invapa  limba  rusa  (Help 
for  Moldovans  When  They  Begin  to  Study  the  Russian  Language,  19 11). 8 
Commenting  on  his  work  to  help  the  Moldovan  nation  during  a  period  which 
Moldovans  regard  as  a  period  of  intense  russification  by  Church  and  state,9 
one  Romanian  biographer  writes  of  £akir  ‘he  passed  with  dignity  through  the 
consequences  of  the  politics  and  ideology  of  the  time’.10  £akir  [s  thus  cred¬ 
ited  with  working  with  genuine  conviction  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Moldovan 
nation. 

With  regard  to  his  native  people  we  can  perhaps  understand  the  inspiration 
for  (fakir’s  tireless  campaign  to  translate  Church  literature  into  his  mother 
tongue  from  some  of  the  earliest  reports  we  have  about  Orthodoxy  amongst 
the  Gagauz.  An  early  indication  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  amongst  the  Gagauz 
of  Russian  comes  from  a  nineteenth-century  report  referred  to  by  Charles 
Upon  Clark.  He  states:  ‘We  find  a  priest  named  Muranevitch  complaining  to 
the  consistory  that  the  peasants  of  Comrat  [today  the  capital  of  Gagauzia]  did 
not  understand  his  preaching  in  Russian,  and  understood  Roumanian  better, 
although  they  are  Bulgarians  (Gagaoutz)  and  talk  Turkish.’ 1  1 1  The  Russian 
ethnographer  V.  A.  Moshkov,  who  spent  several  years  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  collecting  ethnographic  material  amongst  the  Gagauz,  writ¬ 
ing  in  1900,  states:  ‘The  weakest  element  of  Gagauz  religious  life  is  that  the 
Church  religious  service  is  conducted  in  unknown  languages,  in  Old  Church 
Slavonic  and  Moldavian.’ 12  Moshkov  goes  on  to  give  us  our  first  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Gagauz  themselves  had  a  desire  for  the  Church  service  to  be 
made  more  intelligible  to  them.  He  came  across  examples  of  Karamanli  Turk- 

1  $pac  (note  3),  p.35. 

8  N.  F.  Costesco,  ‘Apostolul:  Protoiereu  Mihail  Chiachir:  (Nectolog)’,  Viapa  Basarabiei ,  10 
(1938),  pp.  65-68  (p.  65). 

9  On  russification  and  the  issue  of  language  use  in  the  Church  during  this  period  see  C.  Upson 
Clark,  Bessarabia:  Russia  and  Roumania  on  the  Black  Sea,  (New  York,  1927),  pp.  98-1 10  and  N. 
Dima,  ‘Politics  and  Religion  in  Moldova:  A  Case  Study’,  The  Mankind  Quarterly,  3  (1994),  pp. 
175-194  (pp.  181-184). 

10  §pac  (note  3),  p.36. 

11  Upson  Clark  (note  9),  p.  103. 

12  V.  Moshkov,  Gagauzy  Benderskago  Uezda — etnograficheskie  ocherki  i  materialy  (Chisinau, 
2004),  p.  201. 
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ish  Christian  literature  in  Gagauz  homes  and  reports  it  being  used  in  some 
Church  services.  He  explains  that  some  priests  encouraged  the  use  of  this  lit¬ 
erature  to  improve  the  ability  of  their  parishioners  to  take  part  in  the  service, 
and  also  remarks  on  their  delight  at  hearing  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed 
recited  in  Karamanli ,13 

Karamanli  is  the  name  given  to  the  Turkish-language  literature  written  with 
Greek  characters  published  from  the  early  eighteenth  through  to  the  twentieth 
century  in  Istanbul  and  other  centres  around  Europe,  primarily  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  Turkish-speaking  Orthodox  Christians  of  Anatolia  and  Istanbul  for 
literature  in  their  mother  tongue.14  The  language  of  this  literature,  despite  its 
name,  is  generally  not  considered  to  be  a  separate  language,  or  even  a  dialect 
distinct  from  Anatolian  Turkish.  However,  it  diverges  quite  considerably  from 
the  spoken  Turkish  idiom  that  is  used  by  the  Gagauz  and  was  only  partly 
intelligible  to  Gagauz  readers.15  In  his  ethnographic  monograph  of  the  Gagauz 
Moshkov  states  in  reference  to  the  Karamanlis : 

They  print  their  own  books  in  Turkish  using  Greek  letters  and  these  books, 
which  they  bring  with  them  to  sell  in  Bessarabia,  attract  the  interest  of  the 
Gagauz.  Karamanlis  price  their  books  very  highly  and  for  this  reason  rarely 
can  the  Gagauz  afford  to  buy  them  but  to  those  that  have  them  they  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.16 

According  to  Russian  linguist  Liudmila  Pokrovskaia,  this  literature  had  a 
significant  influence  on  Gagauz  religious  terminology  and  was  the  source  of 
all  the  Arabic  and  Persian  religious  terms  that  today  constitute  one  third  of  the 
religious  terminology  of  the  modern  Gagauz  language.17  However,  we  know 
from  the  reports  of  Moshkov  that  karamanli  literature  did  not  play  a  significant 
part  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church  and  that  the  books  themselves,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  able  to  read  them,  were  extremely  rare.  Nevertheless,  £akir 
himself  would  certainly  have  had  access  to  this  material  and  it  may  well  have 
been  his  inspiration  to  begin  the  translations  of  Church  texts.18 

Qakir  was  made  president  of  the  ‘Special  Commission  for  Translation  and 
Education  of  the  Gagauz  of  Bessarabia’  founded  in  1906  in  Chi§inau,  through 
which  he  was  more  or  less  single-handedly  responsible  for  the  translation  of 
all  the  essential  liturgical  texts  into  the  Gagauz  language,  which  he  sometimes 

13  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

14  For  a  full  survey  of  karamanli  literature  see  E.  Balta,  ‘Periodisation  et  typologie  de  la  produc¬ 
tion  des  livres  karamamh’  in  Livres  et  lecture  dans  le  rnonde  ottoman:  Revue  des  mondes  musulmans  et 
de  la  Mediterranee ,  edited  by  F.  Hitzel,  87-88  (1999),  pp.  251-75. 

15  L.  Pokrovskaia,  ‘Musulmanskie  elementy  v  sisteme  khristianskoi  religioznoi  terminologii 
gagauzov’,  Sovetskaia  etnografiia,  1  (1974),  pp.  139-144,  (pp.  142-143). 

16  Moshkov  (note  12),  p.  202. 

17  Pokrovskaia  (note  15),  pp.  139-144. 

18  Bulgar,  ‘Iz  istorii  literatur  Gagauzov  XIX— nachalo  XX  w.’,  in  lstoriia  i  kul'tura  gagauzov , 
edited  by  S.  Bulgar  (Chi§inau,  2005),  pp.  491-498  (p.  496). 
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referred  to  as  Eski  Tiirkga  or  ‘Old  Turkish’.  In  1907  the  Holy  Synod  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Vladimir  of  Chi§inau  gave  permission  for  his  first  translation  works 
to  be  printed  and  distributed.19  This  aspect  of  fakir’s  work  has  been  little 
studied,  and  a  definitive  bibliography  of  the  translations  of  religious  texts  that 
Qakir  oversaw  has  yet  to  be  produced.  The  information  that  is  available  is 
inexact  and  often  contradictory.20  Many  of  his  works  were  printed  in  small 
numbers  and  at  his  own  expense,  and  consequently  some  are  extremely  rare. 
The  list  that  follows  attempts  to  go  some  way  to  addressing  this  need.  Ti¬ 
tles  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  original  volumes  (that  is  in  either  Gagauz, 
Russian,  Romanian  or  a  combination  these  languages)  followed  in  parenthe¬ 
sis  by  the  English  translation,  indication  of  the  original  script  (Cyrillic  or 
Latin)  and  the  publication  date  (where  available,  full  bibliographical  details 
are  given  in  the  footnotes):21  Vetkhii Zavet:  Tserkovnaia  Istoriia  (‘The  Old  Test¬ 
ament:  History  of  the  Church’,  Cyrillic,  1907);22  Kratkii  Slaviano-Gagauzskii 
Molitvennik:  Kisa  dua  kitahi,  Slavanca  (hem)  Gagauzga  (‘Short  Prayer  Book,  in 
Slavonic  and  Gagauzian’,  Cyrillic,  1908);23  Evangelie  Gagauzga  Tiirkga  (The 
Gospel  in  Gagauz  Turkish,  Cyrillic,  1909)  (see.  fig.  1);  Sviashchennaia  Is¬ 
toriia  Novago  Zaveta  po  Russki  i  Gagauzski  (po  Drevne-Tiuretski)  Eni  Baalan- 
timn  Ayezlah  Istoriya  Ruscha  hem  Gagauzga  (Eski-Tilrkga)  (‘The  Holy  History 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Russian  and  Gagauzian’  (Old  Turkish),  Cyrillic, 
191 2);24  Liturgiia  (‘The  Liturgy’,  Cyrillic,  191 1);2^  Akafist:  Djumledaniyoz  Al- 
lahidourana  (‘The  Acathist’,  Cyrillic,  191 3);26  Ai  (aiozlu)  Evanghelieasa  hani 
Apostol  Matfeidean  eazaea  ghecilmi§  (‘The  Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew’, 
Latin,  1934);2/  Dua  Chitaba  Gagauzlar  icin  (‘Prayer  Book  for  the  Gagauz’, 


19  M.  Ciachir,  Basarabyali  Gagauzlardn  Tarihi  (Besarabiala  Gagauzlaran  Istoriasa)  (Nigde, 
1998),  p.  54. 

20  §pac  briefly  discusses  the  problem  of  compiling  bibliographical  details  of  Cakir’s  translation 
work.  $pac  (note  3),  pp.  43-45. 

21  Russian  is  transliterated  using  the  Library  of  Congress  scheme.  Gagauz  Cyrillic  script  is 
transliterated  into  modern  Gagauz  Latin  script  using  the  transliteration  scheme  presented  in 
the  official  guidelines  on  orthography  and  punctuation  of  the  Gagauz  language  published  by  the 
Moldovan  Ministry  of  Education  in  Pravila  orfografii  i  punktuatsii  gagauzskogo  iazyka  (Chisinau, 
1995),  p.  4. 

22  These  details  are  taken  from  a  handwritten  replacement  title  page  to  the  original  edition  and 
may  not  be  accurate. 

23  Kratkii  Slaviano-Gagauzskii  Molitvennik:  Kisa  dua  kitabi:  Slavanca  (hem)  Gagauzga , 
(Chisinau,  Hristosun  Doumasimn  Doorusaltanatli  Ki§noflu  Karda§lnn  Tipari,  1908). 

24  Liturgiia  (Chisinau,  pechatano  v  Kishinevskoi  Eparkhial'noi  Tipografii,  1911). 

25  Sviashchennaia  Istoriia  Novago  Zaveta  po  Russki  i  Gagauzski  (po  Drevne-Tiuretski):  Eni 
Baalantimn  Ayezlarli  Istoriya  Ruscha  hem  Gagauzcha  (Eski-Turkchia) ,  (Chisinau,  Eparkhialnaia 
Tipografiia,  1912). 

26  Akafist:  Djumledaniyoz  Allahidourana  (Chi§inau,  1913). 

27  Ai  (aiozlu)  Evanghelieasa  hani  Apostol  Matfeidean  eazaea  ghecilmg  (Chisinau,  Tipografia 
Eparhiala — ‘Cartea  Romaneasca’,  1934)  (published  in  Latin  script). 
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Latin,  1935);28  Psaltir  Gagauzcea — (Tiurccea)  Gagauzlar  icin  hem  Tiurklear  icin 
(‘The  Psalter  in  Gagauz  Turkish  for  Gagauz  and  Turks’,  Latin,  1936)  (see 
fig.  2). 29  In  addition  to  the  works  listed  above  there  are  also  references  to  pub¬ 
lications  of  Saatlar  (‘Book  of  Hours’),  Molebin  (‘Rituals’)  and  ‘The  Gospel 
According  to  St  Mark’,  none  of  which  the  author  of  this  article  has  seen.30 
Not  all  of  the  work  undertaken  by  £akir  and  his  committee  reached  publi¬ 
cation  stage.  The  author  discovered  manuscript  copies  of  hitherto  unknown 
translations  amongst  family  documents  in  the  village  of  Tomai,  near  to  Cakir’s 
hometown  of  £adir-Lunga.31 

(fakir’s  Church  translations  are  significant  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  least 
because  they  are  the  first  published  texts  in  the  Gagauz  idiom  of  Moldova,  thus 
making  £akir  the  first  to  devise  a  script  for  the  Gagauz  language.  He  initially 
used  a  Cyrillic  script  based  on  Russian  for  his  Gagauz-language  publications 
(Moldovan  too  used  a  Cyrillic  script  at  this  time).  Only  later,  following  the 
Romanian  annexation  of  the  territory  in  1918,  did  he  switch  to  a  Latin-based 
system  which  closely  mirrored  the  Romanian  alphabet  of  the  time.32  It  would 
seem  likely  that  £akir  was  compelled  to  make  this  change  by  the  Church. 
Across  Moldova  the  use  of  the  Romanian  language  in  the  Orthodox  Church 
had  been  in  decline,  especially  since  the  russification  campaign  of  Archbishop 
Pavel  Lebedev  (1871-1882).  By  1918,  when  the  Archbishopric  of  Besarabia 
was  integrated  into  the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  and  a  clergy  with  pro- 
Romanian  sentiments  was  once  more  in  control  of  the  Moldovan  Church, 
many  priests  were  unable  to  preach  in  Romanian,33  a  situation  which  the  new 
Church  authorities  were  keen  to  rectify.  In  a  raft  of  anti-Russian  measures  the 
Church  abandoned  the  use  of  the  Cyrillic  script  (as  did  the  state,  which  was 
now  a  province  of  Romania),  the  language  of  services  was  abruptly  switched 
from  Slavonic  to  Romanian  and,  in  perhaps  the  most  controversial  move  of  all 
for  ordinary  believers,  the  Church  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar,34  bringing 
it  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Romanian  Church.  By  the  1930s  many  Gagauz 

28  This  is  a  second  printing  of  the  1908  edition  using  Romanian  Latin  orthography:  Dua 
Chitaba  Gagauzlar  icin  (Chisinau,  Tiparul  Moldovenesc,  1935). 

29  Psaltir  Gagauzcea — (Tiurccea)  Gagauzlar  icin  hem  Tiurklear  icin  (Chi§inau,  Tiparul  Moldove¬ 
nesc,  1936). 

30  See  N.  Ozkan,  Gagavuz  Tiirkgesi  Grameri  (Ankara,  1996)p.  35;  §pac  (note  3),  p.  44,  and 
Basarabyali  Gagauzlann  Tarihi  (Nigde,  1998),  back  cover. 

31  These  manuscripts  were  found  amongst  translations  of  apocryphal  texts  that  were  not 
sponsored  by  the  Church  and  were  the  work  of  independent  peasant  translators.  I  discuss  the 
Gagauz  tradition  of  translating  apocryphal  texts  in  my  PhD  thesis,  working  title  ‘Gagauz  Popular 
Orthodoxy — Religious  Agency  on  the  Periphery’. 

32  Cakir’s  Latin-based  scripts  are  presented  in  Ozkan  (note  30),  Gagavuz  Tiirkgesi  Grameri ,  p. 
279. 

33  I.  Livezeanu,  Cultural  Politics  in  Greater  Romania  (Ithaca  and  London,  2000),  p.  95;  and 
Upson  Clark  (note  9),  pp.  95-96. 

34  C.  King,  The  Moldovans  (Stanford,  CA,  2000),  p.  44;  and  Dima  (note  9),  p.182. 
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villages  had  ethnic  Moldovan  Romanian-speaking  priests  who  were  extremely 
zealous  in  their  attempts  to  promote  the  use  of  Romanian  in  the  Church35  and 
local  schools. 

Cakir,  having  been  educated  in  Chi§inau,  where  he  mastered  the  Roma¬ 
nian  language,  was  able  to  make  this  switch  more  readily  than  was  his  flock. 
Gagauz  villagers,  the  majority  of  whom  to  this  day  have  little  or  no  grasp  of 
the  Romanian  language,  live  in  a  region  populated  by  colonists  and  where 
Russian  operated  (and  continues  to  do  so)  as  the  lingua  franca  between  the 
various  ethnic  communities  of  Gagauz,  Bulgarians,  Germans,  Ukrainians  and 
Moldovans.  Despite  some  measurable  successes  in  the  promotion  of  the  Ro¬ 
manian  language  in  the  official  sphere,36  villagers,  who  formed  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Gagauz  population,  remained  ninety  per  cent  monoglot  speakers 
of  their  Turkic  idiom  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  The  educated  classes, 
mainly  tradesmen  and  teachers,  spoke  Russian  as  a  second  language,  Roma¬ 
nian  coming  a  poor  third.37 

£akir  was  also  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  Gagauz-language  Or¬ 
thodox  newspaper  Hakikatin  Sesi  (‘The  Voice  of  Truth’)  and  later  in  the  1930s 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Gagauz.38  Today,  due  to  his  efforts  to  create  a  Gagauz 
liturgical  language  and  his  prolific  translation  work,  Mihail  £akir  is  honoured 
with  the  title  ‘Cyril  and  Methodius  of  the  Gagauz’,  a  comparison  that  was 
first  drawn  in  1931  with  these  words:  ‘Like  the  great  service  that  Cyril  and 
Methodius  performed  for  the  Slavs,  you,  in  doing  the  same  for  us,  have  en¬ 
lightened  us.’  39  He  has  libraries  and  theatres  named  after  him  and  is  honoured 
annually  in  schools  and  colleges  all  over  Gagauzia.  In  2001,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Gagauz  community  in  Greece,  (fakir’s  Kisa  Dua  Kitahi  (Short  Prayer  Book) 
was  republished.40  The  edition  combines  both  the  modern  Gagauz  Latin  or¬ 
thography  and  the  Cyrillic  orthography  of  the  original  1908  edition  (most 
Gagauz  still  find  it  easier  to  read  the  Cyrillic  script)  and  was  distributed  freely 
in  Churches  around  Gagauzia,  making  (fakir’s  work  widely  available  for  the 
first  time  in  seventy  years.  None  of  (fakir’s  other  translations  of  religious  texts 


35  Elderly  Gagauz  still  remember  celebrating  Christmas  and  New  Year  according  to  the  Julian 
calendar  in  secret  during  the  years  of  Romanian  rule. 

36  King  (note  34),  p.  45. 

37  The  exception  being  those  young  Gagauz  that  received  their  full  education  during  the 
Greater  Romania  years.  Many  of  my  Gagauz  informants  born  in  the  1 930s  retained  a  good  com¬ 
mand  of  Romanian  that  they  had  acquired  in  Romanian  schools. 

38  First  published  in  the  journal  Viafa  Basarabiei  in  the  Romanian  language  in  two  parts  under 
the  title  ‘Origina  Gagauzilor’  (M.  Ciachir,  ‘Origina  Gagauzilor’,  in  Viafa  Basarabiei ,  no.  9  (1933), 
pp.  15-24,  and  M.  Ciachir,  ‘Origina  Gagauzilor’,  in  Viafa  Basarabiei ,  no.  5  (1934),  pp.  3-20), 
it  was  later  published  in  Gagauzian  as:  Besarabiala  Gagauzlaran  Istorieasa ,  (Chisinau,  1934),  and 
most  recently  in  Turkish  under  the  title  Basarabyali  Gagauzlann  Tarihi  (Nigde,  1998). 

39  Ciachir,  ‘Basarabyali’  (note  19),  p.  56. 

40  Kisa  dua  kitabi  Gagauzga  (Thessalonica,  Ortodoksos  Kipseli,  2001). 
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have  been  republished  for  popular  consumption.41  It  is  precisely  these  efforts 
on  (fakir’s  part  to  evangelise  his  own  people  for  the  Russian  Church  that 
brought  him  into  the  orbit  of  the  wider  Turkish -speaking  world. 

The  idiom  that  £akir  used  for  his  translations  is  suffused  with  many  Ara¬ 
bic  and  Persian  terms  and  his  phraseology  seems  to  betray  the  use  of  Turkish 
and  possibly  karamanli  sources  (referred  to  above).42  Qakir’s  linguistic  pref¬ 
erence  for  Turkish  sources  in  his  translations  was  also  reflected  in  his  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  decades  that  followed.  Following  the  First  World  War  Bessarabia 
was  incorporated  into  Greater  Romania,  which  had  an  interest  in  steering  the 
Gagauz  away  from  their  pro-Russian  sympathies  towards  a  sponsor  nation  the 
Romanian  government  considered  more  congenial,  in  the  shape  of  Kemal- 
ist  Turkey.  In  the  inter-war  period,  the  Turkish  government  and  intellectuals 
showed  great  interest  in  the  Turkic  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  Their  Pan-Turkist  ideology  was  based  on  the  desire  to  see 
all  Turkic-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  united  into  one  great  civilisation.  The 
aid  that  Turkey  began  to  offer  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars  of  Romanian  Dobruja 
in  the  sphere  of  education  and  culture  was  also  extended  to  the  Gagauz.  For 
the  secular  Turkish  government  and  the  pan-Turkic  activists  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s  the  Christian  religion  of  the  Gagauz  was  no  obstacle  to  close  brotherly 
ties. 

By  the  1930s  £akir  had  formed  a  close  connection  with  Hamdulla  Suphi 
Tannover,  the  Turkish  ambassador  to  Romania,  and  they  travelled  to  Gagauz 
villages  together  to  meet  children  who  would  later  be  sent  on  Turkish  state 
scholarships  to  study  in  Istanbul.  At  this  time  school  teachers  trained  in  the 
newly  opened  Muslim  medrese  in  Medgigia  in  Romania  (funded  by  Turkey) 
were  sent  to  every  Gagauz  village  to  teach  Turkish  and,  according  one  Gagauz 
historian,  ‘to  spread  the  pan-Turkic  ideology’.43  News  of  Cakir’s  translation 
of  the  liturgy  and  his  ‘History  of  the  Gagauz’  also  reached  Turkey  and  was 
reported  in  the  Istanbul  press  where  he  was  praised  for  his  pan-Turkist  cre¬ 
dentials  in  the  newspaper  Vakit,  which  reported  in  1943: 

There  is  a  73-year-old  priest  in  Bessarabia  who  has  not  only  produced 
books  in  Turkish  for  the  Gagauz  people  but  who  pays  with  his  own  money 
for  their  publication  and  works  himself  to  distribute  them,  he  worked  like 
an  apostle.44 

The  Turkish  government  at  the  time  was  also  keen  to  foster  a  close  relation- 

41  There  have  been  some  local  Church  initiatives  to  copy  and  distribute  Cakir’s  works.  The 
author’s  copy  of  Cakir’s  Em  baalantimn  Ayozlan  istoriyasi  was  reprinted  by  Eyisozliik  Monastirm 
‘Ortmesi  Dzhumledanayoz  Allahiduuduranm’,  Goloseevo  (Kiev,  2000). 

42  Bulgar,  ‘Iz  istorii  literatur  gagauzov’  (note  18),  p.  496. 

43  S.  Bulgar,  ‘Tiirkiye’  Gelen  1 934-1 940-ci  Yillarda  Gagauz  Uurenicileri’,  Sabaa  Yildizi,  13 
(2000),  pp.  16-26  (p.  17). 

44  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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ship  between  the  Gagauz  and  Turkey’s  own  tiny  Turkish-speaking  Orthodox 
minority,  which  under  the  nationalist  hierarch  Papa  Eftimi  had  broken  away 
from  the  authority  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  to  form  the  Independent  Turk¬ 
ish  Orthodox  Church.45  Turkey  hoped  that  the  Gagauz  could  be  persuaded 
to  accept  the  Turkish  Orthodox  Patriarch  as  head  of  their  Church  in  order  to 
bolster  membership  of  the  Church  and  so  increase  its  legitimacy.46 

Despite  these  early  efforts  by  Cakir  in  the  interwar  years  to  introduce  the 
Gagauz  language  into  Church  services  it  did  not  become  a  common  feature  in 
Gagauz  villages  until  the  1990s.  During  the  1920s  and  1930s  the  Romanian 
language  replaced  Church  Slavonic  wholesale  in  the  Church  and  Liturgy  in 
the  Gagauz  settlements  of  southern  Moldova,  (fakir’s  efforts  to  educate  his 
own  people  in  the  Orthodox  faith  now  had  to  be  supplemented  with  another 
mission:  to  enlighten  the  intelligentsia  and  ruling  classes  of  Romania  regarding 
their  newly  acquired  minority,  the  Gagauz.  Along  with  their  Bulgarian  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Gagauz  were  considered  highly  suspect  minorities  in  Romanian 
eyes  and  not  without  some  cause.47  Unlike  Moldovans,  they  had  no  histori¬ 
cal  allegiance  or  sense  of  ethnic  solidarity  with  Romania  and  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  Romanian  rule,  something  which  Romania  hoped  to  address  with 
cultural  propaganda  aimed  at  Romanianizing  both  the  minorities  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  Moldovans  alike.48  Given  these  circumstances  it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
Gagauz  were  also  in  need  of  some  positive  propaganda  of  their  own. 

During  the  1930s  £akir  frequently  contributed  articles  on  Gagauz  religious 
life  and  folklore  to  the  Romanian  language  journal  Viapa  Basarabiei.4 9  In  these 
articles  £akir  represents  Gagauz  religiosity  as  something  distinct,  a  blend  be¬ 
tween  devout  Orthodox  Christianity,  which  they  practice  ‘to  the  point  of  fa¬ 
naticism’,50  and  nostalgia  for  a  shared  Turkic  and  even  Muslim  heritage!  Sev¬ 
eral  elements  of  Gagauz  religion  are  identified  by  £akir  as  symbols  of  this 
dual  identity,  including  the  custom  of  Kurban  animal  sacrifice,  the  tradition 

45  See  E.  Cihangir,  Papa  Eftim’in  Muhtiralan  ve  Bagimsiz  Turk  Ortodoks  Patrikhanesi  (Istanbul, 
1996). 

46  Representatives  of  the  Independent  Turkish  Orthodox  Church  have  tried  again  in  recent 
years  to  attract  Gagauz  priests  to  move  to  Istanbul  and  join  their  Church.  So  far  these  moves  have 
been  unsuccessful.  On  connections  between  the  Turkish  Independent  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Gagauz  see  Y.  Aygil,  Hiristiyan  Tiirklerin  Kisa  Tarihi  (Istanbul,  1995). 

47  See  Livezeanu  (note  33),  p.  99. 

48  Ibid.,  pp.  100-113. 

49  Six  articles  were  published  in  total  between  1934  and  1936.  These  are:  ‘Reliogositatea 
gagauzilor’,  Via[a  Basarabiei,  3  (1934),  pp.  21-28;  ‘Obiceiurile  religioase  ale  gagauzilor:  Cur- 
banele  sau  sacrificele’,  Via;a  Basarabiei ,  6  (1934),  pp.  4-8;  ‘Obiceiurile  religioase  ale  gagauzilor 
din  Basarabia:  II.  Obiceiuri  la  na§tere  §i  botez’,  Viafa  Basarabiei ,  7-8  (1934),  pp.  37-40;  ‘Moral- 
itatea  Gagauzilor  din  Basarabia’,  Viafa  Basarabiei ,  2  (1935),  pp.  36-42;  ‘Dreptatea  la  Gagauzii 
din  Basarabia’,  Viafa  Basarabiei ,  10  (1935),  pp.  11-14;  ‘Obiceiurile  Gagauzilor  la  nunp’,  Viafa 
Basarabiei ,  3-4  (1936),  pp.  41-44. 

50  Cakir,  ‘Religiositatea’  (note  49),  p.  21. 
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of  designating  sacrificial  animals  from  birth  as  Allahlik  or  ‘of  Allah’,  as  well  as 
the  high  proportion  of  Arab  and  Persian  words  in  their  religious  terminology. 
However,  it  is  (fakir’s  interpretation  of  the  Gagauz  tradition  of  Hac ,  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  Mecca,  that  offers  us  the  clearest  example  of  his 
political  expediency  in  regard  to  Romanian  sensibilities. 

The  use  of  the  term  Hac  amongst  Christians  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Gagauz. 
By  the  Muslim  Turks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  term  Hac  was  reserved  for 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  duty  of  all  Muslims  to  perform  once  in  their  life¬ 
time.  The  term  Had,  one  who  has  performed  Hac>  however,  was  not  restricted 
to  those  that  had  performed  Muslim  Hac ,  but  was  also  used  to  refer  to  Chris¬ 
tians  who  had  been  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  term  Hac  also  entered  the 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  languages  where  it  came  to  mean  pilgrimage  in  general, 
and  the  honorific  terms  of  Had ,  for  a  man,  and  Hacika ,  for  a  woman,  were 
used  both  for  Muslims  and  Christians  who  had  been  on  pilgrimage.  Therefore 
it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  term  is  also  applied  by  the  Turkic-speaking 
Gagauz  to  their  own  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

However,  there  is  another  dimension  altogether  that  should  be  considered 
when  discussing  the  Gagauz  tradition  of  Hac,  which  relates  to  their  status  as 
members  of  the  Russian  Church  and  citizens  of  the  Russian  Empire.  As  such 
the  Gagauz  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  on  Russian  passports  and,  living  close 
to  one  of  the  main  ports  of  departure  for  Russian  and  Ukrainian  pilgrims 
at  Odessa,  formed  part  of  a  wider  group  of  pilgrims  headed  for  the  Levant. 
From  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699  Russia  won  free  access  to 
the  Holy  Land  for  Russian  pilgrims.  As  Russian  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
Ottoman  possessions  in  Palestine  increased,  Russia  employed  the  Church  as 
a  way  of  advancing  her  political  interests  in  the  region.51  Part  of  this  strategy 
involved  making  better  provision  for  the  care  and  safety  of  her  pilgrims  and 
in  the  1840s  she  secured  the  use  of  two  Greek  monasteries,  St  Catherine’s 
and  St  Theodore’s  in  Jerusalem.  She  also  put  pressure  on  the  Sultan  to  issue 
a  decree  to  the  Governor  of  Saida,  which  included  Jerusalem  and  Palestine, 
making  the  governor  responsible  for  the  protection  of  all  Christians,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Russian  pilgrims.52  Russia  was  using  her  standing  in  the  Orthodox 
world  to  claim  the  guardianship  of  all  the  Orthodox  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
including  the  Arab  and  Syrian  Churches.  For  several  years  Russia’s  highest 
representative  in  Jerusalem  was  a  cleric,  Archimandrite  Porfirii,  who  besides 
his  very  earnest  attempts  to  improve  the  lot  of  Arab  Christians  in  the  Greek- 
dominated  Church,  also  had  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Ministry.53  Despite  the  frequent  wars  and  stand-offs  between  Russia  and  the 

51  T.  Stavrou,  Russian  Interests  in  Palestine  1882-1914  (Thessalonica,  1963),  p.  25. 

52  D.  Hopwood,  The  Russian  Presence  in  Syria  and  Palestine  1843-1914  (Oxford,  1969),  pp. 
14-15. 

53  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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Ottomans  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  very  many  pilgrims  still  made 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  However,  it  was  following  the  visit  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  Nikolaevich  to  Palestine  in  1859  that  the  Russian  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  became  more  active.  Encouraging  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Russian  citizens  to  perform  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  seen  as  a 
way  of  increasing  Russian  visibility  in  Palestine,  without  drawing  attention  to 
her  political  ambitions,  at  a  time  when  she  was  very  wary  of  arousing  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  other  great  powers  as  regards  her  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  early  as  1840  the  British  consul  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston:  ‘The 
pilgrims  from  Russia  have  been  heard  to  speak  openly  of  the  period  when  this 
country  will  be  under  the  Russian  government.’ 54  In  the  mind  of  the  Russian 
peasant  the  Holy  Land  and  Holy  Russia  were  one  and  would  be  united  po¬ 
litically  as  well  as  spiritually.  Thus  there  was  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  the 
pilgrims,  clergy  and  donations  flowing  into  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  century  the  Russian  pilgrimage  and  Mission  were 
at  their  peak  and  it  seemed  to  the  other  great  powers  that  Russia  was  pouring 
inexhaustible  funds  into  her  mission,  schools  and  hostels. 

All  of  this  was  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  First  World  War  and  the  1917 
revolution.  The  interests  of  the  Russian  Church  and  of  Russia’s  new  secular 
government  could  no  longer  operate  in  tandem  regarding  policy  towards  the 
Holy  Land.  Russia’s  territorial  losses  also  put  an  end  to  the  Gagauz  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Hac.  In  the  turmoil  that  followed  the  revolution  pilgrimage  became 
unthinkable.  The  economic  situation  was  dire  and  by  April  1918  Russia  was 
forced  to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Romania.  The  Gagauz  now  found  themselves  as 
part  of  the  Greater  Romanian  State,  cut  off  from  the  Russian  port  of  Odessa 
and  no  longer  members  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

(fakir’s  grasp  of  Russian  foreign  policy  regarding  Palestine  may  not  have 
been  complete,  but  as  a  representative  of  her  Church  he  was  certainly  aware 
that  of  all  the  European  peoples  it  was  Russia  that  had  strongest  tradition  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  and,  in  terms  of  numbers,  the  strongest  presence 
there.  £akir  had  a  politically  expedient  reason  for  overlooking  the  Russian 
roots  of  Gagauz  pilgrimage  in  favour  of  a  more  exotic  and  altogether  less  un¬ 
comfortable  aspect  (in  Romanian  eyes)  of  Gagauz  religiosity. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  priest  of  the  Russian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  £akir  worked  for  the  betterment  of  his  people.  The  Church  texts 
he  translated  are  still  the  only  officially  recognised  translations  of  the  Church 
canon  and  are  now  finally  being  widely  used  in  Church  services  in  Gagauz  Eri. 
However,  political  changes  meant  that  (fakir’s  career  would  entail  him  chang¬ 
ing  Church  and  allegiance  in  the  hope  of  working  further  for  his  people.  In  the 
delicate  political  climate  of  the  inter-war  period  in  Romania  Cakir  was  obliged 


54 


Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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to  slant  his  articles  on  Gagauz  religion,  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
history  and  culture  of  his  people  to  a  new  and  somewhat  hostile  audience. 
This  is  perhaps  why  he  portrayed  their  Hac  as  a  custom  borrowed  from  Islam 
and  the  inheritance  of  their  Turkish  past.  Somewhat  ironically  therefore  the 
man  that  is  today  hailed  as  the  Cyril  and  Methodius  of  the  Gagauz  seemed  at 
one  point  to  be  leading  his  people  away  from  their  Russian  Orthodox  brothers 
and  into  the  arms  of  Kemalist  Turkey. 

Through  his  dual  mission  to  strengthen  the  Orthodox  faith  of  his  people 
while  fervently  championing  Gagauz  Turkishness  we  can  see  how  £akir  rep¬ 
resents  a  synthesis  of  the  dichotomous  aspects  of  Gagauz  identity:  fervent 
attachment  to  Russian  Orthodoxy  and  Mother  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
linguistic  kinship  with  Islamic  Turkey  on  the  other.  However,  this  synthesis, 
personified  in  £akir,  is  fraught  with  tensions  that  are  still  present  in  the  social 
and  cultural  fabric  of  contemporary  Gagauz  society.  Many  Gagauz  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  the  increasing  Turkish  influence  and  presence  in  Gagauz  Eri ,  not 
least  because  of  the  associations  with  Islam  that  it  brings  with  it.55  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  connection  leads  directly  back  to  £akir  himself.  The  pro-Turkish 
element  in  the  political  and  cultural  leadership,  on  the  other  hand,  have  diffi¬ 
culty  embracing  fully  the  Orthodox  Christian  heritage  of  the  Gagauz,  of  which 
£akir  is  the  most  tangible  representative,  since  this  is  seen  as  something  that 
divides  the  Gagauz  from  Turks  rather  than  strengthening  the  relationship. 
In  the  current  economic  and  political  climate  in  Moldova  the  Gagauz  cling 
most  strongly  to  their  historic  and  cultural  connections  with  Russia,  something 
which  Cakir  over  his  long  career  was  compelled  at  least  not  to  emphasise,  and 
which  he  may  even  have  weakened. 

Mihail  £akir  died  in  1938,  before  the  war  that  would  lead  to  the  Russian  re¬ 
annexation  of  Bessarbia,  which  was  promptly  followed  by  Romanian  invasion 
and  re-occupation,  and  finally  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945. 
Only  in  1992,  following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  did  the  Gagauz 
become  part  of  an  independent  Moldova. 

In  time,  independence  and  Gagauz  autonomy  may  allow  for  a  more  objec¬ 
tive  re-evaluation  of  (fakir’s  legacy  and  the  customary  words  of  comfort  at 
Gagauz  burials,  Topracaniz  ilin  olsun  (May  the  soil  rest  lightly),56  used  in  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  rediscovery  of  his  grave  in  the  Old  Cemetery  in  Chi§inau  in  2000, 
might  finally  hold  true  for  Mihail  £akir. 


55  Many  Moldovans  remain  ignorant  of  even  the  most  basic  facts  about  the  Gagauz  minority, 
even  down  to  their  Christian  heritage. 

56  The  original  report  was  reprinted  in  Ana  Sozti,  a  Gagauz  language-weekly  newspaper,  five 
years  later:  T.  Zanet,  ‘Mihail  Cakirin  Mezan  5  yil  Geeri  Bulundu’,  Ana  Sozu,  30  April  2005,  p.  3. 


The  Papers  of  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  Tukalevskii 
(1881-1936)  in  the  State  Archive  of  the 
Russian  Federation  (GARF):  a  Review  Essay 

O.  N.  Il'ina 

One  of  the  aspects  of  bibliographical  scholarship  with  most  potential  today  is 
the  study  of  the  history  of  librarianship  in  expatriate  Russia  and  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  Russian  specialists  to  the  development  of  librarianship  in 
other  countries.  Research  into  the  work  of  Russian  emigres  in  librarianship 
and  bibliography  is  of  particular  interest.  Information  about  our  compatri¬ 
ots  who  became  librarians  and  bibliographers  in  the  emigration  has  until  now 
been  extremely  meagre  and  fragmentary. 1  They  came  to  the  library  profession 
by  various  paths  and  their  destinies  evolved  in  diverse  ways  abroad.  For  some 
librarianship  was  a  matter  of  necessity  or  accident,  for  others  it  was  a  vocation. 
The  name  of  the  writer,  editor,  journalist,  member  of  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  librarian  and  bibliophile,  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  Tukalevskii  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  those  whose  contribution  to  librarianship  is  worthy  of  particular 
examination. 

Tukalevskii’s  life  and  fate,  while  in  many  respects  typical  for  a  Russian  emi¬ 
gre,  reflect  the  character  traits  of  a  fundamentally  contradictory  and  complex 
personality,  combining,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  idealism  and  individual  en¬ 
lightened  romanticism  with  an  ability  to  manage  his  material  well-being  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances;  undoubted  organisational  skills  were  combined  with  a 
bibliographer’s  meticulousness,  a  bibliophile’s  passion  and  a  determination  to 
preserve  any  written  evidence  for  posterity.  Although  his  biography  might  be 
a  basis  for  both  a  political  thriller  and  a  sentimental  romance,  the  man’s  fate 
was,  in  truth,  extremely  tragic.  Much  still  remains  unclear  in  Vladimir  Niko¬ 
laevich’s  biography,  and  some  facts  in  his  life  do  not  fit  at  all  the  stereotypical 
view  of  Russian  emigres.2  The  study  of  his  life  and  complex  career  based  on 
published  and  archival  sources  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  for  recreating  the 

1  Exceptions  are  few.  Apart  from  a  number  of  publications  on  the  work  of  the  Turgenev  Li¬ 
brary  in  Paris  and  the  library-bibliographical  work  of  Russian  emigres  in  the  Far  East,  one  might 
mention  E.  G.  Pivovarov’s  book  A.  B.  Babin  (1866-1930)  (St  Petersburg,  2002),  and  also  his 
article  on  S.  Jacobson,  ‘Atakuiushchii  bibliotekar'  ’  in  Berega:  informatsionno-analiticheskii  sbornik 
o  russkom  zarubezh'e  (St  Petersburg,  2004),  vyp.  3,  pp.  21-25. 

2  For  example,  he  protested  against  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  I.  A.  Bunin,  maintained 
close  ties  with  Soviet  representatives  in  Prague,  and  published  his  articles  in  Soviet  newspapers. 
See,  for  example,  his  article  ‘Sovetskaia  nauka  i  Evropa’,  in  Izvestiia ,  12  December  1935,  that 
gave  the  clearest  reflection  of  his  position  as  regards  USSR  cultural  policy.  And,  furthermore, 
Tukalevskii’s  material  situation  as  an  emigre  was  incomparably  better  than  that  of  other  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  scholarly  emigration. 
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history  of  Russian  emigration  in  the  First  World  War.  His  political  activity  is 
particularly  interesting,  especially  during  his  first  period  of  emigration  in  Fin¬ 
land  where  he  was  the  representative  and  Finnish  correspondent  of  the  Social 
Revolutionary  Volia  Rossii ,  and  member  of  its  Administrative  Centre.  No  less 
interesting  are  Tukalevskii’s  relations  with  representatives  of  the  Zemgor’  (dur¬ 
ing  his  Prague  period),  his  assessment  of  the  activity  of  the  organisation  and 
a  number  of  its  representatives.  And  of  course,  the  tragic  events  of  the  man’s 
last  year  of  life  as  a  consequence  of  political  trials  in  the  USSR  that  left  their 
mark  on  his  posthumous  destiny  are  worthy  of  the  closest  scrutiny  by  histo¬ 
rians.  However,  all  these  events  in  Tukalevskii’s  life  and  the  direction  of  his 
career  will  only  be  touched  upon  in  passing  in  the  present  review.  Its  main  aim 
will  be  to  impart  information  about  archival  sources  that  might  be  used  for 
interpreting  his  career  as  librarian  and  bibliographer. 

The  figure  of  Tukalevskii  is  noteworthy  and  significant  for  the  history  of 
librarianship  in  expatriate  Russia.  He  is  famous,  above  all,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Slavonic  Library  in  Prague.  However,  in  the  literature,  in¬ 
formation  about  him  and  his  career  as  director  of  the  Slavonic  Library,  and 
about  his  large  personal  library  that  became  part  of  its  Russian  collections, 
is  minimal.  The  published  sources  for  a  study  of  his  life  and  career  are  few. 
At  present  there  are  no  special  studies  of  his  work  as  librarian.  Limited  in¬ 
formation  about  him  may  be  found  in  works  on  the  history  of  the  Slavonic 
Library.4  An  exhibition  devoted  to  Tukalevskii  was  organised  in  the  Slavonic 
Library  in  2003,  which  showed  items  about  his  life.  A  general  article  by  A.  Ko- 
prshilova  in  the  Paris  journal  Russkoe  slovo  simply  gives  the  basic  facts  of  his 
life  and  career.5  In  Tukalevskii’s  recently  published  letters  to  A.  V.  Igel'strom, 
he  tells  his  correspondent  about  the  library  which  he  directed,  as  well  as  giving 
a  description  of  emigre  life.6  An  article  by  O.  Il'ina  and  M.  Magidova  gives  a 
short  account  of  Vladimir  Nikolaevich’s  personal  library  based  on  a  study  of 
archival  sources  and  the  library’s  catalogue.7  General  articles  on  the  Inter- 

3  The  Zemgor ,  Union  of  Russian  Rural  and  Municipal  Officials  in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
had  been  founded  in  Prague  by  Social  Revolutionary  emigres  on  17  March  1921  to  organise 
aid  for  refugees  and  emigres  from  Russia.  It  remained  active  until  1935.  See  E.  P.  Serapionova, 
Prazhskii  Zemgor  i  ego  deiatel' nost' :  russkaia,  ukrainskaia  i  belorusskaia  emigratsiia  v  Chekhoslovakii 
mezhdu  dvumia  mirovymi  voinami  (Prague,  1995),  pp.  597-606. 

4  See,  for  example,  Zdenek  Sladek,  ‘Russkaia  i  ukrainskaia  emigratsiia  v  Chekhoslovakii’,  in 
Sovetskoe  slavianovedenie ,  1991,  no.  6,  p.  33;  Jin  Vacek,  ‘Fondy  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v  prazhskoi 
Slavianskoi  biblioteke’,  in  Zarubezhnaia  Rossiia ,  1 91 7-1939  (St  Petersburg,  2000),  vol.  1,  pp.  417- 
18. 

5  Anast.  Koprshivova,  ‘Opasnye  sviazi’,  in  Russkoe  slovo  (Prague,  2003),  no.  40  (September), 
pp.  28-29. 

6  V.  Iu.  Cherniaev,  ‘Finliandskie  nakhodki:  pis'ma  V.  N.  Tukalevskogo,  I.  V.  Shklovskogo  (Dio- 
neo)  i  V.  M.  Zenzinova  direktoru  Russkoi  biblioteki  Gel'singforsa  A.  V.  Igel'stromu  (1924-1927)’, 
in  Berega:  informatsionno-analiticheskii  sbornik  o  russkom  zarubezh'e  (St  Petersburg,  2005),  vyp.  5, 
pp.  29-39.  ' 

7  O.  N.  Il'ina  and  M.  Magidova,  ‘Lichnaia  biblioteka  V.  N.  Tukalevsogo  v  Slavianskoi  bib- 
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net  are  devoted  to  tragic  events  in  his  life.8  One  of  the  Internet  publications 
on  Tukalevskii  begins:  ‘Vladimir  Nikolaevich  Tukalevskii,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  was  born  to  be  of  service  to  people  and  disseminate  rational,  eternal 
truths  which  he  enjoyed  doing  throughout  his  life,  until  he  was  caught  (an 
emigre  abroad!)  by  the  Moscow  trials  of  revolutionaries  who  had  become  “en¬ 
emies  of  the  people”.  Everything  was  grabbed  and  stripped  away:  his  honour, 
service  and  his  very  life.  The  machine  of  repression  crushed  him  and,  without 
braking  for  a  split  second,  careered  onwards  . . .  On  a  quiet  August  morning  in 
1936  Tukalevskii,  the  respected  curator  of  the  Russian  section  of  the  Slavonic 
Library  in  Prague,  was  suddenly  to  wake  up  as  a  Gestapo  agent  and  one  of  the 
negative  persons  in  the  cruel  trial  taking  place  in  distant  Moscow.’ 9 

After  Tukalevskii  had  been  dubbed  a  Gestapo  collaborator  at  the  Zinov'iev- 
Kamenev  trial  in  Moscow,  his  life  and  career  collapsed  overnight.  His  explana¬ 
tions  were  disregarded  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post.  He  was  banished 
from  the  Slavonic  Library  on  full  pay  in  October  1936  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  submitted  an  appeal  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Czechoslovakia,  drawing 
attention  to  the  catastrophic  situation  to  which  malicious  libel  had  brought 
him.  But  all  efforts  to  restore  his  good  name  were  in  vain  and  he  died  a  few 
months  later.  Jan  Slavik,  the  Czech  historian,  at  that  time  the  director  of  the 
Russian  Archive  of  Foreign  History  (RZIA)  in  Prague,  aware  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  was  baseless,  wrote  in  connection  with  Tukalevskii’s  death:  ‘Whatever  the 
result  of  this  scandalous  hearing,  Tukalevskii’s  contribution  to  the  creation  of 
the  Slavonic  Library,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cultural  assets  of  our  state, 
remains  immense.’ 10  Of  interest  in  this  regard  is  A.  L.  Bern’s  evidence  on 
Vladimir  Nikolaevich’s  last  days  and  his  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Slavonic 
Library:  ‘V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  whom  I  often  met  in  the  Slavonic  Library,  died  a 
natural  death,  yet  in  tragic  circumstances.  His  name  had  been  embroiled  in 
a  Moscow  show  trial  and  his  position  became  intolerable.  He  was  floored  by 
this  and  died  in  hospital  at  a  moment  when  everyone  had  turned  their  backs 
on  him.  I  remember  that,  on  meeting  each  other  in  a  tram  shortly  before  his 
illness,  his  whole  face  lit  up  when  I  approached  him  as  usual  and  struck  up 
a  conversation.  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  in  Prague  was  not  the  same  man  that 
we  had  known  in  Petersburg;  life  and  the  struggle  for  existence  had  left  their 
mark  on  him, — he  had  sought  and  obtained  a  position  by  means  which  were 
alien  to  me.  But  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  creation  in  Prague  of 
a  Russian  section  in  the  Slavonic  Library  incomparable  for  its  range,  and  for 


lioteke  v  Prage’,  in  XX  vek:  Dve  Rossii — odna  kul'tura:  sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov.  Po  materialam 
14-kh  Smirdinskikh  chtenii  (St  Petersburg,  2006),  pp.  336-47. 

8  Vladimir  Tukalevskii,  istoriia,  biografiia.  http//www.allabout.ru/a5059.html;  A.  Sinen'kii, 
‘Oskolok  imperii  unizhtozhili  i  ne  zametili’,  Ytro.Ru. 

9  Sinen'kii  (note  8). 

10  Vacek  (note  4),  p.  418. 
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that  he  may  be  pardoned  to  a  great  extent.’ 1 1  Later  V.  N.  Tukalevskii’s  name 
appears  extremely  rarely  in  sources  on  the  history  of  the  Slavonic  Library  and 
his  role  in  its  foundation  is  still  not  fully  appreciated:  the  principal  cause  has 
been  the  impact  of  those  Moscow  court  proceedings  of  long  ago.  The  most 
significant  and  informative  source  for  researching  the  life  and  work  of  V.  N. 
Tukalevskii  is  his  archive  in  the  Russian  Archive  of  Foreign  History  (RZIA)  in 
GARF. 

Let  us  preface  our  review  of  Tukalevskii’s  archive  with  short  biographi¬ 
cal  information  and  basic  details  about  his  family  circumstances.  His  wife, 
Nadezhda  Nikolaevna  Tukalevskaia,  on  her  mother’s  side  came  from  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  N.  R  Vagner  (1829-1907),  professor  of  biology  and  author,  known  by 
the  pen-name  ‘Kot-Murlyka’.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  thanks  to  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law  that  Tukalevskii’s  personal  library  contained  a  part  of  N. 
Vagner’s  personal  book  collection,  in  particular  books  with  dedications  to  him 
from  famous  poets  and  writers.  In  Petersburg  Nadezhda  Nikolaevna  had  been 
an  actress  in  Komissarzhevskaia’s  theatre  and  the  Theatre  of  Musical  Drama. 
During  her  emigre  years  after  the  death  of  Tukalevskii  she  worked  in  the  office 
of  the  newspaper  Vozrozhdenie  in  Paris  and  knew  Marina  Tsvetaeva.  It  was  to 
her  that  Tsvetaeva  entrusted  her  manuscripts  on  her  return  to  Russia.  In  turn, 
their  daughter,  Tamara  Tukalevskaia,  a  poet  and  artist,  was  a  participant  in  the 
famous  Prague  ‘Skit  poetov’  headed  by  A.  L.  Bern.  Tamara  also  knew  Marina 
Tsvetaeva  whose  personality  and  works  left  a  deep  impact  on  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  young  poet.12  Tamara  Tukalevskaia’s  first  husband,  Il'ia  Golub,  an 
assistant  in  the  Russian  Archive  of  Foreign  History,  and  bibliographer  in  the 
Slavonic  Library,  died  in  a  Fascist  concentration  camp.13 

Throughout  his  entire  life  Tukalevskii  had  been  linked  with  books  and  li¬ 
braries,  beginning  in  his  early  student  days.  One  might  say  that  it  was  books 
and  libraries  that  mainly  determined  the  destiny  of  the  man.  Vladimir  Nikolae¬ 
vich  Tukalevskii  was  born  in  Poltava  in  1881  and  it  was  here  that  he  completed 
his  secondary  education;  from  1900  to  1905  he  was  a  student  at  the  Physics 
and  Mathematics  Faculty  of  Kiev  University  and  at  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Kiev  Polytechnic  Institute.  But  he  did  not  complete  his  studies  at 
these  institutions  of  higher  education  as  a  result  of  their  closure  following  stu¬ 
dent  unrest.  Even  during  his  student  days  in  Kiev  he  worked  as  a  publicist  in 
the  press,  was  secretary  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  magazine  Zemledelie  and 

11  ‘Pis'ma  A.  L.  Bema  i  S.  P.  Mel'gunova  V.  V.  Miiakovskomu,  publikatsiia  i  primechaniia  G. 
Kurasa,  [vstupitel'naia  stat'ia]  M.  Raefa’,  in  Novyi  zhurnal  (New  York,  2003),  vol.  231,  p.  131. 

12  See:  ‘Tamara  Vladimirovna  Tukalevskaia’  (Kratkaia  biografiia),  in  Skit  (Prague  1922-1940); 
Antologiia.  Biografiia.  Dokumenty  (Moscow,  2006),  pp.  580-82. 

13  See  on  him  ‘Takovo  litso  novogo  zhurnala:  I.  D.  Golub'  i  ego  retsenziia  na  zhurnal  “Bib- 
liotekovedenie  i  bibliografiia”  ’,  predislovie  i  podgotovka  teksta,  primechaniia  I.  G.  Khomiakova, 
in  Bibliografiia  (1999)  no.  4,  pp.  1 12-18. 
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the  daily  newspaper  Kievskie  okliki ,  and  took  part  in  the  organisation  of  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  founded  by  the  Kiev  Literacy  Society.  As  personal  documents  bear 
witness,  even  as  a  student  in  Kiev,  Tukalevskii  was  involved  in  the  organisation 
of  popular  libraries.  In  particular  he  worked  in  the  section  reviewing  books  for 
popular  libraries  in  the  Kiev  Literacy  Society,  participated  in  the  ‘Literature 
for  the  People’  collections  and  organised  a  library  for  workers’  children  in  one 
of  the  Kiev  suburbs.14  It  was  then  too  that  his  bibliophilic  aspirations  were 
formed:  he  began  to  build  a  personal  collection  which  was  to  grow  over  many 
years  in  Russia  and  in  emigration. 

From  1908  to  1911  Tukalevskii  was  a  student  at  the  History-Philology  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Petersburg  University  where,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  V.  V. 
Sipovskii,  he  pursued  research  into  eighteenth-century  literary  and  social 
movements,  working  actively  in  the  archives  of  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Kiev. 
His  main  research  at  the  time  was  on  Lomonosov,  Novikov  and  the  history 
of  Russian  freemasonry.  His  most  famous  work  was  Iskaniia  russkikh  ma- 
sonov:  N.  I.  Novikov  i  I.  G.  Shvarts  in  the  collection  Masonstvo  v  ego  proshlom  i 
nastoiashchem  (Moscow,  19 14). 15  Tukalevskii  was  prominent  in  the  historical- 
philological  circles  of  Petersburg,  above  all  as  a  researcher  into  the  Masonic 
movement.16  His  works  on  freemasonry,  because  they  are  so  solidly  based  on 
original  sources,  have  still  not  lost  their  significance  and  are  still  referred  to 
and  quoted. 

In  Petersburg  it  was  his  destiny  to  meet  many  famous  historians  of  the 
book,  bibliographers  and  literary  historians:  A.  G.  Fomin,  A.  L.  Bern,  Vs.  I. 
Sreznevskii,  etc.  Tukalevskii  collaborated  with  Bern  as  well  as  with  V.  I. 
Sreznevskii  in  the  Tolstoi  Museum,  and  was  a  council  member  of  the  Tol¬ 
stoi  Museum  Society.  From  1913  he  participated  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Tolstoi  Ezhegodniki ,  and  the  Opisanie  Tolstovskogo  muzeia  was  prepared  by  him 
together  with  V.  I.  Sreznevskii.17  The  work  won  high  praise  from  specialists 
in  the  field  and  was  reviewed  in  periodicals  such  as  Russkoe  bogatstvo ,  Vestnik 

14  GARF.  f.  5777.  op.  1.  no.  1.  V.  N.  Tukalevskii’s  personal  file.  Contains  details  of 
Tukalevskii’s  participation  in  the  work  of  various  institutions,  organisations  and  periodicals. 

15  V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  Iskaniia  russkikh  masonov  (Iz  istorii  filosofskikh  napravlenii  v  russkom  ob- 
shchestve  XVIII  veka)  (St  Petersburg,  191 1);  V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  ‘N.  I.  Novikov  i  I.  G.  Shvarts’,  in 
Masonstvo  v  ego  proshlom  i  nastoiashchem  (Moscow,  1914),  vol.  1,  pp.  213-18. 

16  Revealing  are  the  requests  to  him  from  colleagues  to  confirm  some  details  or  other  about  the 
Masonic  movement.  G.  V.  Vernadskii  writes  in  a  letter  to  Tukalevskii;  ‘I  have  known  about  you 
for  some  time  thanks  to  your  interesting  research  into  the  history  of  Russian  freemasonry’  (G.  V. 
Vernadskii’s  letter  to  V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  GARF.  f.  5777.  op.  1,  no.  572);  A.  L.  Bern,  approaching 
him  with  a  request,  joked:  ‘. . .  since  you,  Vladimir  Nikolaevich,  have  been  so  closely  involved 
with  mystical  sectarians,  aren’t  I,  a  confirmed  rationalist,  in  need  of  help’  (A.  L.  Bern’s  letter  to 
V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  ibid.,  no.  554). 

17  V.  I.  Sreznevskii  and  V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  Tolstovskii  muzei  v  S-Peterburge.  Opisanie  muzeia  (St 
Petersburg,  [Obshchestvo  Tolstovskogo  muzeia],  1912).  190pp.;  Tolstovskii  Muzei  v  S. -Peter burge: 
Kratkoe  opisanie ,  compilers  V.  N.  Sreznevskii  and  V.  N.  Tukalevskii  (St  Petersburg,  1914).  54pp. 
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Evropy>  Novoe  vremia,  etc.  Its  bibliographical  appendix  was  particularly  thor¬ 
ough.  In  his  review  of  the  editorial  activity  of  Tolstoi  societies,  Bern  noted 
that  the  work  ‘apart  from  its  significance  as  an  aid  for  a  review  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum’s  collections,  also  has  a  lasting  value  thanks  to  the  interesting  material 
contained  in  the  text  and  particularly  in  the  appendices’.18  He  was  referring 
to  the  significant  dates  in  Tolstoi’s  biography,  the  list  of  literature  on  Tolstoi 
and  the  list  of  periodicals  containing  news  of  his  illness  and  death.  In  the 
bibliographical  environment  of  Petersburg  Tukalevskii  developed  a  particular 
attitude  to  the  book:  he  assiduously  followed  new  literature,  studied  carefully 
the  bibliographical  sources,  frequently  published  critical-bibliographical  notes 
and  reviews,  and  in  particular  took  part  in  the  organisation  and  work  of  the 
critical-bibliographical  journal  Kniga  (1906-1907)  in  which  he  published  re¬ 
views  of  new  literature. 

Besides  his  research  into  literary  history  and  archival  bibliography, 
Tukalevskii  took  an  active  interest  in  the  problems  of  small  loans:  from  1911 
to  1918  he  was  an  employee  for  the  Small  Loans  for  Business  Section  of  the 
State  Bank,  a  contributor  to  the  journals  Splotchina ,  Kooperatsiia ,  secretary 
to  the  editorial  board  of  Khronika  uchrezhdenii  melkogo  kredita ,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  journal  Vestnik  melkogo  kredita  from  1915,  and  from  1917  editor  of  the 
journal  Vestnik  kooperativnogo  kredita  published  by  the  Moscow  National  Bank. 

In  1918  Tukalevskii  left  Petersburg  with  his  family  for  Terioki  where  he  had 
his  own  house,  and  lived  in  Finland  until  the  end  of  1923.  There  he  contin¬ 
ued  his  journalism  and  his  work  for  the  community:  he  managed  the  agency 
‘Politicheskie  izvestiia’,  was  a  correspondent  for  Western  European  newspa¬ 
pers  and  journals,  took  an  active  part  in  emigre  publications,  was  one  of  the 
organisers  of  a  Russian  school  and  scout  camps  for  the  children  of  Russian 
refugees  and  participated  in  international  cooperative  congresses. 

During  this  time  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  was  an  active  collaborator  with  well- 
known  literary-critical  periodicals  of  the  Russian  emigration.  His  critical- 
bibliographical  reviews  of  the  latest  literature  and  new  literary  research  were 
published  in  the  critical-bibliographical  journal  Novaia  russkaia  kniga.19  He 
maintained  links  with  foreign  Russian  publishers:  for  example,  he  supplied  a 
biographical  study  for  a  collection  of  Lermontov’s  works  by  the  Berlin  pub¬ 
lisher  ‘Slovo’.20 

The  journalistic,  publishing  and  critical  works  of  the  Finnish  period  of  his 
life  were  also  linked  in  a  great  measure  with  the  book.  He  was  able  to  take 

18  A.  L.  Bern,  ‘Tolstovskie  obshchestva  i  ikh  izdatel'skaia  deiatel'nost'  in  A.  L.  Bern,  K  istorii 
izucheniia  Tolstogo  (Petrograd,  1916),  Bibliograficheskii  sbornik,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  p.  19. 

19  See,  for  example,  VI.  Tukalevskii,  ‘Soderzhanie  novoi  literatury’,  in  Novaia  russkaia  kniga, 
1922,  no.  6,  pp.  1-3. 

20  V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  ‘M.  Iu.  Lermontov  (Biograficheskii  ocherk)’,  in  M.  Iu.  Lermontov,  Polnoe 
sobranie  sochinenii  (Berlin,  1921),  vol.  1,  pp.  v-xxxii. 
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his  large  personal  library  to  Finland  and  took  the  initiative  in  rescuing  some 
book  collections  of  Russian  emigres,  acting  as  an  intermediary  for  their  ac¬ 
quisition  by  European  repositories.21  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  continually  kept 
up  with  what  was  being  published  in  Russian  in  Russia  and  abroad.  He  was, 
for  example,  the  editor  of  Osvedomitel'nyi  biulleten ',  which  contained  a  digest 
of  articles  from  Soviet  newspapers.22  This  period  fully  determined  the  side  of 
Tukalevskii’s  work  that  found  expression  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  and  develop 
cultural  links  between  Russia  and  the  emigration.  The  necessity  of  conserving 
the  unity  of  the  development  of  Russian  culture  was  obvious  to  Tukalevskii. 

Many  prominent  scholars  and  public  figures  of  the  Russian  emigration  are 
to  be  found  among  Tukalevskii’s  correspondents  and  close  acquaintances  dur¬ 
ing  his  life  in  Finland.  For  example  he  had  a  close  association  with  Andrei 
Viktorovich  Igef  strom,  head  of  the  Russian  Library  in  the  Aleksandrovskii 
University  of  Helsingfors,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with  A.  L.  Bern 
with  whom  he  shared  a  common  past  in  Kiev  and  Petersburg.  It  was  Bern 
who  was  in  large  measure  instrumental  in  bringing  about  Tukalevskii’s  move 
from  Finland  to  Prague.  M.  Magidova,  a  present-day  researcher  and  librar¬ 
ian  in  Prague’s  Slavonic  Library,  commenting  on  Bern’s  role  in  Tukalevskii’s 
decision  to  move  to  Prague,  writes:  ‘Owning  a  rich  library  of  Russian  liter¬ 
ature,  Tukalevskii,  under  the  influence  of  Bern  and  the  latter’s  Kulturtrager 
and  political  programme  linked  with  the  publication  of  the  “Krest'ianskaia 
Rossiia”  collections,  moved  from  Finland  to  Prague  after  having  resolved,  at 
the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry  level,  the  question  of  the  placement  of  his 
books  and  the  conditions  for  his  emigre  status.’  23 

Tukalevskii,  concerned  about  the  fate  of  his  library,  wrote  from  Finland  in 
March  1923  to  Bern  in  Prague:  ‘The  fact  is  that  the  “bride”,  my  library,  and  I 
myself  as  a  “free  supplement”  or  dowry  are  in  the  sights  of  the  Berlin  Research 
Institute  with  whom  I  have  been  corresponding  on  this  issue.  Personally,  I 
would  like  to  come  to  you  in  Prague  for  there  I  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
work  for  the  community,  but  if  I  go  to  Berlin  then  I  will  have  to  concentrate 
on  research  work  alone.  [. . .  ]  I  myself  personally  am  not  keen  on  Berlin  and 
spiritually  would  be  drawn  to  Slavonic  Prague.  Besides  I  share  in  common 
with  you  personal  recollections  and  experiences  of  our  youth  together.  So,  I 
have  a  request  to  make  of  you;  could  you  find  time  to  speak  with  somebody 
in  the  libraries  to  see  if  my  combination  might  be  of  interest  to  them.  [. . .  ]  I 

21  In  a  letter  to  A.  L.  Bern  he  writes:  ‘I  could  help  in  getting  some  book  collections  belonging 
to  other  persons  and  institutions.  Possibly  for  a  small  charge.’  Tukalevskii’s  letter  to  Bern  (the 
beginning  of  the  letter  is  missing)  is  in  the  Literary  Archive  of  the  Museum  of  Czech  literature 
(Pamatnik  Narodniho  Pisemnictvi),  A.  L.  Bern  Archive,  s.  prir.  34/43,  karton  1. 

22  Osvedomitel'nyi  Biulleten' ,  ed.  V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  1921,  nos.  1-4. 

23  M.  Magidova,  ‘Biblioteka  A.  L.  Bema  v  Slavianskoi  biblioteke  v  Prage’,  in  Zarubezhnaia 
Rossiia.  1917-1939, v ol.  2  (St  Petersburg,  2003),  p.  359. 
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would  not  wish  to  sell.  I  have  had  invitations  for  some  considerable  time  to  go 
to  America,  but  did  not  want  to.  I  was  approached  on  the  subject  by  Hoover’s 
representative,  Professor  Golder,  who  came  to  Finland  and  will  take  away  with 
him  Miliukov’s  library.’  24 

The  ‘combination’  thought  up  by  Tukalevskii,  by  which  as  a  ‘supplement’ 
to  his  library  he  would  get  a  refuge  and  work,  was  successful.  Without  being 
separated  from  his  books,  he  began  work  on  the  organisation  of  the  library 
that  is  now  one  of  the  most  renowned  Slavonic  collections  in  Europe. 

Tukalevskii  lived  in  Prague  from  1923  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Prague  pe¬ 
riod  in  Tukalevskii’s  life  was  directly  linked  with  professional  work  in  the  field 
of  librarianship.  He  was  initially  appointed  head  of  the  library  of  the  Zemgor — 
the  emigre  Union  of  Rural  and  Municipal  Officials — but  early  in  1924  when 
the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry  organised  the  Russian  Library,  he  became 
its  director.  In  1927  it  became  the  Slavonic  Library,  formed  by  merging  the 
collections  of  the  Russian  Library  and  the  personal  libraries  of  Slavonic  col¬ 
lectors,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry.  The  Russian 
section  of  the  Slavonic  Library,  after  absorbing  the  collection  of  its  first  di¬ 
rector,  was  in  short  order  supplemented  by  books  essential  for  professional 
literary  work.  The  library  made  Prague  attractive  to  European  scholars  of  the 
humanities,  filling  a  major  gap  in  the  foundation  of  all  work  in  Slavonic  studies 
in  Europe. 

Tukalevskii  carried  out  the  general  management  of  the  library  until  1929 
and  then  became  head  of  its  Russian  Department.  From  the  first  days  of  its 
existence,  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry  laid  the  responsibility  for  the 
foundation  and  organisation  of  the  work  of  the  library  on  Tukalevskii’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  A  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Library  noted  that  ‘from  1  January  1925 
work  commenced  on  the  acquisition  of  library  accessions  from  Russian  histori¬ 
ans,  art  historians,  literary  historians,  jurists,  economists  who  had  maintained 
their  libraries  in  various  countries.  The  libraries  served  as  a  basis  for  special¬ 
ist  departments  [. . .  ]  Conditions  in  the  book  market  in  1925  and  early  1926 
made  it  possible  to  seek  out  often  very  rare  publications,  to  be  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  various  collections  acquired  from  individual  specialist  scholars, 
and  likewise  to  save  these  collections  of  Russian  scholarly  publications  from 
the  dispersal  which  would  have  occurred,  had  their  owners  sold  them  to  anti¬ 
quarian  and  other  booksellers.’  25  Within  a  year  of  its  foundation  the  library’s 
holdings  amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  items.  The  15  February  1925  Re¬ 
port  gives  the  following  information  about  the  sources  of  acquisitions  by  the 
library:  T.  Received  from  Plamia — 19,600  volumes;  Tukalevskii’s  library — 
10,000  volumes;  Shmurlo’s  library — 7,000  volumes;  Amfiteatrov’s  library — 

24  Tukalevskii’s  letter  to  Bern,  23  March  1923  (note  21). 

25  Slavonic  Library  of  the  Foreign  Ministry.  Prague,  1925-29.  Report  [typescript].  GARF,  f. 
5777.  op.  1.  no.  513.  1.  25-26. 
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4,000  volumes;  Okunev’s  library — 1,980;  Ukrainian  publications — 200.  Total: 
41,780  volumes.’ 26 

A  year  later  he  wrote  to  his  Finnish  correspondent,  Igerstrom:  ‘We  are  now 
receiving  over  a  hundred  journals  directly  from  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and 
generally  getting  much  literature  from  there.  We  already  have  about  80,000 
books,  so  that  I  am  celebrating.’ 27  Filling  gaps  in  the  holdings  of  the  Slavonic 
Library  was  a  constant  concern  for  its  director.  He  energetically  worked  on 
book  exchanges  with  libraries  in  the  Soviet  Union,  acquired  bibliographies  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  contemporary  Soviet  book  production  and  strove  to 
build  up  separate  thematic  and  personal  collections. 

A  letter  to  Sreznevskii  in  1926  spoke  in  detail  about  library  business: 

We  have  just  now  received  the  first  batch  of  books  from  Moscow  for  our 
library.  A  number  of  publications  from  the  eighteenth  century  for  which 
I  feel  such  affection.  We  now  have  a  full  run  of  the  Academy  Zapiski  and 
Izvestiia  . . .  There  is  also  a  full  set  of  the  Sbornik  of  the  Historical  Society. 

And  other  full  sets  which  we  have  managed  to  complete.  But  much  more 
is  still  needed.  I  got  Karataev,  but  still  no  Undol’skii.  I  don’t  know  where  it 
might  be  had  ...  It  might  be  possible  to  arrange  an  exchange  of  duplicates 
and  even  a  special  dispatch  to  you  of  the  material  published  abroad  on 
Tolstoi  . . .  And  I  would  very  much  like  to  set  up  here  for  readers  abroad 
just  a  collection  of  the  fundamental  materials  for  Tolstoi  studies.  All  the 
more  so  since  we  have  a  continual  stream  of  visitors  from  various  coun¬ 
tries,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  for  literature  on  Tolstoi.  For  Prague  is 
central,  and  little  by  little  our  library  is  winning  recognition.  And  I  always 
immediately  make  sure  that  each  foreigner,  in  exchange  for  the  help  we 
give  him,  is  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  need  to  inform  me  of  Tol¬ 
stoi  bibliography  in  the  country  from  which  he  hails.  Even  a  Negro  came 
recently,  interested  in  Tolstoi  and  even  reads  Russian,  specially  learnt  it  to 
read  Tolstoi.  He  was,  by  the  way,  a  follower  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  [. . .  ]  and 
I  have  another  dream:  to  get  a  large  bust  of  Lev  Nikolaevich  for  our  Tol¬ 
stoi  corner  in  the  Library  . . .  And  I  would  also  like  to  have  a  mask  of  Lev 
Nikolaevich.  A  special  small  display  case  for  it  is  even  on  order  for  me.28 

Although  the  Library  absorbed  much  of  his  time,  Tukalevskii  also  took  part 
in  other  initiatives  linked  with  book  matters  in  Prague.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Russian  Book  in  Prague,  and  of  the  bibliographical 
commission  and,  in  S.  I.  Varshavskii’s  opinion,  contributed  a  great  deal  to  its 

26  Materials  on  the  founding  of  the  Slavonic  Library  of  the  Foreign  Ministry.  1925-29.  GARF, 
f.  5777.  no.  507. 

27  Cherniaev  (note  6),  p.  34. 

28  ‘Pis'mo  V.  Tukalevskogo  V.  Sreznevskomu’  (Prague,  20,  1926)  in  Alfred  Liudvigovich  Bern  / 
Vsevolod  Izmailovich  Sreznevskii.  Perepiska.  1911-36,  sostavlenie,  podgotovka  teksta,  wedenie, 
kommentarii,  imennoi  ukazatel'  Milusha  Bubennikova  i  Andrei  Nikolaevich  Goriainov  (Brno, 
Slavisticheskoe  obshchestvo  Franka  Vol'mana  2005),  pp.  137-40.  (Held  in  RGAIJ,  f.  436,  op.  1. 
d.  2991, 1.  16-7.) 
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work.29  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  was  one  of  the  editors  of  several  issues  of  the 
continuation  of  Slavianskoe  knigovedenie  (1931-1932)  published  in  Prague. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  ‘Russian  People’s  University’,  in  seminars 
on  the  study  of  contemporary  Russia,  was  present  at  editorial  meetings  of  the 
bibliographical  monthly  Slavianskaia  kniga  published  under  the  editorship  of 
F.  S.  Mansvetov,30  cooperated  with  and  had  professional  dealings  with  many 
prominent  Russian  and  foreign  figures  in  the  book  world.  Among  those  with 
whom  his  professional  work  brought  him  into  contact  in  Prague  were  N.  A. 
Rubakin,  S.  P.  Postnikov,  Zdenek  Vaclav  Tobolka,  and  Stepan  Siropolko.31 
He  maintained  constant  links  too  with  Russian  librarian  colleagues.  Vladimir 
Nikolaevich  was  a  participator  in  such  important  events  in  a  librarian’s  life  as 
the  congress  of  librarians  and  booklovers  held  in  Prague  in  1926  when  he  gave 
a  paper  ‘The  Bibliography  of  Slavistics’.  In  a  letter  to  Igef  strom  on  8  August 
1926  he  wrote:  ‘Lately  there  have  been  many  different  people  here.  There 
has  been  an  International  Congress  of  Librarians  at  which  I  read  a  paper  and 
proposed  my  resolutions  for  uniting  the  work  of  libraries  in  different  countries, 
and  also  on  “The  Bibliography  of  Slavica”.  There  were  lots  of  people  at  the 
Congress  and  I  got  to  know  many.  Professor  Liashchenko,  head  of  the  Slavonic 
Department  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Library,  had  come  from  Leningrad. 
He  had  interesting  things  to  say.’ 32 

Tukalevskii  published  fairly  often  in  Czech  and  German  journals  gener¬ 
ally  sympathetic  articles  on  the  progress  of  librarianship  and  culture  in  the 


29  S.  I.  Varshavskii,  ‘Komitet  Russkoi  Knigi  (ocherk  zadach  i  deiatel'nosti)’,  in  Russkaia 
zarubezhnaia  kniga ,  ch.  1 :  Bibliograficheskie  obzory  (Prague,  1 924),  pp.  5—1 8;  S.  P.  Postnikov  in  his 
introduction  to  the  second  part  of  Russkaia  zarubezhnaia  kniga  that  includes  a  bibliographic  index 
of  the  Russian  book,  expresses  his  gratitude  for  aid  in  its  preparation.  See  Russkaia  zarubezhnaia 
kniga,  ch.  2:  Bibliograficheskii  ukazatel',  1918-24,  ed.  S.  P.  Postnikov  (Prague,  1924),  p.  7. 

30  Tukalevskii’s  GARF  archive  has  invitations  to  editorial  board  meetings  of  the  bibliographical 
monthly  Slavianskaia  kniga  (1926).  On  the  agendas  of  the  meetings,  besides  matters  to  do  with 
the  work  of  the  editorial  board,  there  were  discussions  on  preparations  for  the  international  book 
exhibition  (28  June  1926),  foreign  bibliography  and  other  questions  (GARF.  f.  5777.  op.  1.  no. 
507.1.  7,  22). 

31  Sergei  Porfir'evich  Postnikov  (1883-1965),  bibliographer,  editor,  publisher,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Russian  Archive  of  Foreign  History  (RZIA)  in  Prague,  director  of  the  RZIA 
library,  an  active  member  of  the  ‘Komitet  russkoi  knigi’;  Zdenek  Vaclav  Tobolka  (1874-1951), 
Czech  historian,  book  expert,  bibliographer,  Prague  University  librarian,  the  first  lecturer  in  book 
studies  in  Prague  University,  head  of  librarianship  courses,  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of 
the  collection  Slavianskoe  knigovedenie,  author  of  the  well-known  work  Kniga:  ee  genesis,  razvi- 
tie  i  analiz  (1950)  and  many  other  works  on  book  studies  and  bibliography;  Stepan  Siropolko 
(1872-1959),  Ukrainian  book  expert,  bibliographer,  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Society  of  Devo¬ 
tees  of  the  Book  in  Prague,  editor-in-chief  of  the  collection  Knigoliub  (1927-1932),  director  of 
the  Ukrainian  section  of  the  monthly  Slavianskaia  kniga.  For  information  on  him  see  E.  I.  Ogar, 
‘Stepan  Siropolko — knigoved  i  bibliograf ’,  in  Istoriko-bibliograficheskie  issledovaniia:  sbornik  nauch- 
nykh  trudov  (St  Petersburg,  2002),  no.  9.  pp.  97-1 12. 

32  Cherniaev  (note  6),  p.  34. 
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USSR:33  on  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Library  (1932),  on  the  development  of 
bibliology  in  Soviet  Russia  ( 1 93 1  )34  (in  the  journal  Slavianskoe  knigovedenie ,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  editors),  on  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences35  and  on 
the  study  of  Goethe’s  work  in  the  Soviet  Union.36  The  brochure  Kratkii  reper- 
tuar  izdanii  Ukrainskoi  knizhnoi  palaty  was  published  in  1929:  the  translation 
was  by  Tukalevskii. 

The  most  interesting  and  significant  of  these  works  is  the  article  ‘Bibliologiia 
v  SSSR’  in  which  he  gave  a  thorough  review  of  the  development  of  the  book 
world  in  Russia  after  the  revolution.  This  study  by  Tukalevskii  is  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  research  into  bibliography  created  abroad  in  the  Russian  em¬ 
igration  but  based  on  Russian  material.  The  main  aim  of  the  review  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  foreign  specialists  with  the  achievements  of  Russian  bibliography  in 
the  post-revolutionary  period.  Here  Tukalevskii  was  speaking  as  a  propagan¬ 
dist  for  Russian  librarianship  from  outside  Russia.  The  article  was  published 
in  French  in  the  limited-circulation  Prague  journal  Slavianskoe  knigovedenie. 
Bibliology  was  understood  by  Tukalevskii  in  fairly  broad  terms,  embracing  ev¬ 
erything  linked  with  the  creation  and  distribution  of  the  book  in  society.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  spirit  of  the  article,  the  author’s  stated  and  unstated 
assessments,  reflect  his  position  in  relationship  to  the  cultural  policy  of  the 
USSR  in  general,  and  to  policy  in  the  field  of  the  book  in  particular.  The  policy 
was  simply  welcomed  by  him,  and  he  was  inclined  to  exaggerate  and  idealise 
its  achievements.  ‘If  we  were  to  throw  a  glance  back  and  consider  the  state  in 
which  bibliology  found  itself  before  the  revolution  in  Russia,  we  would  have 
to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  immense  theoretical 
and  practical  work  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  If  Russian  bibliologists 
wished  to  rank  with  their  European  colleagues,  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  fulfil  in  a  short  time  what  European  bibliologists  had  realised  in  a  calm  en¬ 
vironment  (at  their  leisure)  during  many  decades’,37  observed  the  author,  and 
showed  further  what  and  how  Russian  specialists  had  achieved  in  the  field.  He 

33  See  the  bibliography  of  V.  N.  Tukalevskii ’s  works  published  in  Prace  Ruske,  ukrajinske  a 
beloruske  emigrace  vydane  v  Ceskoslovensku,  1918-1945  (  Prague,  1996),  dil  1,  sv.  2,  pp.  478,  661, 
719-720. 

34  V.  Toukalevskij,  La  Bibliologie  en  Russie  Sovietique  R.S.F.S.R.  (Prague,  1931).  62pp.  Zvlastni 
otisk  z  casopisu  ‘Slovanska  knihoveda’ .  This  edition  is  missing  from  the  holdings  of  the  RNL,  the 
translation  was  made  from  a  copy  from  the  holdings  of  the  Library  of  RAN  (on  the  cover  is  an 
inscription  ‘From  the  Author’  and  the  stamp  ‘VI.  Tukalevskii — Director  of  the  Foreign  Ministry 
Slavonic  Library,  Prague  1,  Klementinum’,  in  Czech). 

35  Die  Bundesakademie  der  Wissenschaften  (UdSSR)  /  VI.  Tukalevskij  ([Prague,  Deutsche 
Gesellschaft  fur  slavische  Forschung],  1931).  8pp.  Separatz.:  Slavische  Rundschau,  1931  (roc.  3), 
1931. 

36  VI.  Tukalevskij,  Goethe  und  Sovjetrussland  (Prague,  1933).  31pp.  Separat  z:  Germanoslav- 
ica.  1932/1933.  roc.  2,  ses.  3.  A  significant  part  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  B.  Ia.  Bukhshtab’s 
bibliography  ‘Russkie  perevody  iz  Gete’. 

37  Toukalevskij  (note  34),  p.  10. 
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cited  basic  information  of  a  factual  character,  naming  and  describing  the  most 
interesting  research  by  bibliographers  and  Russian  specialists  in  librarianship. 
Vladimir  Nikolaevich  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  latest  Russian  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  field  of  the  book  world:  not  one  work  of  any  significance  seemed 
to  be  overlooked,  and  the  most  valuable  were  highlighted.  It  is  difficult  to 
name  an  analogous  work  of  that  time  where  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  field  is 
so  fully  presented.  The  article  is  interesting  for  defining  Tukalevskii’s  views  on 
the  science  of  librarianship  and  is  worthy  of  special  study  in  the  context  of  the 
development  of  thinking  in  this  area  of  scholarship  in  Russia  and  beyond  in 
the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  carefully  tracked  the  development 
of  the  book  world  in  Soviet  Russia  and,  as  his  own  library  work  bears  witness, 
strove  in  one  way  or  another  to  use  his  wide  bibliographical  knowledge  in  his 
practical  library  work. 

V.  N.  Tukalevskii’s  archive  in  GARF  is  a  huge  collection  of  various  types 
of  documents  (consisting  of  1,039  individual  items)  which  are  interesting  not 
only  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  emigration  as  a  whole,  but  also 
for  reconstructing  the  life  and  career  paths  of  the  creator  of  the  archive  him¬ 
self.  Many  items  in  this  archive  are  linked  with  the  library  work  of  Vladimir 
Nikolaevich  (reports  and  material  on  the  organisation  and  work  of  the  Slavonic 
Library  of  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry  (1925-1929  and  1933),  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  acquisition  of  books,  book  exchanges,  lists  and  catalogues  of 
books,  drafts  of  works  on  bibliography  and  the  book  and  preparatory  work  for 
them,  papers  and  articles  on  librarianship  and  bibliography,  plans  and  notes 
on  the  work  of  the  Library).38 

It  is  his  personal  diary  that  is  of  most  interest  for  a  profile  of  Tukalevskii 
the  librarian.  His  diary  entries  in  Prague  began  in  July  1923  immediately  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  from  Finland.  In  the  first  Prague  years  he  kept  his  diaries  in 
large-format  exercise  books.  The  diary  for  1924-1926,  in  a  brown  and  black, 
large-format  exercise  book,  has  the  owner’s  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  a 
heading  on  the  title  page:  ‘Prague.  Chapters  from  the  recollections  of  things 
seen  and  experienced  by  a  spectator.  1924’. 39  The  diaries  for  1926-1927  are 
in  similar  exercise  books.  The  diaries  and  notebooks  for  the  following  years 
are  in  notepads  and  exercise  books  of  various  formats.  The  entries  were  made 
more  often  than  not  in  ink,  but  there  are  pencilled  entries  as  well.  Work  on 
deciphering  and  studying  Tukalevskii’s  diaries  would  require  a  long  time:  here 

38  GARF.  V.  N.  Tukalevskii.  f.  5777.  Among  other  items,  it  includes:  Diaries  and  notebooks 
1923-1936  (op.  1.  ed.  khr.  41-63);  Materials  for  a  Report  on  the  Russian  Library  1925-26  (f. 
5777.  op.  1.  ed.  khr.  110);  Materials  on  setting  up  the  Foreign  Ministry  Slavonic  Library.  1925- 
29  (ibid.,  ed.  kh.  507);  Article  ‘Biblioteka  Tolstogo’  (ibid.,  ed.  kh.  442);  ‘Etiudy  iz  istorii  russkoi 
knigi.  Kniga  na  russkom  iazyke  v  SSSR’:  Working  materials  (ibid.,  ed.  khr.  448);  Article  ‘Vvede- 
nie  k  kursu  “Polnoe  ob"iasnenie  predmeta  i  printsipa  pri  vybore  knigi”  ’,  in  Russian,  Czech  and 
French  (ibid.,  ed.  khr.  449);  Lecture  [fragment]  ‘Chto  takoe  bibliografiia’  (ibid.,  ed.  khr.  454). 

39  Diary  1924-1926.  GARF.  f.5777.  op.  1.  ed.  khr.  45. 
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it  is  possible  to  give  only  a  general  idea  of  their  nature  and  content. 

He  was  methodical  in  the  keeping  of  his  diary  over  many  years;  the  last  en¬ 
tries,  full  of  tragedy,  were  made  shortly  before  his  death  in  the  autumn  of  1 936. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  diaries  in  style  and  content  are  a  clear  reflection  of  his 
personality.  The  diaries  reveal  in  full  measure  Tukalevskii’s  inherent  meticu¬ 
lousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  his  partiality  in  his  assessment 
of  events,  people  and  phenomena.  He  fixes  in  detail  events  in  his  personal, 
social  and  professional  life:  he  describes  meetings  and  conversations,  his  eval¬ 
uations  of  political  events,  his  impressions  on  reading  books  and  newspapers, 
the  minutiae  of  day-to-day  existence  (the  prices  of  food,  goods,  land,  lodg¬ 
ing,  etc.)  and  the  details  of  leisure  time  (New  Year  celebrations,  visits  to  the 
theatre,  concerts,  cafes  and  taverns,  etc).  Significant  space  in  the  diary  of  his 
early  years  in  Prague  is  taken  up  by  a  description  of  his  break  with  the  Zemgor 
and  gradual  withdrawal  from  emigre  political  life.  Tukalevskii  was  conscious 
of  himself  as  a  witness  of  important  historical  events  and  strove  to  reflect  the 
events  in  his  diary.  He  writes  on  the  first  page  of  the  diary  for  1924:  ‘My  great¬ 
est  desire  is  that,  against  the  general  background  of  events,  various  individuals 
would  stand  out  from  that  milieu  of  common  emigre  philistinism  surrounding 
everyone  in  Prague.  [. . .  ]  These  notes  of  mine  may  only  be  published  after 
my  death.’ 40  He  again  in  the  same  year  returned  to  thoughts  of  the  need  to  fix 
what  was  happening  around  him:  ‘Tons  of  material  for  memoirs.  That’s  capital 
in  the  future.  One  should  immediately  start  writing  memoirs  and  give  a  profile 
of  various  individuals.  A  simple  matter,  given  the  richness  of  the  material.’ 41 

One  of  the  main  themes  of  the  diary  is  Tukalevskii’s  pride  and  joy — the 
Slavonic  Library.  He  describes  in  detail  events  in  the  Library’s  life,  from  the 
process  of  its  transfer  from  the  Zemgor ,  its  move  to  the  Summer  Palace  in 
Stromovka,  and  the  ordering  of  bookcases  and  bookshelves,  to  a  description 
of  the  Library’s  holdings,  its  replenishment,  the  allocation  of  duties  among 
the  staff ,  and  visits  to  the  Library  by  important  guests.  A  particular  seam  in 
the  diary  entries  is  an  account  of  relations  between  members  of  staff  and  an 
appraisal  of  their  professional  qualities.  A  researcher  into  library  history  will 
find  in  Tukalevskii’s  diary  rich  material  for  a  study  of  the  psychological  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  librarian’s  profession,  the  special  features  of  the  organisation 
of  a  range  of  library  processes.  Events  linked  with  library  life  are  a  continual 
presence  in  the  diary  from  the  moment  of  the  transfer  of  his  personal  book 
collection  to  the  Library  organised  by  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry.  As 
has  already  been  noted,  it  was  thanks  to  his  personal  library  that  he  had  been 
able  to  move  from  Finland  to  Prague  and  get  work.  Vladimir  Nikolaevich’s 
book  collection,  after  his  move  to  Prague,  was  located  in  the  Russian  People’s 

40  Ibid.,  1.  1. 

41  Ibid.,  1.  27.1. 
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Library  of  the  Zemgor  until  the  end  of  1924. 42  Then  it  was  taken  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  Library.  However  the  decision  to  hand  over  his  personal  book 
collection  in  exchange  for  the  possibility  of  getting  interesting  work  was  not 
taken  lightly  by  Vladimir  Nikolaevich.  A  description  of  the  events  surround¬ 
ing  the  decision  and  the  transfer  and  moving  of  his  personal  library  to  the 
Summer  Palace  in  Stromovka  takes  up  many  pages  in  the  diary.  Parting  from 
his  greatest  treasure — his  library43— was  for  him  a  difficult  and  painful  process 
for  many  reasons.  Summing  up  his  life  in  Prague,  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  ‘And 
the  main  thing  that  happened  was  that  I  gave  up  my  books  and  newspapers 
[underlined].  It  was  a  complete  turnaround  in  my  life.  I  did  indeed  give  up 
my  ‘property’.  It  is  not  only  that  I  was  sorry!  No.  I  felt  myself  really  free.  It 
was  so  easy.  I  won’t  say  that  I  was  glad  [underlined].  No,  it  was  a  much  more 
complicated  and  deep  feeling.  No  doubt  I  shall  continue  to  collect.  He  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  feeling  of  a  gatherer,  a  collector,  will  never  understand 
what  real  sufferings  mean  when  one  feels  the  necessity  to  keep  something  or 
other.  It  is  not  to  do  with  hoarding,  but  with  preserving  for  the  future.’ 44  The 
diary  entries  show  that  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  was  overwhelmed  by  justifiable 
pride  and  a  feeling  of  elation  because  he  had  transferred  his  library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public:  it  was  not  by  chance  that  he  cited  S.  P.  Postnikov’s  opin¬ 
ion:  ‘Postnikov  was  amazed  that  I  had  given  away  the  library  to  the  Ministry. 
He  called  it  a  heroic  deed.’ 45  And  at  10  p.m.  on  2  January  1925  he  exclaimed: 
‘The  move  is  over!  The  library  is  in  the  Palace.  [. . .  ]  And  today  I  feel  that  I  can 
die  in  peace.  The  library  is  in  its  true  place.  All  will  be  preserved.’ 46  It  may  be 
supposed  that  one  of  the  compelling  motives  for  handing  over  the  library  was 
a  feeling  of  patriotism,  an  awareness  that  his  collection  would  serve  the  cause 
of  the  study  of  Slavdom.  Together  with  the  entries  on  events  linked  with  the 
transfer  of  his  library  and  plans  for  the  future  were  thoughts  on  the  Slavonic 
peoples:  ‘Thought  about  the  solving  of  Slavonic  problems  and  to  do  the  ut¬ 
most  in  that  respect.  I  am  a  Slav,  born  in  Ukraine,  raised  in  Russia,  living  in 
the  Czech  lands  [underlined].’ 47  And  there  follows  a  list  of  priorities:  T.  Bibli- 

42  At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  on  what  legal  basis  Tukalevskii’s 
library  became  part  of  the  Zemgor  library.  In  order  clarify  this  question,  further  archival  research 
is  necessary.  V.  Iu.  Voloshin  notes:  ‘In  1921  the  Zemgor  created  a  Russian  People’s  Library  and 
reading  room  in  Prague.  They  were  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  libraries  of  P.  L.  Lavrov,  M.  P.  Gots, 
E.  E.  Lazarev,  V.  M.  Chernov  and  partly  of  V.  N.  Tukalevskii,  transferred  to  the  Zemgor’  (XX 
vek:  Dve  Rossn — odna  kul'tura:  sbormk  nauchykh  trudov  po  materialam  14-kh  Smirdinskikh  chtenii , 
St  Petersburg,  2006,  p.  316).  For  a  description  of  the  content  and  owner’s  distinctive  mark  on 
Tukalevskii’s  personal  library:  see  article  by  O.  N.  Il'ina  and  M.  Magidova  (note  7). 

43  For  a  description  of  the  composition  of  Tukalevskii’s  personal  library,  see  O.  N.  Il'ina  and 
M.  Magidova  (note  7). 

44  Diary  1924-1926.  GARF.  f.  5777.  op.  1.  ed.  khr.  45.  1. 

45  Ibid.,  1  18. 

46  Ibid.,  1.  28. 

47  Ibid.,  1.  11. 
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ographical  index  of  journal  articles;  2.  Material  on  Slavs;  3.  Short  description 
of  Czech  scholars  and  writers;  4.  The  same  for  other  Slavonic  countries;  5. 
Description  of  literature  on  Slavonic  studies.’ 48 

Many  of  Tukalevskii’s  initiatives  were  linked  with  the  development  of 
Slavonic  bibliography.  The  Slavonic  theme  is  ever  present  in  his  personal  plans 
and  entries  on  the  pages  of  his  diary.  He  was  fairly  clear  in  his  understanding  of 
the  ‘Slavonic  question’  and  put  forward  a  programme  for  developing  Slavonic 
studies  in  which  a  significant  place  was  given  to  libraries  and  bibliography.  Let 
us  quote  in  abridged  form  a  fragment  from  a  diary  entry  for  30  December 
1924  that  in  our  opinion  gives  a  fair  description  of  Tukalevskii’s  position  on 
this  matter: 

Re  Slavdom.  The  question  is  obviously  much  wider  and  deeper  than  I 
thought.  Indeed  it  is  necessary  [. . .  ]  to  approach  the  question  from  var¬ 
ious  angles.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  realise  that  when  one  speaks  of 
Russian  participation  in  Slavonic  questions — one  must  not  only  think  of 
emigre  Russians.  One  must  remember  that  one  must  involve  scholars  and 
specialists  from  Russia  itself  and  Ukraine.  [. . .  ]  And  why  not  invite  people 
from  Russia  if  you  want  to  found  a  really  scholarly  institution.  That  may  in¬ 
deed,  more  than  anything  else,  bind  real  Russian  society  together  with  the 
Czechs,  Serbs,  Bulgarians  and  so  on.  [. . .  ]  That  may  indeed  help  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  ‘us’  and  ‘them’.  Of  course  one  has  to  acknowledge  that 
initially,  while  they  are  Bolsheviks,  they  will  send  Red  professors.  Nothing 
will  come  from  that  combination,  since  over  there  they  are  not  concerned 
with  Slavdom  but  with  the  Comintern?  [. . .  ]  The  work  must  be  done  with 
the  most  delicate,  inspired  diplomacy,  suitable  for  the  contemporary  sit¬ 
uation.  A  Slavonic  Institute  must  not  only  be  regarded  as  an  asylum  for 
emigre  organisations.  It  shall  also  not  be  a  chaotic,  charitable  affair  as  has 
been  the  case  up  to  now.  A  Slavonic  Institute  must  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  states  themselves.  And  Russia’s  part  would  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  That  is  also  a  motive — what  might  be  taken  from  refugees.  True,  by 
giving  a  refuge  to  the  institute,  the  Czechs  would  maintain  the  institution. 

But  given  all  that,  one  must  draw  Russian  scholars  over  to  one’s  side. 

Over  there  in  Russia  they  will  say — we  don’t  need  ‘Slavs’  from  the 
Czechs,  but  communists.  We  don’t  need  national  traits.  All  the  more  so 
since  we  hate  the  Poles,  and  the  Serbs  hate  the  Bulgarians.  So  one  needs  to 
attract  those  highly  cultured  and  scholarly  forces  that  might  impart  notes 
of  objectivity  to  the  cause.  There  is  nothing  greater  and  higher  in  its  objec¬ 
tivity  than  pure  scholarship!  One  must  then  approach  the  matter  in  such 
a  way  that  the  conditions  themselves  promote  objectivity.  And  the  main 
thing  needed  is  that  the  Institute  in  Prague  will  immediately  do  what  is 
constructive  and  necessary  for  all  the  Slavs  of  the  entire  Slavonic  world. 

The  first  step  must  be  taken  at  once.  Attract  not  by  declarations  but  im¬ 
mediately  with  vigorous  action.  One  must  also  find  a  target  that  one  could 
hit  at  once. 


48  Ibid.,  1.  17. 
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Really  necessary  for  all  the  Slavonic  peoples. 

Objective  scholarship  or  generally  educational. 

Apolitical. 

Democratic. 

[. . .]  Note:  1.  Publishing  scholarly  works  (initially  Russian — since  they 
can’t  themselves);  2.  Publishing  bibliography  and  information;  3.  Funding 
of  travel  for  the  study  of  things  Slavonic.49 

Ministers  from  the  Czechoslovak  government  visited  the  Library  in  October 
1925.  Tukalevskii  called  this  day  ‘my  triumph’  in  his  diary:  ‘They  were  all 
surprised  that  we  had  been  able  within  the  short  time  of  6  months  to  create 
such  a  library.  They  were  astounded.  I  relished  my  victory.’  50  Let  us  quote 
a  few  more  typical  entries.  On  19  January  1926  Tukalevskii  wrote:  ‘Today 
Alisa  Masaryk,  the  President’s  daughter,  made  a  completely  unexpected  visit 
to  the  Library.  She  was  dressed  very  simply  in  a  black  dress  and  a  plain  hat. 
But  a  sable  stole.  Wanted  to  show  her  the  Library  in  detail  but  she  was  in  a 
hurry.  Interested  in  a  French  book  on  witches.  Then  Pushkin  and  Tolstoi.  Her 
attention  drawn  to  Tolstoi  autograph.  Asked  for  the  journals  Stolitsa  i  usad'ba. 
She  said  that  in  her  view  that  place,  Letogradka,  was  unsuitable  for  keeping 
books.  [...].’ 51 

Let  us  note  among  other  events  in  the  Library’s  life  reflected  in  the  diary’s 
pages:  an  Exhibition  of  Ukrainian  Books,  the  International  Congress  of  Li¬ 
brarians  and  a  dinner  given  by  the  ministers  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
during  the  Congress  in  honour  of  Nikolai  Rubakin  (1926). 52 

Much  space  is  given  over  in  the  last  exercise  book  of  the  diaries  for  1935  to  a 
description  of  political  events  in  Europe  and  the  USSR.  Tukalevskii  describes 
in  detail,  for  example,  the  murder  of  S.  M.  Kirov  and  lays  out  the  various 
versions  of  the  crime.  He  was  thorough  in  his  recording  of  any  impressions  and 
assessments  of  Soviet  life,  and  followed  closely  the  political  trials  in  Moscow, 
not  suspecting  that  quite  soon  he  was  destined  to  become  a  victim  of  one 
of  them.  The  diary  retained  a  draft  of  a  letter,  most  probably  addressed  to 
Stalin,  in  which  he  tried  to  get  him  to  defend  him  from  the  slander  that  had 
reverberated  at  the  Moscow  trial.  Apart  from  the  request  for  help,  he  listed  his 
services  to  USSR  in  the  naive  hope  that  his  work  would  be  of  some  interest  to 
the  ‘leader  of  nations’: 

I  have  managed  to  set  up  a  Russian  Department  in  the  Slavonic  Library 
with  a  large  amount  of  literature  about  the  Soviet  Union  about  which  I 
have  written  in  the  Soviet  press.  I  have  written  many  articles  in  various  lan¬ 
guages  on  the  cultural  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Union.  Through 


49  Ibid.,  1.  20-21. 

50  Ibid.,  1.  53. 

51  Ibid.,  1.  73. 

52  Ibid.,  ed.  khr.  47.  1.  1-2. 
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a  literary  agency  in  Moscow  I  have  obtained  for  the  local  press  articles 
by  Soviet  authors  about  Soviet  culture.,  and  I  have  been  sending  various 
literary  materials  to  various  institutions  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  being 
in  communication  with  them  through  the  plenipotentiary  in  Prague.  [. . .  ] 
have  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the  Prague  Organisation  of  Social  Cultural 
Links  with  Foreign  Countries  by  which  I  have  furthered  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  Czech  and  Russian  scholars,  let  alone  my  help  to  various  authors 
engaged  in  writing  articles  about  the  Union  in  various  languages.  Latterly 
I  have  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  plenipotentiary  in  Prague.  I  have 
been  consulted  about  various  pieces  of  information  and  I  have  supplied 
various  reference  works  about  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Library _ 53 

Far  from  all  Tukalevskii’s  plans  in  the  field  of  bibliography  and  librari- 
anship  were  destined  to  be  realised.  The  archive  has  unpublished  works  by 
Tukalevskii,  preparatory  drafts  for  articles  and  books,  extensive  plans  for  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  Library.  Tukalevskii’s  plans  for  the  work  of  the  Library 
envisaged  the  compilation  of  lists  of  books  published  in  Russia,  in  the  emigra¬ 
tion,  in  Ukraine,  and  the  creation  of  a  chronicle  of  the  main  contemporary 
events.  He  also  gave  thought  to  giving  lectures  on  bibliography  for  librari- 
anship  courses  in  Prague  and  dreamt  of  a  bibliographical  journal  that  would 
reflect  Russian  and  Ukrainian  literature,  a  distinctive,  extensive  book  chronicle 
that  might,  in  his  opinion,  serve  as  guidance  for  European  librarians.  Vladimir 
Nikolaevich  considered  that  that  would  be  propaganda  for  the  Russian  book 
abroad. 

From  the  Slavonic  Library  reports,  it  appears  that  a  weekly  seminar  was 
held  for  the  librarians  for  discussion  of  professional,  library  and  bibliographi¬ 
cal  problems.  The  archive  preserves  a  fragment  of  a  lecture  ‘What  is  bibliogra¬ 
phy?’,54  that  was  probably  intended  for  this  seminar.  Judging  by  the  fragment, 
in  this  lecture  Tukalevskii  reviewed  terminological  questions  in  bibliography, 
and  tried  to  define  the  demands  on  bibliographical  aids  and  professional  de¬ 
mands  on  bibliographers,  and  traced  the  basic  stages  in  the  development  of 
bibliography  in  Russia.  An  easy  style  and  graphic  examples  allowed  the  lec¬ 
ture’s  author  to  give  a  lively  exposition,  it  would  seem,  of  the  dry  tenets  of 
bibliographical  theory  and  practice.  As  an  illustration,  here  are  some  lines 
from  the  document: 

Over  a  century,  if  one  considers  that  the  first  bibliographer  Sopikov  pub¬ 
lished  his  compilation  in  1812,  over  a  century  has  passed,  each  day  the 
word  has  flashed  before  our  eyes,  and  yet  up  until  this  very  day  we  cannot 
determine  what  ‘Bibliography’  is.  To  a  question  of  mine  about  the  essence 
of  bibliography  one  graduating  student  replied  ‘that’s  to  do  with  books 
by  and  large,  isn’t  it’.  An  excellent  answer.  That  is  precisely  what  mod- 


53  Diary  1935,  ed.  khr.  63.  1. 

54  Lecture  [fragment,  typescript]  ‘Chto  takoe  bibliografiia’  (GARF.  f.  5777.  op.  1.  ed.  kh.  454). 
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ern  Russian  society  understands  by  the  term  ‘bibliography’.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  in  the  same  intelligent  society  or  in  journalism,  the  subject 
of  Bibliographer  arises,  then  immediately  there  springs  to  mind  the  image 
of  something, — yes,  ‘something’  and  not  ‘somebody’ — dry,  worm-like,  for 
every  Bibliographer  is  associated  with  a  book-worm  crawling  under  the 
spine  of  a  book’s  binding.55 

And  further  on,  in  formulating  the  tasks  facing  bibliographers,  he  again  turns 
to  the  comparison:  ‘And  for  that,  the  bibliographers  themselves  must  trans¬ 
form  themselves  from  a  “worm-like”  creature  under  a  dusty  binding  into 
scholars  with  no  need  of  a  condescending  pat  on  the  back  from  any  newspaper 
man,  today  from  a  reporter  and  tomorrow  from  the  reviewer  of  a  book.5  56  As 
the  diary  bears  witness,  V.  N.  Tukalevskii  intended  to  publish  his  lectures  on 
bibliography  and  the  history  of  the  book.  The  archive  has  other  preparatory 
material  too  for  works  on  bibliography.  Material  headed  ‘Studies  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Russian  book.  The  book  in  Russian  in  the  USSR’ 57  was  begun  in 
1927.  It  has  statistical  tables  of  books  and  journals  in  Ukrainian  and  Russian 
prepared  from  materials  in  Knizhnaia  letopis ',  and  a  comparative  analysis  was 
made  of  publishing  production  according  to  branch  of  knowledge  and  coun¬ 
try. 

More  refined  in  character  are  the  draft  materials  for  an  article  ‘Introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  Course  “A  Full  Explanation  of  the  Subject  and  Principle  in  Book 
Selection”  (in  Russian  and  Czech)’,58  that  also  date  from  1927.  These  mate¬ 
rials  were  written,  it  may  be  suggested,  under  the  undoubted  influence  of  his 
acquaintance  with  European  theory  and  practice  in  librarianship.  The  work 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  professional  qualities  of  the  librarian  who 
‘should  have  an  index-like  mind,  that  is  his  mind  should  not  waste  and  squan¬ 
der  its  knowledge,  but  register  it  in  such  a  way  that  at  any  moment  it  could 
be  an  index’.59  Tukalevskii  spends  some  time  on  questions  of  the  interaction 
of  librarian  and  reader,  and  notes  the  special  nature  of  the  librarian’s  aware¬ 
ness.  The  following  sections  ‘Introductions  . . .  ’  are  devoted  to  the  significance 
of  the  book,  its  structure,  elements  of  the  reference  apparatus,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  books  according  to  various  indicators  (material  and  content,  country, 
chronology,  form,  the  nature  of  the  text,  etc.).  The  types,  forms  and  genres  of 
publications  are  selected  for  special  investigation.  It  is  curious  that  he  calls  ad¬ 
vertising  publications  ‘publications  for  promoting  success’.  A  significant  part 

55  Ibid.,  1.  1. 

56  Ibid.,  1.  3. 

57  ‘Etiudy  iz  istorii  russkoi  knigi.  Kniga  na  russkom  iazyke  v  SSSR’:  Working  materials  (ibid., 
ed.  khr.  448). 

58  Article,  ‘Vvedenie  k  kursu  “Polnoe  ob"iasnenie  predmeta  i  printsipa  pri  vybore  knigi”  ’,  in 
Russian,  Czech  and  French  (ibid.,  ed.  khr.  449). 

59  Ibid.,  1.  1. 
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of  the  document  is  written  in  French  and  Czech.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
material  cited  above  and  the  archival  documentation  out  of  the  scope  of  the 
present  review  may  be  of  interest  to  contemporary  book  historians  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  history  of  the  formation  of  bibliographical  ideas  and  the 
history  of  librarianship  in  the  Russian  emigration. 

The  multi-faceted  work  of  V.  N.  Tukalevskii  as  librarian,  bibliographer  and 
bibliophile  demands  further  study,  requiring  active  use  of  his  rich  archival 
heritage. 

The  present  review  has  been  able  to  present  only  a  few  examples  from  his 
personal  papers.  The  letters  and  reminiscences  of  the  contemporaries  with 
whom  his  destiny  brought  him  into  contact  are  also  of  undoubted  interest. 
In  conclusion  let  us  note  that  apart  from  GARF,  archive  material  linked  with 
V.  N.  Tukalevskii’s  life  and  work  is  preserved  in  RGALi,  the  St  Petersburg 
section  of  the  RAN  Archive,  in  the  Literary  Archive  of  the  Museum  of  Czech 
Literature  in  Prague  and  in  Finnish  archives.60  Research  into  the  whole  range 
of  archive  material  and  also  material  from  emigre,  Czechoslovak  and  Soviet 
periodicals  should  afford  the  opportunity  to  amplify  some  circumstances  in 
his  life  and  work  and  to  give  an  unbiased  assessment  of  his  contribution  to 
Russian  emigre  cultural  development  and  librarianship  in  Europe  in  the  first 
third  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  scholarly  reconstruction 
of  V.  N.  Tukalevskii’s  road  through  life  will  help  to  debunk  the  myths  and 
conjectures  that  until  now  have  surrounded  his  name. 


Translated  hy  W  Gareth  Jones 


60  See  notes  6,  21,  28. 


ApxHBHO-SHSjiHorpac^HHecKHe  3aMeTKH 
06  H3fl,aHHax  THnorpa(J)HH  CyxonyTHoro  IIIjiaxeTHoro 
Ka^eTCKoro  Kopnyca  1791 — 1795  rr. 

A.K).  CaMapHH 

IUecTHTOMHbiH  ‘CBO^HbiH  KaTajior  pyccKOH  KHHrH  rpa^aHCKOH  nenaTH 
XVIII  BeKa.  1725 — 1800’  (MocKBa,  1962 — 1975)  ABjiaeTCfl  npoHHOH 

OCHOBOH  H3yneHHfl  HCTOpHH  KHHrH  3TOrO  nepHOTja.  no  CJIOBaM 

coBpeMeHHOH  HccjieaoBaTejibHHUbi  H.K).  OoMemco,  oh  CTaji  ‘aTanoHOM 
HayHHoro  6H6jiHorpa(})HpoBaHHfl  pyccKOH  KHHrH’.1  BamioH  cocTaBHOH 
nacTbio  KaTanora  CTajiH  npHMenaHHB  h  aHHOTariHH,  aonojiHjnomHe 
6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHe  omicaHHB.  XapaKTepH3yfl  hx  coaep^caHHe,  M.M. 
nojiOHCKan  nncajia,  hto  b  hhx  ‘cooGujaioTCJi  CBe,neHH5i  06  aBTopax  h  jnmax, 
npHHaCTHbIX  K  H3/jaHHJO  KHHrH,  eCJlH  OHH  He  ynOMHHyTbl  Ha  THTyjlbHOM 
jiHCTe,  o  HajiHHHH  napajuiejibHoro  TeKCTa  Ha  HHOCTpaHHOM  5i3biKe,  o  cocTaBe 
KHHrH,  HaJIHHHH  B  HeH  KHHrOTOprOBbIX  pOCnHCCH  H  CnHCKOB  noanHCHHKOB’,  a 
TaK)K e  co6patLiaeTC5i  BHHMaHHe  Ha  ^aHHbie  HCTOpHKO-KHH^cHoro  xapaKTepa: 
Ha  ueH3ypHyio  HCTopnio,  THpaam,  aBTopoB,  H3,aaTejieH,  nepeBOflHHKOB, 
pe/iaKTOpOB  KHHr  H  nepHOAHHeCKHX  H3£aHHH’.2 

flaHHaH  HH(J>opMariHJi  hocht  Hpe3BbiHaHH0  Ba>KHbiH  xapaKTep  tijiji 
HCTOpHKOB  KHHrH,  a  3aHaCTyK>,  H  RJW  HCTOpHKOB  jiHTepaTypbi,  o6tU,eCTBeHHOH 
mmcjih  h  t.a.  He  cjiynaHHo,  npoaojDKafl  Tpa,zi,Hij,HK)  cocTaBjieHHB  CBo^Hbix 
KaTajioroB  Ha  MaTepnane  nepBOH  neTBepTH  XIX  b.,  coBpeMeHHbie 
6n6jiHorpa(J)bi  pacuiHpHJiH  kojihhcctbo  aonojiHHTejibHbix  acneKTOB  (Bcero 
okojio  30),  OTpa^caeMbix  npn  onncaHHH  KHHr  h  ^ypHajioB  b  cjiynae  HajiHHHB 
HH(J)OpMaU,HH  O  HHX.3 

HacTO  ycTaHOBJieHHe  TaKHx  AaHHbix  TpeGyeT  o6pameHH5i  k  apxHBHbiM 
MaTepnanaM.  Eme  b  1969  r.  B.A.  3anaflOB  b  peu,eH3HH  Ha  nepBbie 
nHTb  tomob  ‘CBOAHoro  KaTanora  pyccKOH  KHHrH  XVIII  BeKa’  nncaji,  hto 
pnjx  HMeiomHxca  b  HeM  ‘npoOenoB,  nponycKOB,  HeTOHHOCTeH,  ohih6ok’ 


1  0om6hko  H.K).  O  HeKOTopbix  acneKTax  cocTaBneHHH  HaynHbix  onncaHHH  nna  "CBonHoro 
KaTanora  pyccKOH  KHHrH  1801 — 1825  rr.’  //  KHHra:  Mccne^OBaHHa  h  MaTepnajibi.  MocKBa,  1994. 
C6.  67.  C.  185. 

2  Moaohckcih  M.M.  Htoth  paGoTbi  no  cocTaBJieHHK)  ‘Cbo^hoto  KaTanora  pyccKOH  khhth 
rpa^aHCKOH  nenaTH  XVIII  BeKa’  //  Tpyn;bi  TEJI.  MocKBa,  1969.  T.  11.  C.  140. 

3  Cm.:  0om6hko  H.K).  (npHMenaHHe  1);  Moaohckcih  M.M.,  EepdnuKoe  JIM.  FIpo6neMbi 
6H6nHorpac})HHecKoro  penepTyapa  pyccKOH  khhth  nepBOH  neTBepTH  XIX  BeKa  //  EepdHUKoe 
JI  M.  ‘CnacTnHBbiH  Ochhkc’:  OnepKH  o  pyccKOM  coHeTe  h  khh>khoh  KynbType  XVIII  —  Hanana 
XIX  BeKa.  CaHKT-rieTep6ypr,  1997.  C.  192 — 195. 
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o6ycjioBJieH  ‘HeonpaB/jaimo  MajibiM  npuBjieHeHHeM  apxHBHoro  MaTepnajia’.4 
Oh  npuBeji  HHTepecHbie  apxHBHbie  Ha6jiio^eHHa,  no3BOJiHBuiHe  ycTaHOBHTb 
THpa^H  H3^aHHH,  aBTOpCTBO  OT/jeJIbHbIX  npOH3BeaeHHH,  a aTy  HX  Bbixoaa  B 
CBeT  h  t.r.  ^aHHbie  CBeaeHHa,  icax  h  mho^ccctbo  apyrax  yTOHHeHHH,  bouijih 
b  BbinymeHHbiii  b  1975  r.  ^onojiHHTejibHbm  tom  ‘CBoaHoro  KaTajiora’. 

BMecTe  c  TeM,  nojiHoro  BOBJieneHHa  apxHBHoro  MaTepnajia  no  hctophh 
pyccKoii  khhth  XVIII  b.  b  HayHHbm  o6opoT  npoBeaeHo  He  6bIJTO.  B 
nocjieayiomHe  ro^bi  b  MOHorpa(J)H5ix  h  cTaTbax  khhtobc/iob  h  ^hjiojiotob 
6biJio  BbiaBJieHO  MHoacecTBo  OTAejibHbix  (j)aKTOB  no  hctophh  H3AaHHa 
khht  h  acypHajiOB,  cBe,aeHHH  06  hx  THpa^cax,  aBTopax  h  nepeBo^HHicax 
h  t.^.  Oco6o  cjie^yeT  Bbi^ejiHTb  cneuHajibHbie  AonojiHeHHH  k  ‘CBO^HOMy 
KaTajiory’,  cocTaBJieHHbie  B PaxoM.5  B  hhx  oh,  TJiaBHbiM  o6pa30M, 
yTOHHaeT  CBeaeHHa  06  aBTopax  nepeBoaHbix  khht  h  opHTHHajiax,  c  KOTopbix 
BbinojmajiHCb  nepeBoabi,  ho  Taioice  npHBoanT  OT^ejibHbie  aaHHbie  o  THpa^cax, 
MecTe  h  roae  H3/jaHHJi,  Tmiorpa({)Hjix  h  t./j. 

Jlnuib  b  2005  r.  yBHaejiH  cbct  noATOTOBjieHHbie  fl.B.  TiojiHHeBbiM  eme  b 
KOHH,e  1960-x  rr.  6onee  300  aonojiHeHHH,  xacaiomHxca  H3aaHHH  THnorpa4)HH 
AxaaeMHH  Hayx,  BbiuieauiHx  b  1740 — 1760-e  rr.  B  hhx  npHBeAeHbi  HOBbie 
CBe^eHHtf  06  hx  rapa^ax,  mmax,  /jejiaBinHx  H3AaTejibcxHe  3aKa3bi,  TeMnax 
npOaa^H  KHHT  H  T.#.6 

O  npOflyKTHBHOCTH  apXHBHbIX  nOHCKOB  CBH^eTeJTbCTByeT  H  OnbIT  pa6oTbI 
aBTOpa  HacToau^HX  3aMeTOK.  Tax,  no  MaTepnajiaM  jihhhoto  apxHBHoro 
c{)OHaa  >LH.  ByjiraKOBa,  xpaHameroca  b  OT/xene  pyxonncen  Pocchhckoh 
rocyaapcTBeHHOH  6H6jiHOTeKH,  yaajiocb  He  TOJibKo  oxapaKTepH30BaTb  ero 
MHorojieTHKDK)  aeaTeubHocTb  no  BbinycKy  b  cbct  coGctbchhoto  nepeBoaa 
MHoroTOMHoro  ‘BceMnpHoro  nyTeuiecTBOBaTejia’  a66aTa  )K.  rq  JIa  IIopTa, 
HO  H  ycTaHOBHTb  THpa)XH  nOHTH  BCeX  ero  TOMOB,  BblXOaHBUIHX  B  1778 — 1794 
rr.  b  ceMH  Tnnorpa(j)H5ix  (M.K.  IIlHopa  h  H.R.  BeHT6pexTa,  Axa^eMHH  Hayx, 
H.3L  BeHT6pexTa,  B.JI.  Texa,  H.K.  IIlHopa,  OH.  EpeHTxon(j)a,  Kopnyca 
HHOCTpaHHbIX  eflHHOBepueB).7 

HHTepecHbie  Haxo/XKH  Gbijin  c/jejiaHbi  h  npn  pa6oTe  c  aoxyMeHTaMH 
THnorpa(J)HH  Cyxonyraoro  IIIjiaxeTHoro  xaaeTexoro  xopnyca,  xpaHamHMHca 
b  Pocchhckom  rocyaapcTBeHHOM  BoeHHo-HCTopHHecKOM  apxHBe  (PrBHA).  B 

4  3anadoe  B.A.  BH6jiHorpa(J)Ha  h  apxHBbi  /  /  Pyccxaa  JiHTepaTypa.  1969.  JNb  1.  C.  213. 

5  Cm.:  PaK  B.JI.  EH6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHe  3aMeTKH  //  XVIII  BeK.  CaHKT-neTep6ypr,  1995.  C6. 
19.  C.  187 — 222;  Oh  we.  EnOjiHorpa^HHecKHe  3aMeTKH  //  XVIII  Bex.  CaHKT-neTep6ypr,  1996. 
C6.  20.  C.  169—203. 

6  Cm.:  TwAuuee  JJ.B.  MaTepHanbi  o  HeKOTopbix  n3,aaHHflx,  HanenaTaHHbix  b  THnorpa(J)HH 
AKa^eMHH  Hayx  b  40 — 60-e  ro^bi  XVIII  Beica:  (/XonojiHeimfl  k  KOMMeHTapmo  ‘CBO^Horo 
KaTajiora  pyccxon  xhh™  rpa>x,aaHcxoH  nenara  XVIII  Bexa.  1725 — 1800’)  //  KHHra: 
HccjieAOBaHHa  h  MaTepHajibi.  MocxBa,  2005.  C6.  83.  C.  171 — 221. 

7  Cm.:  CaMupuH  A.IO.  M3,aaTejibcxafl  ^eaTeubHOCTb  A 3A.  ByjiraKOBa  //  KHHra: 
MccuezioBaHHa  h  MarepHajibi.  MocxBa,  2003.  C6.  81.  C.  162 — 163. 
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2007  r.  ncnojiHJieTCfl  250  jieT  c  MOMeHTa  Havana  H3^aTejibCKOH  aeflTejibHOCTH 
Kopnyca,  xoTopaa  npoaojDxajracb  6ojiee  70  jieT  n  BHecna  3HaHHTejibHbin 
BKjia^  b  pa3BHTHe  OTenecTBeHHOH  KyjibTypbi.  Tnnorpa^nji  6bijia  ocHOBaHa 
ceHaTCKHM  yKa30M  ot  11  anpejia  1757  r.  B  HeM,  b  nacTHocTH,  roBopHjiocb: 
‘Ana  nenaTaHH^  xHnr  k  o6yneHHK>  Haxo^^mHxcH  npn  tom  Kopnyce  yHTep- 
0(J)HUepOB  H  KafleTOB  COHHHeHHbIMH  llpO^eCCOpaMH  H  MH(j)OpMaTOpaMH 
toto  Kopnyca  Ha  Pocchhcxom  AiianexTe  c/iuhctbchhoh  MeTo^bi,  bko  to: 
Apn(})MeTHKH,  reoMeTpnn,  reorpa(j)HH  n  reHepajibHon  McTOpnn,  Taxace  n 
npHHaAJieacan^nx  k  bohhckhm  o6p5maM  cneiinajibHbix  Bejinxnx  reHepanoB 
KOMnaHHH  n  npOHHx  ^ocTonaMHTHbix  nx  aeji,  ynpe^HTb  Tnnorpa^mio,  noHe^ce 
OHoe  Heo6xoflHMO  xax  rjia  Kopnyca,  Tax  n  ana  nojib3bi  oOinecTBa  BecbMa 
Hy^KHO’.8 

TnnorpaiJmji  ObicTpo  crana  oahhm  H3  xpynHenuinx  nojinrpa(J)HHecxHX 
ueHTpOB  CBoero  BpeMenn.  A°  xomja  XVIII  ctojtcthji,  no  no^cneTaM  yneHbix, 
H3  ee  CTeH  BbiuiJio  6ojree  500  Ha3BaHHH  xhht  h  acypHanoB  Ha  pyccxoM 
n  HHocTpaHHbix  A3bixax.9  IIpHMepHO  nojiOBHHa  nenaTHon  npo^yxiinn 
noHBHJiacb  b  pe3yjibTaTe  3axa30B  nacTHbix  jihij  (aBTopoB,  nepeBo/praxoB, 
Mei^eHaTOB).  B  Hncjre  H3,zjaHHH  xopnyca  6bijin  opnrnHajibHbie  noaTnnecxne 
n  npo3annecxne  npon3BefleHH5i  pyccxnx  JiHTepaTOpoB  A. II.  CyMapoxoBa, 
B.T.  3ojioTHHi3xoro,  H.B.  JleoHTbeBa,  O.A.  3MHHa,  JI.I4.  CnnxapeBa,  B.E. 
EjibHaHHHOBa,  0.51.  Ko3ejibcxoro,  M.H.  ElonoBa,  14.  Bjia^bixnHa  n  jxp.  3^ecb 
6biJin  onyOjinxoBaHbi  nepeBOflbi  cohhhchhh  M.  CepBaHTeca,  7K.-E.  Monbepa, 
O.M.  BojibTepa,  /I,,  fln^po,  T.  OnjmnHra,  A.O.  npeBO  a  3k3hji^,  X.O. 
TejuiepTa  n  /ip. 

OcoOeHHO  pa3Hoo6pa3HbiM  penepTyap  xopnycHon  THnorpa^nn  6biji 
b  1760-e  rr.,  nocxojibxy  ee  ‘IIlTaT’,  npnHHTbin  1  ceHT5i6p5i  1761  r., 
npe/iycMaTpnBaji  CBoeo6pa3Hyio  cncTeMy  rocyaapcTBeHHoro  xpeaHTOBaHHfl 
H3aaTeJIbCXHX  HaHHHaHHH  HaCTHbIX  JIHIJ.10  HMeHHO  3TOT  nepnozi 
H3aaTejibcxon  aeaTejibHOCTH  Kopnyca  Han6ojiee  khtchcmbho  H3yHajicfl 
b  ncTopnorpa(J)HH. 1 1 

C  Hanana  1770-x  rr.  Tnnorpa^na  CyxonyTHoro  IUjwxeTHoro  xa^eTcxoro 

8  IIojiHoe  co6paHHe  3aKOHOB  Pocchhckoh  HMnepHH.  CaHKT-lleTep6ypr,  1830.  T.  14.  C.  758. 
No  10718. 

9  Cm.:  KoHdaxoea  T.M.  CTaHOBjiemie  H3AaTejibCKoro  annapaTa  b  CTpyKType  CyxonyTHoro 
IIIjiaxeTCKoro  KarteTCKoro  Kopnyca  (XVIII  b.)  /  /  Khh^khoc  nejio  IleTepGypra — IleTporpana — 
JleHHHrpazia.  JleHHHrpart,  1981.  C.  22 — 23. 

10  IIoApo6Hee  cm.:  CaMapim  A.K).  ‘IIlTaC  THnorpacjtHH  Cyxonymoro  Illjiaxemoro 
Ka^eTCKoro  Kopnyca  1761  r .11  KHnra  b  Pocchh.  MocKBa,  2006.  C6.  1.  C.  134 — 147. 

11  Cm.:  CmomRHCKUu  U.H.  M3  nponuioro  PbmapcKOH  Axa^eMnn  //  FlertarorHHecKHH 
c6opHHK.  1915.  No  1.  C.  38 — 60;  Jlynnoe  C.U.  Tnnorpa^na  Cyxonymoro  Illjiaxemoro 
Ka^eTCKoro  Kopnyca  b  1757 — 1763  rr.  n  ee  3aKa3Hbie  H3,o;aHH}i  //  KHnra  n  GhOjihotckh  b  Pocchh 
XIV — nepBOH  nojiOBHHe  XIX  BeKa.  JleHHHrpart,  1982.  C.  5 — 25;  UlaMpau  ff.JJ.  L(eH3ypHbiH 
Ha^3op  Hart  THnorpa(J)HeH  Cyxonymoro  LUjiaxemoro  KaneTCKoro  Kopnyca  /  /  XVIII  Bex. 
MocKBa;  JleHHHrpan,  1940.  C6.  2.  C.  293 — 329. 
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Kopnyca  npnoSpeTaeT  Gojibine  nepT,  CBOHCTBeHHbix  Be^oMCTBeHHOMy 
H3AaTejibCKOMy  ijeHTpy.  Ho  3/iecb  nonpeacHeMy  npoaojraaioT  Bbixo^HTb 
khhth  h  acypHajibi,  nenaTaiomHecfl  no  nacTHbiM  3axa3aM.  ^aHHbiii  3Tan 
HCTOpHH  H3AaTejibCKoro  aena  b  Kopnyce  MeHee  HCCJieaoBaH. 

06pameHHe  k  apxHBHbiM  ^oxyMeHTaM  no3BOJi5ieT  AonojiHHTb  HaniH  3Hamui 
no  HCTopnn  KHnroH3AaHHH  n  KHuropacnpocTpaHeHna  Kopnyca,  hto  Hauino 
OTpa^eHne  b  pa^e  ony6jiHKOBaHHbix  pa6oT.12  CneiinajibHan  CTaTba  6biJia 
nocB^meHa  BbiHBJieHHbiM  no  apxnBHbiM  ^OKyMeHTaM  aaHHbiM  o  THpa^cax  35 
Ha3BaHHH  KHnr  n  1  )KypHajia,  HanenaTaHHbix  b  THnorpa(j)HH  CyxonyTHoro 
Kopnyca  b  1768 — 1771  rr.13 

HacToan^ne  3aMeTKH  OTpa^caioT  HOBbie  /jaHHbie  06  H3AaHHHx  THnorpa(j)HH 
Cyxonymoro  IIIjmxeTHoro  Ka^eTCKoro  Kopnyca,  yBH^eBmnx  cbct  b  1791 — 
1795  rr.  Cne/iyeT  oroBopHTbcn,  hto  flOKyMeHTan,HH  mnorpa(j)HH  coxpaHHJiacb 
He  nojiHOCTbio,  b  Hen  hmciotch  3HaHHTejibHbie  xpoHOJiorHHecKHe  jiaKyHbi. 
McTOHHHKOM  JXJlft  BbIHBJieHHH  npHBO^HMblX  CBe,ZI,eHHH  CTaJlH  KHHTH  ‘Ha 
3anncKy  no  ranorpa(j)HH  npnxoaa  ,n,eHer  h  pacxo^a  khht’,  KOTopbie 
BejiHCb  b  1792 — 1795  rr.14  B  hhx  (J)HKCHpoBajiHCb  cyMMbi,  nojryHeHHbie 
THnorpa(j)HeH  3a  BbinojiHeHne  Ka3eHHbix  h  nacTHbix  3aKa30B,  KaK  npaBHJio, 
c  yKa3aHneM  o6beMOB  nocjieflHHX,  a  Tax^ce  fleHbra,  BbipyneHHbie  ot  npo^aacn 
H3aaTejibCKOH  npo^yKUHH.  H3  AOKyMeHTOB  cjie^yeT,  hto  THnorpa(J)H5i 
BbinycKana  He  TOJibKO  khhth,  ho  h  ^OBOJibHo  mhoto  aKtumeHTHOH  npoayKnnn 
(naTeHTOB  Ha  hhhm,  BH3HTHbix  Ghjictob,  6HjieTOB  ana  po3birpbiuia  jioTepen, 
no^opo^KHbix,  6HjieTOB  ‘Ha  noMa/jHbie  ropmoHKH’,  HaKJieeK  k  uiTO(|)aM,  (J)opM 
BeKcenen,  KaTanoroB  xyao^KHHKOB,  npeHCKypaHTOB  h  t.#.). 

3anncH  hocht  paGonnH  xapaKTep,  b  hhx  aaioTCH  KparKHe  onncaHHH 
H3AaHHH,  KOTopbie  6bIJIH  nOHHTHbl  COTpy^HHKaM  THnorpa(J)HH,  HO  Tpy^HO 
no/maioTCfl  pacuiH(J)pOBKe  ceronHH,  oco6eHHO  xor^a  penb  H/jeT  npocTO 
o  HanenaTaHKH  ‘peneil  Ha  (j)paHijy3CKOM  jobiKe’  hjih  ‘Ha  HeMenKOM 
H3biKe  cthxob’.  B  3toh  cbh3h  b  HecKOJibKHx  cjiynanx  HaM  He  yaanocb 
H,aeHTH(J)HnHpoBaTb  ynoMHHaeMbie  b  /joKyMeHTax  H3,aaHHjr  Bo3mo^cho, 
HeKOTopbie  H3  hhx  6yayT  onpe^ejieHbi  npH  aajibHenuieH  pa6oTe. 

B  XORQ  HCCJie^OBaHHH  ^OnOJlHeHa  HH(j)OpMaUH5I  O  31  H3/jaHHH,  H3  KOTOpbIX 

12  Cm.:  CaMcipim  A.K).  Yaacme  Axa^eMnn  HayK  b  opraHH3an,HH  mnorpacjmn  CyxonyTHoro 
Illjiaxemoro  Ka^eTCKoro  Kopnyca  //  Oe^opoBCKne  aTeHna,  2003.  MocKBa,  2003.  C.  351 — 358; 
Oh  Jtce.  KHHJKHaa  ToproBJia  CyxonyTHoro  IHjiaxemoro  Ka^eTCKoro  Kopnyca  b  Haaajie  1770-x 
rr.  /  /  KHnra  n  MnpoBaa  HHBHjnoanna:  MaTepnajibi  XI  MoK^yHapo^Hon  HayaHon  KOH(j)epeHijHH 
no  npo6jieMaM  KHnroBe,neHHfl  (MocKBa,  20 — 21  anpejia  2004  r.).  MocKBa,  2004.  T.  2.  C.  1 54 — 

1 56;  Oh  we.  Tnnorpa^na  Cyxonymoro  IILnaxemoro  Ka^eTCKoro  Kopnyca  n  pa3Bnme  aacmon 
HHHLiHaTHBbi  b  H3,aaTejibCKOM  .aejie  Pocchh  //  Y HHBepcHTeTCKafl  KHnra.  2006.  No  7.  C.  48 — 50  n 
4  p- 

13  CaMcipim  A.K).  Tnpaxcn  H3,aaHnn  mnorpa^nn  Cyxonymoro  IHjiaxemoro  Ka^eTCKoro 
Kopnyca  b  1768 — 1771  rr.  //  AKTyajibHbie  npoSneMbi  Teopnn  n  HCTopnn  6n6jino4)HJibCTBa: 
MaTepnajibi  X  MejKAyHapo^Hon  HayaHon  KOH(J)epeHHnn.  CaHKT-nerep6ypr,  2005.  C.  47 — 51. 

14  PrBMA.  O.  314.  On.  1.  A-  3806,  3818,  3830,  3857. 
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26  HanenaTaHbi  Ha  pyccxoM,  a  5  —  Ha  HHOCTpaHHbix  Ji3bixax.  Bee 
nojryHeHHbie  CBe^eHHa  npHBe^eHbi  HH>xe.  3to  —  AaHHbie  o  THpa>xax  h 
3axa3HHxax  H3AaHHH,  ijeHax  3a  HanenaTaHHe,  OTAenbHbie  CBHAeTejibCTBa  o 
xo/je  pacnpocTpaHeHHa;  b  oahom  cjryaae  y^ajiocb  noATBepAHTb  THnoTe3y  06 
aBTopcTBe  (Me  13),  b  ApyroM  ycTaHOBJieHbi  mccto  H3AaHHa  h  THnorpa(j)H5i 
(Ms  24).  noaTBep^aeTca  Tax)xe  HHc|)opMaAH5i  06  ootom  H3  pa3bicKHBaeMbix 
H3aaHHH  (Me  25). 

BbiaBjieHHbie  CBeaeHHa  npeACTaBjiaioT  HHTepec  xax  j\jin  hctophh 
KOHKpeTHbIX  H3^aHHH,  TaK  H  RJIK  C03AaHH5I  oGlIjeH  CTaTHCTHHeCKOH  KapTHHbl 
pyccKoro  KHHronenaTaHHa  BTOpoii  nojioBHHbi  XVIII  b.  KpoMe  Toro, 
ohh  coAep^caT  ijeHHbie  CBHAeTejibCTBa  o  MajionccjieAOBaHHOM  nepHOAe 
AeaTejibHOCTH  THnorpa(J)HH  CyxonyTHoro  IUjiaxeTHoro  xaAeTcxoro  Kopnyca. 

CTpyKTypa  Hauinx  apxHBHo-6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKHx  3aMeTOK  TaxoBa: 
nopaAKOBbiH  HOMep  AonojiHeHHa,  a  BCJieA  3a  hhm  b  cKo6Kax  HOMep  no 
‘CBOAHOMy  KaTajiory  pyeexon  xhhth  rpa)XAaHCXOH  nenaTH  XVIII  Bexa’ 
hjih  ‘CBOAHOMy  KaTajiory  KHHr  Ha  HHOCTpaHHbix  a3bixax,  H3AaHHbix 
b  Pocchh  b  XVIII  Bexe’,  B3»Toe  H3  cBOAHbix  xaTajioroB  coxpameHHoe 
6H6jiHorpa(})HHecxoe  onncaHHe,  BnepBbie  BBOAHMbie  b  HaynHbiH  o6opoT 
CBeAeHHa  no  hctophh  H3AaHHa,  ccbiJixa  Ha  apxHBHbie  AoxyMeHTbi, 
nocjiy^cHBmHe  hctohhhxom  HH(j)opMaAHH.  ,3,Ba  nocjieAHHx  xoMnoHeHTa 
BbiAejieHbi  xypcHBOM. 


M3danun  na  pyccKOM  H3biKe 

1  (CK  142).  AHacTacHH  (EpaTaHOBcxHH-PoMaHeHxo,  AHApen  CeMeHOBHH, 
1761 — 1806).  Penb  roBopeHHaa  BoeHHbiM  B03pacTaM  HMn.  IIIjiaxeTHaro 
cyxonyraaro  xaAeTexaro  xopnyca  HepoMOHaxoM  AHacTacneM  npH  nepBOM 
BCTynAeHHH  b  aojdxhoctb  yHHTejiM  3axoHy  6o)xhk>  1792  roAa  (JieBpajiH  28 
AHa.  CaHXT-IIeTep6ypr,  npn  ohom  )xe  Kopnyce,  1792.  7  c.  4°. 

Tupaotc  —  450  3K3.  HanenamaHo  3a  cuem  Kopnyca. 

PTBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3806.  JI.  3  06. 

2  (CK  143).  AHacTacHH  (EpaTaHOBcxHH-PoMaHeHxo,  AHApen  Ccmchobkh, 
1761 — 1806).  Cjiobo  b  AeHb  po)XAeHHa  OjraroBepHbia  rocyAapbiHH  h  bcjihxhh 
xHa^cHbi  MapHH  IlaBJioBHbi. . .  CaHXT-IIeTep6ypr,  npn  ohom  >xe  Kopnyce 
(CyxonyTHOM  IIIjiaxeTHOM  xbactcxom.  —  A. Cl),  1794.  12  c.  4°. 

Tupajw  —  200  3K3.  Haneuamano  3a  cnem  aemopa,  3anAamueiue2o  10 
Mapma  1794  2.  3  py6.  B  1795  2.  na  CKAade  npu  muno2pa(fiuu  Oah  peaAU3aifuu 
ocmaeaAocb  45  3K3. 

PTBHA.  O.  314.  On.  1.  3830.  JI.  3;  3857.  JI.  115  06. 

3  (CK  147).  AHacTacHH  (EpaTaHOBcxHH-PoMaHeHxo,  Ahapch  CeMeHOBHH, 
1761 — 1806).  Cjiobo  b  xaBajiepcxHH  npa3AHHx  CBATaro  BejiHxoMyneHHxa  h 
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no6e^OHOCua  reopraa. . .  HoaOpa  26  #Ha  1792  roaa.  CaHXT-IleTepOypr,  npn 
HMn.  UIjiHxeTH.  cyxonyra.  xa/j.  xopnyce,  1792.  12  c.  4°. 

Tupajfc  —  150  3K3.  OOhciko  no  dpyauM  ceedenuRM  e  1795  a.  na  CKAade  npu 
munoepapuu  ocmaeaAocb  Oar  peaAU3aifuu  166  3K3. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3818.  JI.  2;  ff.  3857.  JI.  108  06. 

4  ( CK  149).  AHacTacHH  (EpaTaHOBCXHH-PoMaHeHxo,  AtmpeH  CeMeHOBHH, 
1761 — 1806).  Cjiobo  Ha  HOBbiH  1794  ro,a,  b  npHcyTCTBHH  ea  HMn.  BejinaecTBa 
h  hx  HMn.  BbiconecTB. . .  CaHKT-lleTep6ypr,  npn  ohom  ac e  Kopnyce 
(CyxonymoM  IIIjiaxeTHOM  xa^eracoM.  —  A.C.),  1794.  13  c.  4°. 

Tupao+c  —  250  3K3.  Haneuamano  3a  cnem  aemopa,  3anAamueuie20  1  peepaAR 
1794  a.  4  py6.  37  H  2  non.  B  1795  a.  na  CKAade  npu  munospapuu  6ah  peaAU3aifuu 
ocmaeaAocb  79  3K3. 

PTBHA.  O.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3830.  JI.  2  06.;  ff.  3857.  JI.  114  06. 

5  (CK  150).  AHacTacHH  (EpaTaHOBCXHH-PoMaHeHxo,  AH/jpeH  CeMeHOBnn, 
1761 — 1806).  Cjiobo  Ha  norpeOeHHe  rpa(j)HHH  AjiexcaHapbi  MBaHOBHbi, 
cynpyrn. . .  rpa(j)a  HBaHa  AH/jpeeBnaa  OcTepMaHa. . .  aexaGpa  10  ^Ha  1793 
rozia.  CaHKT-FIeTep6ypr,  npn  ohom  :xe  Kopnyce  (CyxonyTHOM  IIIjiaxeTHOM 
xaaeTCKOM.  —  A.C.),  1794.  11  c.  4°. 

Tupajfc  —  300  3K3.  Haneuamano  3a  cuem  aemopa,  3anAamueuie20  17  RneapR 
1794  a.  4  py6.  50  Kon.  B  1795  a.  na  CKAade  npu  munospapuu  Oar  peaAU3ai{uu 
ocmaeaAocb  80  3K3. 

PTBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3830.  JI.  2;  ff.  3857.  JI.  80. 

6  (CK  151).  AHacTacHH  (EpaTaHOBCXHH-PoMaHeHxo,  AH^pen  CeMeHOBHH, 
1761 — 1806).  Cjiobo  Ha  norpe6eHHe  ero  BbicoxonpeBOCxoflHTejibCTBa 
AjiexcaH/ipa  AjiexcaHjjpOBHaa  HapbiuiKHHa. . .  CaHKT-IleTep6ypr,  npn  ohom 
yK e  Kopnyce  (CyxonyTHOM  IiljwxeTHOM  xa^eTCKOM.  —  A.C. ),  1795.  12  c.  4°. 

Tupaotc  —  1500  3K3.  PleHamano  3a  cuem  khr3r  HenbiKaeea,  3anAamueme20 
1  uwhr  1795  a.  26  py6.  25  non. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3857.  JI.  4  06. 

7  (CK  418).  EaTypHH,  EBrpacj)  rieTpOBHH.  Peab  npn  oTKpbiTHH  coGpaHHH 
o(()HijepoB  HH^ceHepHbix  h  apTHjijiepHHCKHX,  rpeGHaro  (j)JioTa  yapeacjieHHbix. . . 
CaHKT-lleTepOypr,  npn  HMn.  IIIjiaxeTH.  Cyxonyra.  xajj.  xopnyce,  1792.  20  c. 
4°. 

Tupaow  —  200  3K3.  neuamana  3a  cnem  aemopa  —  Kanumana  apmuAAepuu 
E.n.  Eamypuna,  ynAamuetueao  17  peepaAR  1792  a.  3a  nadop  u  neuamb  12  py6. 
50  Kon. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3806.  JI.  3. 

8  (CK  895).  BejibijHH,  PlBaH  lOpbeBHH  (1767 — 1829).  HanepTaHne 
BpaneOHaro  OjiaroycTpoiicTBa. . .  CaHXT-lleTep6ypr,  nea.  npn  PlMn. 
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Cyxonyra.  urnaxeTH.  Ka#.  Kopnyce,  1795.  8,  XVIII,  239,  1  c.  8°. 

TupacHC  —  914  3K3.  IJeuamaHo  3a  cuem  aemopa  —  doKmopa  H.K).  BeAbifuna, 
3anAamuetue20  23  Man  1795  2.  93  py6.,  a  30  wo  a  a  1795  2.  eipe  50  py6.  e  cuem 
noeawenuA  o6ipeu  cyMMbi  pacxodoe  ha  neuamanue,  cocmaeueiueu  160  py6. 
PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ft.  3857.  Jl.  4,  5. 

9  (CK  1377).  Teopra,  MBaH  MBaHOBHH  (1729 — 1802).  OnncaHHe  pocchhcko- 
HMnepaTopCKaro  cTOJiHHHaro  ropoaa  CaHKTneTep6ypra. . .  *4.  1 — 3.  CamcT- 
IleTepOypr,  npH  Hmii.  IIIjiaxeTH.  cyxonyTH.  Ka#.  Kopnyce,  1794.  8°. 

Tupajfc  —  1162  3K3.  KpoMe  3mo20,  6buo  naneuamano  ‘M3eecmue’  o  ebixode 
khu2u  e  ceem  mupaotcoM  3000  3K3.  OdipaA  emouMoemb  noAuepacpuuecKux 
padom  cocmaeuAa  642  py6.  86  non.  21  denadpA  1793  2.  nepeeoduuK  khu2u 
IJ.X.  Ee3aK  3anAamuA  79  pyd.  89  non.,  a  30  Man  1794  2.  e  cuem  ynAambi  dbiAO 
noAyueno  120  py6.  11  non.  om  ‘mumyAApnoeo  coeemnuKa  Bupcma’. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3818.  Jl.  5  06.;  3830.  Jl.  4. 

10  (CK  2303).  3aBajiHiiiHH,  MpHHapx  MBaHOBHH  (1770 — 1821).  O/ja  e.H.B. 
EKaTepuHe  II  Ha  Bcepa^ocTHeHiuHH  aeHb  npecjiaBHaro  ea  KopoHOBaHHa. . . 

1792  ro  ro^a  ceHTa6pa  22  ,zjHa.  CaHKT-F[eTep6ypr,  npH  ohom  ace  Kopnyce 
(CyxonyTHOM  IUjiaxeTHOM  Ka^eTCKOM.  —  A  C. ),  1792.  20  c.  4°. 

Tupaotc  —  324  3K3.  Haneuamano  3a  cuem  aemopa,  3anAamueiue20  21  Aheap  a 

1793  2.  13  py6.  75  non. 

PrBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3818.  Jl.  2. 

11  (CK  2304).  3aBajiHuiHH,  MpHHapx  MBaHOBHH  (1770 — 1821).  O^a  e.H.B. 
EicaTepHHe  II  Ha  MHp  noanHcaHHbm  b  >Iccax  Me^ay  Pocchhckoio  HMnepHeio  h 
OTOMaHCKoio  nopToio  1791  ro,aa. . .  CaHKT-IIeTep6ypr,  npn  MMn.  UJjiaxeTH. 
cyxonyTH.  kzljx.  Kopnyce,  1792.  12  c.  4°. 

Tupaou:  —  248  3K3.  neuamano  3a  cuem  aemopa  —  nopyuuKa  H.M. 
3aeaAuiuuna,  3anAamueiue20  5  uwha  1792  2.  3a  neuamb,  nadop  u  6yMa2y  10 
py6.  50  non. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3806.  Jl.  5. 

12  ( CK 2308).  3aBajiHiuHH,  MpHHapx  MBaHOBHH  (1770 — 1821).  CoKpameHHoe 
3eMjieonHcaHHe  PoccHHCKaro  rocyaapcTBa. . .  CaHKT-neTep6ypr,  npn  ohom 
ace  Kopnyce  (CyxonyTHOM  IUjiaxeTHOM  KaaeTCKOM.  —  A.C. ),  1793.  32  c.  8°. 

Tupaofc  —  1200  3K3.  neuamano  3a  cuem  aemopa,  3anAamueiue20  8  (fieepaAA 

1794  2.  12  py6.,  10  onmndpA  1794  ^.  —  10  py6.,  a  31  Aheap  a  1795  2.  —  2  py6. 
OdhoepeMenno  c  nocAednuM  e3nocoM  H.M.  3aeaAuiuun  onAamuA  ‘ H3eecmue  o 
npodajfce  khu2’  odeeMOM  II 8  Aucma  u  naneuamannoe  mupaotcoM  1000  3K3. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3830.  Jl.  2  06.,  5  06;  ff.  3857.  Jl.  2 

13  ( CK  2463).  M3o6paaceHHe  no6eAHTejia,  npecjiaBHOH  naMHTH  ero 
nocBamaeMoe  1791  rozja  flexaGpa  6  ahh  ot  M. . .  3...  CaHKT-MeTep6ypr, 
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npn  Hmii.  IiljiflxeTH.  cyxonyTH.  xa jx.  xopnyce,  1791.  1,  5  c.  4°. 

Tupaow  —  248  3K3.  IleuamaHo  3a  cuem  H.M.  3aeaAuiuuna,  3an/iamu6iue20 

28  nneapn  1792  8  py6.  20  koh.  JJannoe  odcmoHmeAbcmeo  nodmeepotcdaem 

6bicKa3aHHoe  r.H.  rennadu  npednoAOJtcenue  o  mom,  umo  UMenno  H.H. 
3aeaAuiuuH  6ma  aemopoM  omoeo  npou3eedenuH. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1 .  JJ.  3806.  JI.  2  06. 

14  (CK  3391).  KycxoB,  PlBaH.  TamjoBajibHon  yHHTejib,  3axjnoHajomnn  b 
ce6e  npaBHJia  n  ocHOBaHHH  cero  ncxycTBa  k  nojib3e  o6oero  nona. . .  CaHKT- 
lleTep6ypr,  npn  PiMn.  Hljwxera.  CyxonyTH.  xajj.  xopnyce,  1794,  8,  44,  1  c.;  7 
ji.  hjiji.  8°. 

Tupaotc  —  1209  3K3.  IJeuamaHo  3a  cuem  aemopa  —  y uumeAn  M.  KycKoea, 
3anAamueiue20  3a  nadop  u  mucnenue  6  onmndpH  1794  2.  4  py6.  37  1/  2  koh.,  a 

29  Mapma  1795  2.  6Heciue20  e  Kopnyc  eipe  50  py6.,  noanocmbw  onaamue  ceou 

3aKa3. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3830.  JI.  5  06.;  JJ.  3857.  JI.  3  06. 

15  (CK  3419).  JlaxcMaH,  3pnx  (Laxman  Erik,  1737 — 1796).  O  BBe^eHnn 
mejioHHon  ncxonaeMon  cojih  Ha  CTexjionjiaBnjibHbix  3aBO^ax  bmccto  noTarna. 
OTxpbiTne  JlaxcMaHa.  CaHXT-rieTep6ypr,  npn  PiMn.  IIIjwxeTH.  CyxonyTH. 
xa#.  xopnyce,  1795.  16  c.  8°. 

Tlepebiu  mupaote  —  220  3K3.  TleHamano  3a  cuem  aemopa  —  noAKoenuKa 
JlaKCMana,  3anAamueuie20  17  Mapma  1795  2.  3a  nadop,  neuamb  u  6yMa2y  7 
py6.  42  Kon.  3ameM  dbiAO  doneuamano  150  3K3.  na  aAeKcandpuucKou  6yMa2e, 
3a  Komopbie  aemop  3anAamuA  19  uwah  1795  2.  5  py6.  50  Kon. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3857.  JI.  3,  5. 

16  (CK  3420).  JlaxcMaH,  3pnx  (Laxman  Erik,  1737 — 1796).  O  cejiHTpe. 
Pa3cy^aeHne  JlaxcMaHa.  CaHXT-lleTep6ypr,  npn  PlMn.  IHjiflxera.  CyxonyTH. 
xa/i.  xopnyce,  1795.  24  c.  8°. 

Tupaotc  —  220  3K3.  neuamano  3a  cuem  aemopa  —  noAKoenuKa  JlaKCMana, 
3anAamueiue20  1  uwhh  1795  2.  3a  nadop,  neuamb  u  6yMa2y  10  py6.  50  non. 
PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1 .  JJ.  3857.  JI.  4  06. 

17  (CK3897).  ManxoB,  AnojuioH  AjiexcaH^poBHH  (1761 — 1838).  O^a  Ha  jjeHb 
po^cAeHna  e.n.B.  Bejinxon  xhjdxhm  O-Jibrn  llaBJiOBHbi. . .  CaHXT-FIeTep6ypr, 
ran.  CyxonyTH.  xa#.  xopnyca,  1792.  5  c.  8°. 

Tupaote  —  85  3K3.  IJeuamano  3a  cuem  aemopa,  3anAamueiue2o  15  uwah  1792 
2.  6  pyd. 

PTBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3806.  JI.  5  06. 

18  (CK  3899).  ManxoB,  AnojuioH  AjiexcaHjipoBHH  (1761 — 1838).  Craxn 
Ha  Mnp  nx  HMn.  BbiconecTBaM  BennxnM  xHB3b5iM  AnexcaHApy  naBjioBnny 
n  KoHCTaHTHHy  llaBjiOBHHy. . .  CaHXT-rieTep6ypr,  ran.  CyxonyTH.  xajj. 
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Kopnyca,  1792.  10  c.  4°. 

Tupaotc  —  150  3K3.  Haneuamano  3a  cuem  aemopa,  3anjiammiue20  6  anpeAA 
1792  a.  7  py6.  50  kou. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  3806.  JI.  4. 

19  (CK  4988).  OnHcaHHe  Top^cecTBa  npa3/jHOBaHHaro  b  IIlKjiOBe  ero 
npeBOCxo^HTejibCTBOM  CeMeHOM  r aBpHJioBnneM  3opnneM  1793  ro  ro^a  22 
ro  ceHTHOpB. . .  CaHKT-lleTep6ypr,  npn  HMn.  Illjuixera.  cyxonyTHOM  ksljx. 
Kopnyce,  1794.  19  c.  8°. 

Tupaotc  —  110  3K3.  Omneuamano  3a  cuem  ‘20cnoduna  EpaneecKoeo) 
3anAamu6iue20  10  onmndpH  1794  2.  5  py6.  62  7/2  kou. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3830.  JI.  6. 

20  ( CK  5502).  lion,  AneKcaimp  (1688 — 1744).  3jioH3a  k  AGejiapay.  Hponaa. 
BojibHbiH  nepeBOfl  c  (J)paHijy3CKaro  TBOpeHna  r.  Kojuiap^o  B.  CbepOBbiM. 
CaHKT-FIeTep6ypr,  npn  HMn.  IHjiflxera.  CyxonyTH.  ksljx.  Kopnyce,  1794.  32  c. 
8°. 

Haneuamano  3a  cuem  nepeeoduuKa  —  ‘dbiemeeo  KademcK020  nodnopyrnuuna 
03epoea\  3anAamueiue20  29  Mapma  1795  2.  16  py6. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3857.  JI.  3  06. 

21  ( CK  5994).  PuxTep,  ABrycT  roranG  (1742 — 1812).  HanajibHbifl  ocHOBaHH# 

pyKo^eaTejibHbia  BpaneGHbifl  HayKH. . .  llepeBeaeHHbifl  MaTBeeM  IleKeHOM, 
Ha^BOpHblM  COBeTHHKOM  H  npO(J)eCCOpOM  npH  KpOHLUTaTCKOM  Bpane6HOM 
yHHJiHme.  M.  1 — 3.  CaHKT-neTep6ypr,  npn  HMn.  IUjnixera.  cyxonyTH.  Kaa. 
Kopnyce,  1791 — 1795.  8°. 

neuamano  3a  cuem  nepeeoduuKa  M.  IleKena.  3a  naneuamanue  2-u  uacmu  um 
6biA0  3anAaueno  e  1791  2.  —  100  py6.,  13  cenmnOpn  1792  2.  —  150  py6.,  21 
denadpn  1792  2.  —  100  py6.,  26  nneapn  1793  2.  —  79  py6.,  a  3a  naneuamanue 
3-u  uacmu  20  uionn  1794  2.  —  100  py6.,  14  Mapma  1795  2.  —  250  py6.,  23  Man 
1795  2.-  115  py6. 

Tupaoic  3-u  uacmu  —  1200  3K3. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3806.  JI.  6  06.,  7;  ff.  3818.  JI.  2;  ff.  3830.  JI.  4 
06.;  ff.  3857.  JI.  3,  4. 

22  (CK  7816).  OnopnaH,  JKslh  Ilbep  Knapn  (1755 — 1794).  HoBbia  hobocth 
r.  OnopnaHa.  llepeBeji  c  (j)paHij.  513.  TLX.  Ee3aK.  Bo  rpaae  cb.  IleTpa,  ran. 
Cyxonyra.  ksljx.  Kopnyca,  1792.  262  c.  8°. 

Tupajw  —  900  3K3.  Haneuamano  3a  cuem  nepeeoduuKa  —  ' KademcKoso 
nopyuuKa  naena  Ee3aKa,  3anAamueme20  1  cfieepaAn  1793  2.  82  py6.,  a  20 
uwhh  1793  2.  —  50  py6. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3818.  JI.  2  06.,  3  06. 

23  (CK  8140).  MeKaneBCKHH,  FleTp  FleTpoBHH  (1751 — 1817).  Pa3cy5K^eHne  o 
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cboGo/jhbix  xy^o)KecTBax  c  onncaHneivi  HeKOTopbix  npoH3BeaeHnn  poccnncKnx 
xy^o^cHHKOB. . .  CaHKT-lleTep6ypr,  ran.  Cyxonyra.  ica#.  Kopnyca,  1792.  3, 
231,  1  c.  8°. 

Tupaoic  —  600  3K3.  Haneuamano  3a  cuem  aemopa,  3anAamuemeao  17 
aeaycma  1793  a.  110  py6.  62  7/2  kou. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3818.  Jl.  4. 

24  (CK  8612).  3mhh,  Hmcojian  OeAopoBHH  (yM.  1814).  Ero  cnaTejibCTBy 
MHJiocraBOMy  rocy,aapK>  rpa(})y  IIjiaTOHy  AjieKcaH^poBHHy  3y6oBy  Ha 
cjiynan  BceMHJiocraBenmaro  noacajioBaHna  op/jeHa  CBaTaro  anocTOJia  AH^pea 
EIepbB03BaHHoro.  E.m.,  1793.  6  c.  4°. 

Tupawc  —  215  3K3.  Omneuamano  e  munoapatfiuu  Cyxonymnoao  UlARxemnoao 
KademcKoeo  Kopnyca  3a  cuem  aemopa,  3anAamueiueao  27  wohr  1793  a.  5  pyd. 
PTBHA.  O.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3818.  Jl.  4. 

25  ( CK  Pa3bicK.  468).  /JnoppHeH,  KaTapHHa  EneHa.  HoBaro  poay  nrpymica, 
hjih  3a6aBHbia  n  HpaBoyHHTejibHbia  CKa3KH. . .  Eb#.  2-e.  CaHKT-EleTep6ypr, 
1794.  8°. 

Apxuenbie  MamepuaAbi  nodmeepotcdawm  cyipecmeoeanue  dannoao  ujdanuR, 
neuamaemeaocR  e  munoapaifiuu  Cyxonymnoao  UlARxemnoao  KademcKoao 
Kopnyca.  23  nneapn  1795  2.  no  pe30AWijuu  aAaenoao  dupeKmopa  Kopnyca  M.M. 
Kymy3oea  6uao  ynaaneno  26  py6.  35  II 2  Kon.  3a  usdepowannyw  na  eao 
neuamanue  dyMaay. 

B  1795  a.  na  CKAade  npu  munoapajbuu  ocmaeaAocb  Oar  peaAU3aifuu  1155  3K3. 
(5  —  Ha  deAou,  1150  —  na  cepou).  BuOumo,  dannan  ifuifipa  6AU3Ka  k  o6ufeMy 
mupaatcy  U3danun. 

PTBHA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3857.  Jl.  2,  117  06. 

26  ( CK  1V.226).  CaHKraeTepSyprcKHJi  BpaaeSHbia  Be^oMocra.  M^HBeHneM 
M.  TepcTeHSepra.  H.  1 — 2.  CaHKT-EIeTep6ypr,  ran.  Axa#.  Hayx,  1792—1794. 
4°. 

Apxuenbie  doKyMenmu  nodmeepowdawm  cdeAannoe  e  CK  npednoAOJfcenue  o 
moM,  hmo  2-r  uacmb,  ‘cydn  no  mpu(fimaM,  Haneuamana  e  mun.  Cyxonymn. 
Kad.  Kopnyca’.  H3dameAb  jfcypnaAa  H.  repcmendepa  HeodnoKpamHo  naamuA 
Kopnycy  Aa  Haneuamanue  epaue6Hbix  eedoMocmeu.  TaK,  oh  3anAamuA  24 
deKaOpn  1793  a.  —  85  py6.,  28  Mapma  1794  a.  —  54  py6.,  24  mor  1794  a. 
—  54  py6.,  3  uwhr  1794  a.  —  18  py6.,  19  uwar  1794  a.  —  27  py6.,  21  deKadpn 
1795  a.  —  ‘doAaoebix’  55  py6. 

Tupaaic  Aucmoe  2-u  nacmu  —  605  3K3.,  m.e.  no  cpaenenuto  c  1-u  Hacnibw  oh 
coKpamuACR  edeoe. 

PTBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  ff.  3818.  Jl.  5;  JJ.  3830.  Jl.  3  06.,  4  06.,  5;  JJ.  3857. 
Jl.  6. 
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MsdaHUH  na  uHocmpaHHbix  H3bmax 

27  (CKMh.  112).  Amusemens  philologiques. . .  Seconde  edition.  T.  1 — 4. 
Saint-Petersbourg,  de  rimprimerie  du  Corps  Imperial  des  Cadets  Nobles, 
1794—1796. 

Tupaow  3-20  moMa  —  1400  3K3.  (50  —  na  ak>6ckou,  1350  —  na  KOMenmapnou 
dyMaze).  B  1795  2.  na  CKAade  npu  muno2pa$uu  ocmaeaAocb  Oah  peaAU3atf.uu : 
T.  1.  —  1099  3K3.  (100  U3  hux  omnyufenbi  e  KAaccbi),  T.  2.  —  1100  3K3.  (u3 
hux  150  —  omnyufenbi  Oah  ‘nadem  e  KAaccbi ),  T.  3.  —  1400  3K3.  ( U3  hux  400 
—  omnyufenbi  Oah  Padem  e  KAaccbi  ). 

PTBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3857.  JJ.  116,  117,  119. 

28  (CKHh.  157).  L’Arbrisseau  et  les  oiseaux:  Fable.  [Saint-Petersbourg,  de 
rimprimerie  du  Corps  Imperial  des  cadets  nobles  de  terre,  1794].  4  c.  8°. 

Tupaoic  —  1000  3K3.  Onaanen  3a  cuem  ‘Kopnycnoeo  CAaenoco  nanaAbHUKa’ 
2pa$a  O.A.  AmaAbma,  ynAamueiueco  3  Mapma  1794  2.  13  pyd.  22  Kon.  B  1795 
2.  na  CKAade  npu  munoepajouu  ocmaeaAocb  54  3K3. 

PTBMA.  O.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3830.  JI.  3;  JJ.  3857.  JJ.  116  06. 

29  (CKMh.  375).  Besack,  Gottlieb  Christian  (1727 — 1800).  Philosophische 
Aufsatze.  St. Petersburg,  gedruckt  beym  kaiserlichen  adelichen 
Landkadettenkorps,  1792.  2,  24,  112  c.  8°. 

Tupa3w  —  450  3K3.  Cydn  no  moMy,  umo  dyMaca  na  U3danue  onAauueaAacb 
no  pe30Aioijuu  CAaenoeo  nanaAbHUKa  Kopnyca,  oho  neAHAOcb  3aKa30M 
Cyxonymnoco  UlAAxemHoco  KademcKoco  Kopnyca. 

PTBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3806.  JJ.  3. 

30  (CKMh.  1203).  Guthrie,  Matthew  (yM.  1807).  Dissertations  sur  les 
antiquites  de  Russie. . .  Saint-Petersbourg,  de  rimprimerie  du  Corps  Impe¬ 
rial  des  Cadets  Nobles,  1795.  4,  1 — 216,  4,  217 — 239  c.;  7  ji.  hji.,  hot.  8°. 

Tupaoic  —  1024  3K3.  HaneuamaHO  3a  cuem  aemopa  —  Hadeopuoco  coeemuuKa 
u  doKmopa  Tympu,  3anAamueiue20  22  deKadpn  1795  2.  153  pyd.  75  koh. 
PTBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3857.  JI.  6. 

31  (CKMh.  MepuoduKa.  190).  Auswahl  okonomischer  Abhandlungen 
welche  die  freye  okonomische  Gesellshaft  in  St  Petersburg. . .  Bd.  1 — 4. 
St  Petersburg,  gedruckt  beym  Kaiserlichen  Adelichen  Land-kadettenkorps, 
1790—1793.  8°. 

Tupaoic  3-u  uacmu  —  600  3K3.  Oua  Haneuamaua  3a  cuem  Kaduuema  Ee 
MMnepamopcKoco  eeAunecmea,  deubcu  U3  Komopoco  6mau  noAyueHbi  31  Hueapn 
1792  2. 

PTBMA.  0.  314.  On.  1.  JJ.  3806.  JI.  2  od. 


‘To  Prohibit  in  Accordance  with  Due  Procedure  . . . 
The  Censorship  Policy  of  Narkompros  RSFSR,  1926 

M.  V.  Zelenov 

Introduction 

This  article  presents  extracts  from  the  reports  of  meetings  held  in  1926  by 
the  leading  organs  of  the  People’s  Commissariat  for  Education  (Narkompros) 
of  the  RSFSR  which  dealt  with  censorship.  The  choice  of  the  year  1926  is 
deliberate,  and  has  been  made  for  the  following  reasons. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  central  censorship  organ  for  the  USSR  was  Glavlit 
(the  Chief  Administration  for  Literature  and  Publishing),  which  was  set  up 
in  1922.  Under  a  resolution  of  the  RSFSR  Council  of  People’s  Commissars 
(Sovnarkom),  it  was  administratively  subordinated  to  Narkompros  RSFSR. 
In  1923  a  Committee  for  Repertoire  Control  (Glavrepertkom,  GRK)  was  set 
up  and  attached  to  Glavlit,  charged  with  granting  permission  for  theatrical, 
musical  and  cinema  performances.  From  1925  onwards  Glavrepertkom  also 
had  the  power  to  supervise  the  repertoire  of  the  State  Academic  Theatres.  At 
the  same  time,  on  the  initiative  of  its  head,  P.  I.  Lebedev-Polianskii,  Glavlit 
also  began  to  extend  the  range  of  its  functions  to  include  monitoring  pub¬ 
lishers’  plans,  specifying  their  coverage  and  eliminating  duplication  in  their 
operations,  even  though  these  functions  were  already  being  partly  performed 
by  the  Party  Central  Committee’s  Press  Department.  Besides  that,  Lebedev- 
Polianskii  planned  to  bring  under  his  department’s  control  not  only  the  Soviet 
state  publishing-houses  (GIZ  and  others),  but  also  the  Party  publishers,  such 
as  the  Central  Committee  itself,  which  would  unquestionably  have  restricted 
the  functions  of  the  CC  Press  Department.  In  December  1925,  at  the  four¬ 
teenth  Party  Congress,  the  CC  Press  Department  was  subjected  to  criticism 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Revision  Commission,  who  proposed  that 
it  should  concern  itself  exclusively  with  ideological  work,  with  its  functions 
separated  from  those  of  Glavlit,  the  Book  Chamber  and  the  Committee  for 
Press  Affairs  (which  handled  questions  of  book  production).  In  addition,  in 
November  1925  the  Politburo  set  up  a  commission  to  examine  the  work  of 
Glavlit  and  Glavrepertkom.  Hence  1926  was  in  a  sense  a  time  of  reappraisal 
for  these  departments:  they  had  to  render  an  account  of  their  work  to  the 
Central  Committee  and  also,  if  possible,  strengthen  their  authority.  This  led 
to  conflict  between  Glavrepertkom,  Glavlit  (and  hence  Narkompros  too)  and 
the  Central  Committee  apparatus.  This  conflict  can  be  followed  through  the 
documents  published  here,  which  demonstrate  the  degree  of  autonomy  en¬ 
joyed  by  a  Soviet  administrative  organ  (Narkompros),  demolishing  the  legend 
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of  the  ‘total’  subordination  of  the  state  administrative  apparatus  to  the  ‘all- 
powerful’  Communist  Party. 

The  year  1926  is  of  interest  not  only  for  the  new  stage  in  Stalin’s  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  political  opposition  but  also  for  the  shift  in  ideological  policy, 
including  that  which  affected  the  literary  process.  On  18  June  1925  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Politburo,  ‘On  Party  policy  in  the  field  of  literature’  identified 
‘an  indulgent  attitude  to  transitional  ideological  forms’,  and  the  Party  refused 
to  support  any  single  literary  grouping,  including  the  ‘Ultra-Left’  group  of 
proletarian  writers  who  rejected  the  heritage  of  classicism.  However,  staff  in 
the  censorship,  and  especially  in  Glavrepertkom,  had  no  wish  to  reform  and 
adopted  a  fairly  dogmatic,  ‘class’  attitude  towards  literary  works  (film  scripts, 
plays  and  so  on).  This  brought  down  a  storm  of  protests  from  authors  and 
playwrights  against  Glavrepertkom’s  decisions,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the 
Narkompros  Collegium  was  obliged  to  intervene  in  the  literary  process,  acting 
as  a  court  of  appeal  between  society  and  the  organs  of  censorship.  This,  too, 
is  reflected  in  the  documents  published  here. 

As  will  be  evident  from  the  documents,  a  special  role  was  played  in 
Glavrepertkom’s  work  by  the  Combined  Chief  Political  Administration  (the 
OGPU),  one  of  whose  departments  performed  a  censorship  function.  Its  rep¬ 
resentative  sat  on  the  Council  of  Glavrepertkom,  where  he  followed  a  hard¬ 
line  policy,  aimed  not  only  at  strengthening  the  censorship  but  also  at  set¬ 
ting  Glavrepertkom  against  the  Narkompros  Collegium  and  subordinating 
Glavrepertkom’s  activity  to  his  own  department  instead  of  to  the  Collegium. 
Evidence  of  this  also  appears  in  the  documents. 

Glavlit  and  Glavrepertkom,  then,  formed  part  of  the  Narkompros  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  leading  organs  of  that  ministry  (at  that  time  a  People’s  Commis¬ 
sariat),  that  is  to  say  the  Collegium  and  its  Presidium,  took  decisions  on  a 
wide  range  of  matters  to  do  with  administering  and  regulating  the  activity  of 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  Narkompros  apparatus,  including  the  Chief  Polit¬ 
ical  Education  Committee  (Glavpolitprosvet,  GPP).  One  component  of  the 
GPP  was  its  Artistic  Committee  for  the  Cinema,  whose  functions  included 
the  censorship  of  film  scripts  and  the  artistic  and  ideological  supervision  of 
film  production.  This  overlapped  with  the  functions  of  Glavrepertkom,  which 
censored  the  completed  films.  Some  of  the  resolutions  published  here  concern 
the  regulation  of  relations  between  Glavrepertkom,  Glavpolitprosvet  and  the 
Central  Committee’s  Cinema  Commission,  which  also  exercised  ideological 
control  over  film  production  and  screening. 

The  sessions  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium  and  its  Presidium  were  not  min¬ 
uted  in  full.  Only  a  short  report  was  drawn  up,  which  recorded  those  attend¬ 
ing,  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  session,  the  subject  of  each  item  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  decisions  taken  on  them.  Reports  were  signed  by  the  chairman 
(or  someone  acting  on  his  behalf)  and  by  the  secretary  of  each  session.  Some 
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sessions  were  held  with  limited  participation,  being  described  as  ‘closed’  and 
for  representatives  of  certain  branches  and  departments  of  Narkompros  only. 
The  closed  sessions  were  not  numbered.  Numbers  for  them  were  allocated 
later  (it  is  not  known  when),  so  it  is  not  possible  to  say  for  certain  whether 
the  reports  of  the  closed  sessions  have  come  down  to  us  in  full.  As  a  rule, 
the  closed  sessions  dealt  with  matters  of  a  political  or  acutely  ideological  na¬ 
ture.  A  special  role  in  decision-making  was  played  by  V.  N.  Iakovleva,  deputy 
to  the  liberal  People’s  Commissar  for  Education,  A.  V.  Lunacharskii.  Iakovl¬ 
eva  had  held  leading  posts  in  the  All-Russian  Extraordinary  Commission  (the 
Cheka)  in  1918-1919,  and  in  1923  had  been  close  to  the  Trotskyists.  From 
1922  to  1929  she  was  Lunacharskii’s  chief  aide,  taking  upon  herself  all  the 
administrative  work,  the  political  settlement  of  various  disputes,  and  decisions 
on  staffing  problems.  Nearly  all  the  preparatory  documents  for  sessions  of  the 
leading  Narkompros  organs  carry  her  direction  to  the  secretary:  ‘Receive  in¬ 
structions  from  me’.  Lunacharskii  described  his  ultra-left-leaning  deputy  as 
‘the  Theroigne  de  Mericourt1  of  the  Russian  Revolution’. 

I  have  scanned  all  the  session  reports  of  the  Narkompros  leading  organs 
from  the  1920s,  apart  from  those  for  1925,  which  I  have  examined  only  par¬ 
tially.  Forty-eight  ‘censorship’  items  were  found  in  the  reports  for  1926,  com¬ 
pared  with  16  resolutions  on  censorship  in  1922,  37  in  1923,  15  in  1924,  57  in 
1927,  39  in  1928  and  21  in  1929.  In  1927  there  are  a  particularly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  resolutions  settling  disputes  between  literary  figures  and  the  censorship 
departments.  For  1926  the  resolutions  can  be  grouped  as  follows: 

(1)  Matters  concerning  the  administrative  direction  of  Glavlit  and 
Glavrepertkom  (staff  appointments,  permission  for  leave,  financial  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  amendment  and  interpretation  of  regulatory  docu¬ 
ments,  relations  between  these  organs  and  the  Central  Committee  and  so 
on).  From  this  group  I  have  selected  the  most  significant  resolutions  (on 
the  assistant  to  the  head  of  Glavlit,  on  the  chairman  of  Glavrepertkom, 
and  on  the  reports  of  Glavlit  and  Glavrepertkom  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee)  . 

(2)  Questions  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  individual  literary  works  or  plays, 
such  as  complaints  from  the  anarchist  A.  M.  Atabekian  on  the  banning 
of  his  article,  and  from  the  playwrights  Narimanov,  Smolin  and  Lunin 
about  the  prohibition  on  the  publication  or  staging  of  their  plays.  From 
this  group,  resolutions  on  the  complaint  by  the  writer  N.  A.  Krashenin- 
nikov,  and  on  the  plays  by  Bulgakov,  are  published  here. 

(3)  Matters  affecting  the  demarcation  of  censorship  functions  between  the 
various  organs  in  charge  of  press  affairs.  One  resolution  from  this  group 

1  Anne-Joseph  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  (1762-1817):  French  revolutionary  militant  feminist 
[  Transl.  ] . 
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is  published  here. 

(4)  Questions  to  do  with  the  control  of  cinema  films  and  radio  broadcasts. 
Resolutions  concerning  cinema  censorship  are  published. 

(5)  Questions  concerning  relations  with  Sovnarkom,  prompted  by  Glavlit’s 
exceeding  its  powers  of  censorship.  Two  resolutions  are  published. 

In  this  way  a  representative  selection  is  offered  which  reveals  the  full  spectrum 
of  the  relationships  between  Glavlit,  Glavrepertkom  and  Narkompros  RSFSR, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  structures  of  power  on  the  other. 

In  the  reports,  the  text  of  resolutions  is  set  out  in  two  columns  (headed 
‘Heard’  and  ‘Resolved’).  Here,  the  heading  of  the  agenda  item  (‘Heard’)  is 
shown  as  the  title  of  the  resolution,  while  the  text  in  the  ‘Resolved’  column  is 
given  below  it.  The  number  of  the  agenda  item  is  shown  next  to  the  number 
of  the  report. 


No.  1 

Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium:  ‘Application  by  the  writer  N.  A.  Krasheninnikov2  regarding 
the  prohibition  by  GRK  of  the  new  text  for  Glinka’s  opera  A  Life  for 
the  Tsar ,  entitled  by  him  Minin 

12  January  1926 

Report  No.  2.  Item  No.  1. 

Chairman:  Comrade  Khodorovskii.  Secretary:  Comrade  Koval' skaia. 
Resolved: 

(1)  To  instruct  Glavrepertkom  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  prohibition 
of  this  text. 

(2)  To  postpone  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  staging  this  opera  at  the 
Bolshoi  Academic  State  Theatre  until  Comrade  Lunacharskii’s  return. 

GARF.  F.A-2306.  Op.  69.  D.573.  L.6.  Typescript.  On  L.7 signatures  in  ink  of 
Iakovleva ,  Khodorovskii,  Epshtein  and  Pokrovskii.  On  L.  20  the  words  ‘ closed  ses¬ 
sion ’  are  missing.  The  session  number  ‘20’  is  crossed  out. 

Commentary 

The  plot  of  Glinka’s  opera  ‘Life  for  the  Tsar’  (originally  entitled  ‘Ivan  Su¬ 
sanin’)  is  set  during  the  Time  of  Troubles,  when  the  home  guard,  led  by 
Kuz'ma  Minin,  Mayor  of  Nizhnii  Novgorod,  and  the  Moscow  Prince  Dmitrii 
Pozharskii,  was  resisting  the  invading  coalition  of  Poles  and  Swedes.  It  tells 

2  Nikolai  Aleksandrovich  Krasheninnikov  (1878-1941):  writer.  He  portrayed  the  life  of  the 
Bashkirs,  during  the  Soviet  period  produced  books  about  the  events  of  the  Revolution  and  Civil 
War,  and  wrote  a  number  of  dramatizations  of  Russian  and  foreign  classics.  Awarded  the  Diploma 
of  Honour  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Bashkir  ASSR  Supreme  Soviet  (1939). 
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how  the  peasant  hero  Ivan  Susanin  sacrifices  his  life  by  leading  a  group  of  ma¬ 
rauding  Poles,  intent  on  finding  the  hiding  place  of  Tsar  Mikhail  Romanov, 
into  a  marsh.  It  had  its  premiere  in  1836  (with  a  libretto  by  Baron  Rosen), 
and  was  acclaimed  by  Nicholas  I.  The  Soviet  government  banned  it  because 
of  its  pro-monarchist  sentiments,  though  some  adaptations  were  performed  in 
the  1920s,  including  a  version  put  on  in  Odessa  in  1924,  transposed  to  1917 
and  entitled  ‘Hammer  and  Sickle’. 

Krasheninnikov  passed  his  libretto  to  Glavrepertkom  for  approval  on  25 
November  1925.  The  theatre  critic  V.  I.  Blium,  Head  of  the  Theatre  and  Mu¬ 
sic  Section  of  Glavrepertkom,  wrote  an  appraisal  of  it,  pointing  out  its  under¬ 
lying  class  attitudes  and  political  errors:  the  home  guard  (Minin)  was  fight¬ 
ing  ‘against  the  Cossacks’  (‘a  people  in  rebellion’)  and  so  was  ‘nationalistic’, 
and  ‘oblique  aspersions  were  cast  on  a  revolutionary  people — the  Cossacks’. 
The  conclusion  was  simple — to  ban  the  text.3  The  secret  initiators  of  the  ban 
were  the  leftist  literary  critics  A.  K.  Voronskii  and  G.  Lelevich,  members  of 
the  Politburo  Commission  which  from  November  1925  began  investigating 
Glavrepertkom  and  Glavlit.  Soon  afterwards,  on  6  December  1925,  Blium 
(under  the  pseudonym  ‘Sadko’)  published  an  article  in  the  Leningrad  Kras- 
naia  gazeta  ‘A  Life  . . .  for  Minin’.  Blium  was  outraged  that  the  author  of  the 
libretto  had  put  into  the  place  of  Tsar  ‘that  fellow’  Minin,  who  had  organised 
resistance  against  the  ‘foreign  domination  of  the  Poles’.  This  censor  and  critic 
wittily  observed  that  such  a  scenario  was  taken  from  the  works  of  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  historian  Zabelin.  The  force  of  Blium’s  remark  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Krasheninnikov  is  presented  as  someone  who  is  attempting  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  class  and  counterrevolutionary  nature  of  the  home  guard,  fighting  not 
only  against  the  Poles,  but  the  Cossacks,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  foreign 
invaders  had  seized  Moscow.  ‘The  Cossacks’,  wrote  Blium,  ‘are  a  peasant  rev¬ 
olution,  trying  to  overthrow  the  Muscovite  social  order’,  and  Krasheninnikov 
places  their  class  enemy  (the  wealthy  cattle-dealer,  i.e.  the  bourgeois  Minin) 
on  a  pedestal.  All  this  ‘people’s  revolution’  firework  around  the  historical  fig¬ 
ure  of  Minin  is  simply  a  chauvinistic  intoxicant,  distorting  historical  reality. 
Therefore  ‘A  Life  for  Minin’  is  not  a  jot  better  than  ‘A  Life  for  the  Tsar’. 
Krasheninnikov  protested  to  Narkompros  about  Glavrepertkom’s  decision. 
Deputy  Commissar  V.  N.  Iakovleva  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  grounds 
of  Glavrepertkom’s  decision.  Blium  sent  her  a  letter,  a  copy  of  his  appraisal  as 
political  editor,  newspaper  reviews  of  the  production  of  the  opera,  and  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  Paris  journal  Comoedia ,  which  closed  with  the  words:  ‘A  Life  for 
the  Tsar’  has  been  changed  into  a  life  for  . . .  the  bourgeois’).  The  Secretary 
of  Narkompros  Kovafskaia  asked  the  members  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium 
for  their  opinion  on  the  libretto.  M.  N.  Pokrovskii,  M.  S.  Epshtein  and  O.  Iu. 

3  F.  2306.  Op.  69.  D.  596.  L.  24. 
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Shmidt4  spoke  up  in  favour  of  the  text  of  the  libretto,  finding  nothing  seditious 
in  it.  Deputy  Commissar  1. 1.  Khodorovskii  and  V.  N.  Meshcheriakov  refused 
to  read  the  libretto  because  of  lack  of  time.5  On  12  January  1926  V.  N.  Iakovl¬ 
eva  circulated  the  text  of  the  resolution  cited  above.  The  same  text  was  passed 
as  a  decree  of  the  Praesidium  of  the  Collegium  of  Narkompros  (Pr.  No.  3.  p. 
20).  See  also  Document  no.  2  (below). 

This  decree  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
staging  of  the  opera,  and  in  the  history  of  Soviet  ideology.  The  theme  of  the 
opera  was  used  after  the  new  ideological  turning  point  in  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  Russia  which  Stalin  brought  about  in  1934-1936.  In  1936  Mikhail 
Bulgakov  wrote  a  libretto  for  the  opera  ‘Minin  and  Pozharskii’  (music  by  B.  V. 
Asaf  ev).  But  a  change  in  ideological  policy  with  the  place  of  the  ‘enemy’  now 
being  occupied  not  by  the  Russian  exploiters  but  by  the  Polish  intervention¬ 
ists)  prevented  it  from  being  staged.  Apart  from  this  it  was  now  a  requirement 
to  show  how  the  man  of  the  people  Minin  was  correcting  the  politically  unreli¬ 
able  ‘member  of  the  intelligentsia’  Pozharskii,  and  how  the  boyar  bosses  were 
wrecking  the  Fatherland  (note  that  in  1937-1938  the  political  trials  were  to 
take  place). 

While  ‘Minin  and  Pozharskii’  was  being  prepared  the  Bolshoi  decided  to 
put  on  ‘A  Life  for  the  Tsar’,  the  first  performance  since  1925,  with  a  new 
libretto  by  Sergei  Gorodetskii.  It  opened  in  1939.  Instead  of  God  and  the 
Tsar,  the  People  and  the  Motherland  were  glorified.  The  name  featuring  in 
Glinka’s  original  draft  ‘Ivan  Susanin’  was  restored,  and  the  libretto  was  rad¬ 
ically  changed.  Susanin  set  out  to  save  not  the  Tsar,  but  Minin  and  his  fel¬ 
low  soldiers.  Stalin,  who  attended  a  rehearsal,  proposed  that  the  last  scene  be 
kept,  contrary  to  the  censors,  who  had  proposed  that  the  chorus  of  ‘Glory 
to  the  Tsar!’  be  cut  out.  Stalin  suggested  that  Minin  and  Pozharskii  ride 
out  of  the  Kremlin  gates  on  horseback  and  force  the  defeated  Poles  to  their 
knees.  This  ideological  manoeuvre  was  connected  with  acute  complications  in 
Soviet-Polish  relations. 

This  variant  of  the  opera  persisted  until  1989,  when  the  Bolshoi  attempted  a 
production  of  the  original  version,  with  almost  complete  restoration  of  Rosen’s 
libretto,  but  it  was  only  in  2003-2004  that  the  full  original  text  was  used  when 
Valerii  Gergiev  put  on  ‘A  Life  for  the  Tsar’  in  the  Marinsky  Theatre. 

No.  2 

Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium:  ‘Protest 
by  Glavrepertkom  against  the  resolution  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Narkompros  Collegium  dated  12  January  1926  concerning  the  prohi- 

4  For  his  appraisal,  see  F.  2306.  Op.  69.  D.  596.  L.  1 1-1  lv. 

5  Ibid.,  D.  596.  L.  10. 
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bition  by  GRK  of  the  new  text  for  Glinka’s  opera  A  Life  for  the  Tsar , 
entitled  Minin'* . 

25  March  1926 

Report  No.  15.  Item  No.  1. 

Chairman:  Comrade  Lunacharskii.  Secretary:  Comrade  Koval'skaia. 

Resolved:  The  general  prohibition  on  Minin  is  considered  inexpedient.  The 
staging  of  this  opera  at  the  State  Academic  Theatres  is  considered  impossible. 

GARF.  F.A-2306.  Op.  69.  D.596.  L.5.  Typescript. 


Commentary 

On  20  January  1926  R.  A.  Pel'she,6  the  chairman  of  Glavrepertkom,  sent  a 
protest  to  Iakovleva,7  prompted  by  the  resolution  of  the  Narkompros  Presid¬ 
ium  (published  above),  which  had  been  adopted  without  calling  in  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Glavrepertkom.  The  letter  stated  that  the  work  had  been  prohibited 
in  response  to  unofficial  advice  from  members  of  the  Politburo  commission.8 
Iakovleva  wrote  to  the  secretary  on  Pel'she’s  letter:  ‘Comrade  Koval'skaia.  For 
the  Presidium  agenda  16/11.  Not  to  be  communicated  to  Krasheninnikov’.  On 
15  February  a  new  application  arrived  at  Narkompros  from  Krasheninnikov, 
in  which  he  raised  the  question  of  staging  the  opera  with  his  own  libretto  and 
attached  a  copy  of  a  review  published  in  the  newspaper  Bakinskii  rabochii  on 
31  January.  The  review  stated:  ‘In  the  new  opera,  Minin  appears  as  a  symbol 
of  the  desire,  of  which  the  peasant  masses  of  the  people  are  already  conscious, 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  building  of  their  own  lives.  This  fundamental 
idea  gives  the  new  theme  social,  domestic  and  political  significance.  To  the 
State  Bolshoi  Theatre  will  fall  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  present  Glinka’s 
immortal  masterpiece  to  the  public  on  its  return  to  the  Russian  stage.’  How¬ 
ever,  on  9  March  the  management  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  itself  approached 
Narkompros  with  the  request  ‘to  let  us  have  your  opinion  about  the  possibility 
of  going  ahead  with  the  staging  of  the  opera  Minin  with  N.  A.  Krashenin- 
nikov’s  text.’ 9  The  sole  responsibility  for  taking  the  decision  lay  with  Iakovl¬ 
eva,  since  she  had  been  supervising  all  the  academic  theatres  since  1924.  Her 


6  Robert  Andreevich  Pel'she  (1880-1955):  literary  and  theatre  critic,  Meritorious  Worker  of 
the  Latvian  SSR  (1945).  1946-1955:  director  of  the  Institute  of  Ethnography  and  Folklore  of  the 
Latvian  SSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  1920-1924:  diplomatic  and  government  work.  From  1924 
head  of  the  artistic  department  of  Glavpolitprosvet  in  Narkompros  RSFSR.  Editor  of  the  journal 
Sovetskoe  iskusstvo.  Chairman  of  Glavrepertkom  1925-1926. 

7  Varvara  Nikolaevna  Iakovleva  (1884-1941):  from  1922  to  1929  Deputy  People’s  Commissar 
for  Education;  from  6  June  1924  member  of  the  Cinema  Commission  of  the  Central  Committee’s 
Agitprop  Department. 

8  GARF.  F.2306.  Op.69.  D.596.  L.8. 

9  Op.  cit.,  L.17. 
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verdict10  somehow  calmed  down  the  disputing  parties,  and  the  exact  word¬ 
ing  of  the  resolution  which  she  drafted  appeared  in  the  report.  Glavrepertkom 
subsequently  returned  twice  to  the  same  issue.  On  12  April  1926  its  leadership 
adopted  the  resolution:  ‘To  enable  a  review  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium’s 
resolution  to  authorize  Krasheninnikov’s  libretto  of  the  opera  Minin>  Com¬ 
rade  Pel'she  is  instructed  to  join  Comrade  Iakovleva,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Central  Committee  Agitprop  Department,  in  raising  the  matter  of  this 
opera  with  the  appropriate  authorities.’ 1 1 


No.  3 


Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Narkompros  Col 
legium:  ‘On  the  censorship  of  cinema  films’. 

4  May  1926 


Report  No.  20.  Item  No.  2. 

Present:  Comrades  Lunacharskii,  Iakovleva,  Epshtein,  Pokrovskii,  Meshcheri- 
akov,  Comrade  Slavinskii  (representing  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Artistic 
Workers’  Union),  Comrade  Vikhrov  (representing  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Education  Workers’  Union). 

Chairman:  Comrade  Lunacharskii.  Secretary:  Comrade  Egorova. 

Voting  on  the  question  of  the  immediate  amalgamation  of  functions  under  the 
Artistic  Council  for  the  Cinema12  as  intended  by  the  resolution  of  the  Cin¬ 
ema  Commission13  dated  20  November  1925. 14  Comrades  Meshcheriakov15 
and  Iakovleva  voted  in  favour  of  this  decision.  Comrade  Lunacharski16  voted 


10  Op.  cit.,  L.22. 

11  RGASPI.  F.17.  Op.60.  D.808.  L.48v. 

12  Glavpolitprosvet’s  Artistic  Council  for  the  Cinema  was  set  up  by  a  decision  of  the  Central 
Committee’s  Cinema  Commission  on  23  June  1924.  It  exercised  ideological  control  over  the 
cinema,  and  examined  and  approved  the  film  production  plans  of  all  organizations,  film  scripts 
etc.  Its  statute  was  confirmed  by  Narkompros  on  19  September  1924. 

13  The  Central  Committee’s  Cinema  Commission  was  created  by  a  resolution  of  the  CC  Sec¬ 
retariat  on  6  June  1924  ‘for  political  control  over  the  work  of  cinema  organisations’. 

14  ‘In  order  to  simplify  the  work  of  censoring  cinema  films,  it  is  considered  expedient  to  instruct 
Glavlit  to  assign  representatives  to  the  Artistic  Council  for  the  Cinema  attached  to  Glavpolit- 
prosvet.  Films  must  not  be  distributed  without  a  certificate  of  approval  from  a  Glavlit  representa¬ 
tive’.  (Quoted  from  a  letter  by  Iakovleva.  See:  Istoriia  Sovetskoi  politicheskoi  tsenzury.  Dokumenty  i 
kommentarii  ( Moskva,  1997),  p.  51.) 

15  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  Meshcheriakov  (1885-1946):  in  1919  a  member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ukrainian  CP;  1922-1928:  deputy  head  of  Glavpolitprosvet;  from  29  April  1924 
Glavpolitprosvet  representative  on  Glavrepertkom;  from  November  1925  member  of  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Association  of  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Cinema;  from  19  March  1926  member  of 
the  Cinema  Commission  of  the  Central  Committee’s  Agitprop  Department.  From  1930  to  1936, 
diplomatic  service  in  France,  Sweden  and  Norway,  after  that  economic  work. 

16  Anatolii  Vasil'evich  Lunacharskii  (1875-1933):  from  1917  to  1929  People’s  Commissar  for 
Education. 
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against.  Comrade  Epshtein17  abstained.  Following  this  vote,  Meshcheriakov 
and  Iakovleva  held  that  it  was  possible  to  insist  on  an  immediate  amalgama¬ 
tion. 

Resolved: 

(a)  To  regard  as  essential  the  amalgamation  of  cinema  film  censorship  func¬ 
tions  with  those  of  the  preliminary  examination  of  film  scripts  accepted  for 
screening  by  RSFSR  film  production  organizations. 

(b)  To  regard  it  as  essential  to  amalgamate  these  functions  under  Glavpolit- 
prosvet’s  Artistic  Council  for  the  Cinema,  and  to  abolish  the  Cinema  section 
of  Glavrepertkom.18 

(c)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Politburo  Commission,19  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Comrade  Stepanov-Skvortsov,20  has  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  amal¬ 
gamating  these  functions  under  Glavrepertkom,  to  request  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  Cinema  Commission  to  ascertain  expeditiously  the  view  of  the  superior 
authorities  on  this  question. 

(d)  To  instruct  Comrade  Lunacharskii  to  request  Comrade  Stepanov- 
Skvortsov  to  reconvene  the  Commission  in  order  to  consider  this  question. 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.576.  L.48.  Typescript.  Report  number  in  ink. 

Commentary 

V.  N.  Meshcheriakov  reported  on  this  item.  Behind  the  text  lies  the  complex 
history  of  relations  between  Glavrepertkom  and  Glavlit.  As  early  as  February 
1925,  Pel'she  had  made  proposals  for  removing  duplication  in  the  activities  of 
the  various  structures  within  Narkompros  and  for  ‘transferring  Glavrepertkom 
from  the  organizational  system  of  Glavlit  into  the  system  of  Glavpolitprosvet 

17  Moisei  Solomonovich  Epshtein  (1890-1938):  head  of  Glavsotsvos  (Chief  Administration  for 
the  Social  Upbringing  and  Polytechnical  Education  of  Children  in  Narkompros);  from  23  June 
1923  to  29  April  1924  member  of  Glavrepertkom,  then  First  Deputy  People’s  Commissar  for 
Education.  [Arrested  and  imprisoned — Transl .] 

18  The  head  of  the  Cinema  Section  of  Glavrepertkom  was  the  political  editor  Konstantin 
Afanas'evich  Denisov,  head  of  the  script  department  of  the  Sovkino  concern. 

19  A  commission  of  the  Politburo  formed  in  November  1925  to  examine  the  activities  of 
Glavlit  and  Glavrepertkom.  Its  members  included  Lunacharskii,  Lebedev-Polianskii,  Pel'she  and 
Meshcheriakov.  On  15  April  1926  Skvortsov-Stepanov  informed  the  Politburo  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  had  completed  its  work.  On  17  May  the  CC  Orgburo  adopted  the  resolution:  ‘5  (a)  To 
consider  the  work  of  the  commission  completed,  (b)  The  Orgburo  to  receive  within  one  month 
a  report  from  Glavlit  and  an  accompanying  report  from  the  CC  Press  Department  on  the  work 
of  Glavlit  [...].  (g)  The  Orgburo  to  receive  within  two  months  a  report  from  Glavrepertkom 
and  an  accompanying  report  from  the  Central  Committee  Agitprop  Department  on  the  work  of 
Glavrepertkom  [...]’.  (RGASPI.  F.17.  Op.  1 13.  D.  196.  L.3).  On  20  May  the  Politburo  confirmed 
this  resolution.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  Politburo  Commission  was  not  called  upon  to 
address  the  cinema  question. 

20  Ivan  Ivanovich  Stepanov-Skvortsov  (1870-1928):  from  1925  editor  of  Izvestiia,  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  of  Pravda ,  editor  of  Leningradskaia  Pravda',  member  of  the  RKP(b)  Central  Committee.  [More 
commonly  referred  to  as  Skvortsov-Stepanov—  Transl.] 
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while  disbanding  the  Artistic  Department’s  Repertory  Commissions’.21  How¬ 
ever,  on  23  March  1926  Pel'she  put  it  to  the  Narkompros  Collegium,  the 
head  of  Glavlit  (Lebedev-Polianskii)  and  the  deputy  head  of  Glavpolitprosvet 
(Meshcheriakov)  that  the  preliminary  examination  of  film  scripts  and  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  completed  films  were  functions  that  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
amalgamated  under  Glavrepertkom,  since  Glavpolitprosvet  had  no  funds  to 
maintain  a  censorship  apparatus.22  At  the  session,  Meshcheriakov  and  Iakovl¬ 
eva,  as  representatives  of  the  Central  Committee’s  Cinema  Commission,  de¬ 
fended  the  CC’s  standpoint.  Besides  this  they  probably  tried  to  limit  the  func¬ 
tions  of  Glavrepertkom  and  strengthen  the  censorship  functions  of  Glavpolit¬ 
prosvet.  On  14  May  1926  the  CC  Cinema  Commission  reconsidered  its  de¬ 
cision,  which  led  to  Iakovleva  sending  a  protest  to  the  CC  Orgburo  on  16 
June.  However,  after  six  months  the  Narkompros  Collegium  came  down  in 
favour  of  amalgamating  censorship  functions  under  Glavrepertkom  (see  Doc¬ 
ument  No.  12).  On  23  November  1926  the  CC  Orgburo  decided  to  abolish 
Glavpolitprosvet’s  Artistic  Council  for  the  Cinema  and  to  transfer  its  functions 
to  Glavrepertkom. 


No.  4 

Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium:  ‘On  ap¬ 
pointing  Comrade  Alekseev  as  assistant  head  of  Glavlit  and  a  member 
of  its  Collegium’. 

6  May  1926 

Report  No.  19/679. 

Present:  Lunacharskii,  Pokrovskii,  Iakovleva,  Krupskaia,  Khodorovskii, 
Epshtein,  Knorin,  Nagovitsyn. 

Chairman:  Lunacharskii.  Secretary:  Egorova. 

Resolved:  To  appoint  Comrade  Alekseev,23  deputy  head  of  the  OGPU  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Political  Control  Department,  as  assistant  head  of  Glavlit  and  a 
member  of  its  Collegium. 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op. 69.  D.597.  L.6.  Typescript  copy. 

Commentary 

The  practice  of  appointing  an  assistant  head  of  Glavlit  from  the  heads  of  the 

21  Istoriia  Sovetskoi politicheskoi  tsenzury  (note  14),  p.  273. 

22  RGASPI.  F.  17.  Op.60.  D.808.  L.21  and  21v. 

23  Nikolai  Nikolaevich  Alekseev  (1893-1937):  in  1917  Central  Committee  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Left  SRs  (Borot'bisty);  from  1919  member  of  the  VKP(b),  from  1  July  1925  to  15 
July  1926  assistant  head,  later  head  (until  1930)  of  the  Information  and  Political  Control  De¬ 
partment  of  the  OGPU  SSSR;  from  1932  to  1934  head  of  the  West  Siberian  Area  of  the  NKVD 
Administration;  1935  assistant  head  of  the  GULag  of  NKVD  SSSR.  Executed. 
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OGPU  Political  Control  Department  arose  in  1922  (initially  they  were  deputy 
heads  of  Glavlit),  and  stemmed  from  the  fact  that,  from  1921,  the  Political 
Control  Department  was  assigned  censorship  functions  (inspection  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  surveillance  of  printing  works,  etc.).  From  1922  the  department 
exercised  political  control  over  theatres,  cinemas,  etc.  Previous  to  Alekseev,  the 
deputy  (assistant)  heads  of  Glavlit  from  the  OGPU  Information  Department 
were  V.  F.  Ashmarin,  B.  E.  Etingof  and  I.  Z.  Surta. 

On  1  November  1925  the  Political  Control  Department  was  combined  with 
the  Information  Department  as  the  Information  and  Political  Control  De¬ 
partment.  On  5  March  1931  this  department  was  combined  with  the  Secret 
Department  as  the  Secret  Political  Department. 


No.  5 


Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium:  ‘Report 
on  the  activity  of  Glavlit’. 

8  July  1926 

Report  No.  37.  Item  No.  1. 

Chairman:  A.  V.  Lunacharskii. 


Resolved: 

(1)  The  Narkompros  Collegium  regards  it  as  appropriate  that  instructions 
from  the  Central  Committee  Press  Department  should  be  drawn  up  in  a  So¬ 
viet  manner.  At  the  same  time  the  Collegium  considers  that  direction  by  the 
Press  Department  should  still  leave  Glavlit  with  the  autonomy  necessary  for 
its  routine  practical  work. 

(2)  To  recognize  the  necessity  for  taking  measures  to  protect  proletarian  liter¬ 
ature  as  well  as  literature  in  general. 

(3)  To  instruct  Comrades  Iakovleva  and  Lebedev-Polianskii,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Narkompros  Collegium’s  decisions,  to  agree  a  draft  resolution  for  the  Org- 
buro  of  the  Central  Committee. 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.599.  L.l.  Typescript  copy. 


Commen  tary 

Lebedev-Polianskii  reported  on  this  item.  He  was  able  to  secure  the  Col¬ 
legium’s  backing  for  his  line  against  the  position  of  the  CC  Press  Department, 
with  which  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  conflict  since  May  1926. 24  In  June  1926 
the  Press  Department  accused  Glavlit  of  using  an  unpublished  instruction 
from  the  Politburo  in  its  work,  and  of  not  coordinating  prohibitions  or  permis¬ 
sions  for  new  publications  with  the  Press  Department.  This  is  what  provoked 


24  For  further  detail  on  this,  see:  M.  V.  Zelenov,  Apparat  TsK  RKP(b) — VKP(b):  tsenzura  i 
istoricheskaia  nauka  v  1920-e  gg.  (Nizhnii  Novgorod,  2000). 
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the  first  point  of  the  resolution.  A  report  from  Glavlit  to  the  Orgburo  had 
been  planned  for  1 1  June  but,  following  an  application  by  Lebedev-Polianskii 
to  V.  M.  Molotov  on  5  June,  this  was  postponed  to  September  1926.  Making 
use  of  the  time  gained,  Glavlit  had  its  vital  arguments  passed  by  the  Narkom- 
pros  Collegium. 

The  draft  resolution  for  the  Orgburo  was  prepared  by  Lebedev-Polianskii 
and  underwent  editorial  revision  by  Iakovleva  (no  earlier  than  1 5  June) .  It  in¬ 
cluded  steps  towards  an  organizational  rapprochement  between  Glavlit  and 
the  CC  Press  Department,  but  moved  in  the  direction  of  widening  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  censorship: 

(2)  In  order  to  strengthen  Glavlit,  it  is  to  be  brought  closer  to  the  central 
Party  organs,  to  intensify  the  Party’s  briefing  of  Glavlit,  [. . .  ]  and  mu¬ 
tual  representation  on  the  collegiums  of  the  Press  Department  and  Glavlit 
should  be  restored.  (3)  The  basic  guiding  instructions  for  Glavlit  are  to 
be  reviewed,  made  to  correspond  to  the  demands  of  the  current  political 
situation,  and  approved  by  the  superior  Party  organs.  [. . .  ]  (5)  Glavlit  is  to 
assume  responsibility  for  (a)  the  preliminary  and  subsequent  examination 
of  all  literature  previously  excluded  from  its  jurisdiction;  (b)  the  scrutiny 
and  approval  of  publishers’  definitive  production  plans;  and  (c)  determin¬ 
ing  the  publishing  plans  of  individual  departments  and  institutions.  6.  The 
Press  Department  and  Glavlit  are  to  review  the  editorial  apparatus  of  the 
major  publishing-houses  and  publications,  eliminating  the  practice  of  set¬ 
ting  up  fictitious  editors,  and  following  a  policy  of  instituting  individual 
responsible  editors.25  7.  The  list  of  permitted  and  prohibited  foreign  press 
publications  is  to  be  reviewed  and  then  approved  by  the  Politburo  [. . .  ].26 

On  20  July  a  closed  session  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium 
adopted  a  resolution  postponing  approval  of  this  document  until  September.2' 
On  a  copy  of  this  resolution  sent  by  Iakovleva,  she  anxiously  asked  the  Col¬ 
legium  secretariat  to  get  Khodorovskii  to  follow  the  matter  up  if  she  was  on 
leave.28 

The  draft  resolution  prepared  by  Glavlit  was  rejected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Orgburo  on  4  October  1926.  Instead  of  taking  a  definite  decision,  the  Orgburo 
set  up  a  new  commission  to  bring  forward  proposals  arising  from  Glavlit’s 
report. 


25  This  refers  to  the  ploy  sometimes  adopted  by  publishers  if  they  thought  a  work  was  likely 
to  be  forbidden,  of  naming  as  editor  in  the  preliminaries  a  Communist  Party  literary  critic  or 
historian,  so  as  to  increase  its  chances  of  getting  past  the  censor. 

26  GARF.  F.2306.  Op.69.  D.514.  L.3. 

27  Op.  cit.  D.577.  L.10. 

28  Op.  cit.  D.514.  L.7. 
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No.  6 


Resolution  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium:  ‘Report  on  the  work  of 
Glavlit’ . 


Report  No.  31/691.  Item  No.  1. 


8  July  1926 


Present:  Comrades  Lunacharskii,  Iakovleva,  Epshtein,  Meshcheriakov, 
Shmidt,  Lebedev-Polianskii,  Mansurov,  Kasatkin,  Kristi,  Peref  and 
Makovskii. 


Chairman:  A.  V.  Lunacharskii. 


Resolved: 

(1)  That  the  work  of  Glavlit  is  recognized  as  being  correct  and  in  accordance 
with  its  remit. 

(2)  That  it  is  considered  appropriate  to  subject  all  literature  (i.e.  including  that 
published  by  GIZ  and  other  Party-Soviet  publishers  and  departments)  to  the 
control  of  Glavlit. 

(3)  That  it  is  necessary  for  Glavlit  to  be  given  responsibility  for  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  publishing  plans  of  all  publishing-houses,  while  the  basic 
principles  which  should  underlie  the  publishing  plans  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  Narkompros  Collegium. 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.588.  L.9-9  ob.  Typescript  copy. 


Commen  tary 

Lebedev-Polianskii  reported  on  this  item.  The  text  of  his  report  to  the 
Narkompros  Collegium  is  reproduced  here  in  a  much  shortened  form. 

[. . .  ]  9.  During  the  period  just  ended  [apparently  the  year  1925 — Transl.], 

683  books  have  been  published  with  amendments  by  Glavlit,  of  which  165 
had  amendments  of  a  political-ideological  nature  and  518  were  amended 
on  the  basis  of  the  secret  economic-military  list.  Ideological  corrections 
predominantly  affected  private  publishers,  but  even  Party  publishing- 
houses  did  not  avoid  them  (17  books).  Contraventions  of  the  secret  list 
occurred  principally  in  publications  issued  by  professional  and  Party  or¬ 
ganisations  and  those  of  People’s  Commissariats. 

10.  In  1925  approval  was  refused  entirely  to  76  books  from  publishing- 
houses  and  44  occasional  publications.  The  average  of  prohibitions  was 
1.3%  and  for  private  publishers  3.6%.  This  low  percentage  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  manuscripts  are  frequently  printed  abroad  under  a  variety  of 
pseudonyms;  some  are  kept  back  by  the  authors;  some  circulate  from  hand 
to  hand;  and  some  are  printed  by  publishers  and  publications  not  subject 
to  censorship. 

1 1 .  In  response  to  complaints  of  oppressive  action  by  Glavlit,  the  Polit¬ 
buro  set  up  a  commission,  which  accepted  that  Glavlit’s  activities  were  in 
accord  with  the  demands  of  the  time  and  carried  out  in  conformity  with 
the  relevant  directives.  It  was  agreed  that  the  complaints  were  unfounded. 
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12.  The  work  which  has  begun  on  specifying  the  coverage  of  publishing- 
houses  must  be  pursued  further.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remove  duplication 
in  the  publishing  industry,  even  if  this  means  the  closure  of  publishers. 
Glavlit  must  inspect  and  approve  not  only  lists  of  forthcoming  titles,  but 
also  specific  publishing  plans  [...]. 

15.  The  disputes  between  Glavlit  and  the  Committee  for  Press  Affairs 
are  as  good  as  over.  The  functions  allocated  to  the  Committee  are  exclu¬ 
sively  economic  and  financial,  while  Glavlit’s  functions  are  administrative, 
political  and  ideological  in  character. 

16.  Glavlit  is  facing  a  very  substantial  expansion  in  its  activities,  arising 
from  the  abolition  of  the  category  of  publishers  and  publications  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  censorship,  the  transfer  to  it  of  control  over  radio  broadcasting,  and 
the  introduction  of  night  work.  An  increase  in  staff  will  be  required  from 
the  beginning  of  the  new  financial  year.29 

A  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  Orgburo  of  17  May  1926  on  the  com¬ 
mission’s  report  recorded  a  ruling  by  the  Politburo:  c(v)  The  CC  Press  De¬ 
partment  is  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  extending  censorship  by 
Glavlit  to  GIZ  and  other  Party-Soviet  publishers.’ 30  On  4  October  1926  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Orgburo  heard  a  report  on  the  activity  of  Glavlit,  but  no  propos¬ 
als  arising  from  the  report  were  prepared.  A  commission  was  set  up  for  this 
purpose,  consisting  of  Gusev,  Vasil'evskii,  Lebedev-Polianskii,  Lunacharskii, 
Knorin  and  Shkiriatov.  On  12  October  1926  the  Presidium  of  the  Glavlit  Col¬ 
legium  altered  the  phrasing  of  this  item  in  the  resolution.  It  was  decided  that 
the  second  sub-clause  should  read  as  follows:  ‘It  is  considered  appropriate  to 
transfer  to  the  control  of  Glavlit  that  literature  which  is  exempted  from  cen¬ 
sorship  by  the  Sovnarkom  decree  of  6  June  1922.’  31 

No.  7 

Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium:  ‘On  the 
report  of  Glavrepertkom  to  the  Orgburo  of  the  VKP(b)  Central  Com¬ 
mittee’. 

29  July  1926 

Report  No.  42. 

Chairman:  Lunacharskii.  Secretary:  Koval'skaia. 

Resolved:  To  instruct  Comrade  Pel'she  to  submit  the  summary  of  his  report 
for  approval  by  the  Narkompros  Collegium  before  submitting  it  to  the  Org¬ 
buro. 

29  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.514.  L.  13-14.  Another  part  of  this  report  is  published  in:  Tsenzura  v 
Sovetskom  Soiuze.  1917-1991:  dokumenty ,  sost.  A.  V.  Bliurn  (Moscow,  2004),  pp.97-98,  at  the 
date  28  December  1925. 

30  RGASPI.  F.17.  Op.  113.  D.196.  L.3. 

31  GARF.  F.2306.  Op.69.  D.570.  L.7v. 
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Commentary 

Under  an  Orgburo  resolution  of  17  May  1926,  Glavrepertkom  had  to  produce 
a  report  for  the  Orgburo  (and  the  CC  Agitprop  Department  an  accompanying 
report)  ‘within  two  months’.  A  preliminary  discussion  of  the  report  took  place 
at  a  meeting  with  N.  V.  Mal'tsev,  the  deputy  head  of  the  CC  Agitprop  De¬ 
partment,  who  proposed  ‘increasing  the  strictness,  centralizing  control,  and 
protecting  Glavrepertkom  from  outside  influences’.32  On  12  July  1926  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  Glavrepertkom  considered  the  question:  ‘On  Comrade  Pel'she’s  report 
to  the  Orgburo  of  the  VKP(b)  Central  Committee’.  This  was  where  funda¬ 
mental  differences  of  opinion  between  its  own  members  about  the  status  and 
functions  of  Glavrepertkom  came  to  the  surface.  Pel'she  told  the  meeting: 

...  we  must  prepare  regulations  which  enable  a  clear  approach  to  our 
day-to-day  operations,  for  example  in  our  evaluation  of  works  submitted. 

The  theatre  has  both  an  old  and  a  new  repertoire.  The  old  one  contains 
the  classics  as  well  as  petty-bourgeois  works:  we  should  take  a  cautious  ap¬ 
proach  to  presenting  the  classics,  but  follow  a  strong  line  over  what  is  petty- 
bourgeois.  From  the  new  repertoire  we  should  demand  clarity  of  purpose 
and  fulfillment  of  concept.  We  must  also  take  a  firm  attitude  towards  So¬ 
viet  films,  and  it  is  time  to  begin  gradually  putting  pressure  on  foreign 
imports.  The  circus  also  requires  greater  strictness  towards  its  repertoire, 
as  does  the  variety  stage.  The  successful  adaptation  of  operettas  to  our 
present  conditions  is  a  vexed  question.  Up  to  the  present,  for  example, 
the  degree  of  chauvinism  allowed  has  been  determined  by  trial  and  error. 

There  have  been  different  interpretations  of  what  constitutes  pornography, 
and  it  has  not  so  far  been  possible  to  formulate  a  clear  definition  of  hack¬ 
work  and  petty-bourgeois  writing.  These  times  demand  clarity  in  applying 
definitions  to  our  evaluation  of  works  and  productions.  In  literature,  too, 
we  encounter  decadent  attitudes.  We  do  not  reject  our  heritage,  but  we 
must  view  it  critically;  we  can  still  learn  from  the  classics  but  we  should 
take  account  of  a  work’s  artistic  value’. 3 J 

The  critic  A.  R.  Orlinskii,  a  RAPP  activist  (chief  editor  of  the  journal  Sovre- 
mennyi  teatr  1927-29),  spoke  in  support  of  allowing  the  staging  of  some  op¬ 
erettas,  remarking  that  ‘our  academic  theatres  are  carrying  the  ideological 
germs,  not  of  the  petty-bourgeois,  but  of  the  gentry’.  He  proposed  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  Glavrepertkom  at  the  expense  of  the  representation  ‘of  certain 
agencies’.  The  representative  of ‘a  certain  agency’,  namely  S.  N.  Markar'ian, 
deputy  head  of  the  OGPU  Department  of  Information  and  Political  Con¬ 
trol  (also  a  member  of  the  CC  Agitprop  Department’s  Cinema  Commis¬ 
sion),  spoke  against  the  enlargement  of  Glavrepertkom,  favouring  the  forma- 

32  For  the  reference  to  this  in  Pel'she’s  speech,  see:  GARF.  F.2306. Op. 69.  D.599.  L.73. 

33  Op.  cit.,  L.72. 
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tion  of  a  collegium  of  Glavrepertkom  and  the  Council.  Another  member  of 
Glavrepertkom,  I.  S.  Isaev  (Shelekhes),  head  of  the  cultural  department  of  the 
All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trades  Unions,  spoke  of  the  need  to  extend  the 
functions  of  Glavrepertkom,  of  ‘the  need  to  organize  social  and  Party  recog¬ 
nition  of  Glavrepertkom,  the  strengthening  of  its  links  with  the  CC  Agitprop’. 
The  head  of  Glavrepertkom’s  theatre  section,  V.  Blium,  ‘spoke  of  our  loss  of 
the  commanding  heights’.  The  upshot  of  the  discussion  was  that  members 
of  Glavrepertkom  reached  agreement  on  only  one  thing — to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  until  a  later  date.34 

On  16  July  consideration  of  the  Glavrepertkom  report  was  resumed.  The 
principal  critic  of  Pel'she’s  position  was  Markar'ian:  ‘We  have  to  declare  our 
line,  and  to  do  that  we  have  to  know  the  views  of  our  Party  organizations.  But 
the  line  of  Narkompros  has  been  particularly  weak  and  “liberal”.  The  Central 
Committee  must  now  issue  directives  for  Glavrepertkom  [...].  I  have  estab¬ 
lished  that  there  is  confusion  in  the  theatres,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
improve  the  situation  through  the  censorship,  that  there  is  wastefulness  in  the 
theatres,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  the  “liberal  policy”  of  Glavrepertkom, 
and  the  line  taken  over  the  repertory  has  weakened.  [. . .  ]  We  need  a  com¬ 
mission  with  full  authority,  which  will  review  the  extent  to  which  examination 
should  be  carried  out,  and  by  which  agencies:  we  must  deal  surgically  with 
these  questions.  As  to  where  Glavrepertkom  will  go,  my  department  has  the 
greatest  interest  in  it.  It  could  stay  with  Narkompros,  but  our  influence  will 
have  to  be  guaranteed,  otherwise  I  can  take  no  responsibility’.35  So  the  OGPU 
representative  proposed  that  in  future  all  theatres  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  Supreme  Economic  Council  (Vesenkha),  so  that  Narkompros  would  exert 
no  ‘liberal’  influences  on  them.  The  chairman  of  Glavrepertkom  pointed  out 
that  that  he  had  proposed  subordinating  theatres  to  the  Moscow  education  de¬ 
partment;  that  under  the  New  Economic  Policy  a  more  considered  approach 
should  be  followed,  taking  into  consideration  the  commercial  aspect  of  a  film 
or  play;  and  that  the  deputy  head  of  a  Central  Committee  department  and 
candidate  CC  member,  S.  I.  Syrtsov,  had  criticized  Glavrepertkom  for  ex¬ 
cessive  ‘leftism’.36  Orlinskii  stressed  the  harmfulness  of  external  influences, 
the  vagueness  of  Glavrepertkom’s  rights  and  obligations,  and  the  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  organs  within  Narkompros. 3  /  K.  A.  Denisov,  head  of 
the  cinema  section,  supported  the  reinforcement  of  cinema  censorship,  since 
the  strengthening  of  commercial  considerations  was  leading  to  the  appearance 
of  ‘foreign  trash’.38  In  the  end  the  report  was  approved  and  the  resolution 

34  Op.  cit.,  L.73. 

35  Op.  cit.,  L.65,  67,  68. 

36  Op.  cit.,  L.65,  67. 

37  Op.  cit.,  L.66,  68. 

38  Op.  cit.,  L.66. 
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adopted.  Next  day  Orlinskii  sent  out  a  list  of  ‘Corrections  and  additions  to 
the  draft  Glavrepertkom  resolution’,  addressed  not  only  to  Pel' she  but  also  to 
the  Central  Committee,  with  the  proposal  that  the  CC  Agitprop  Department 
should  regularly  give  directions  to  Glavrepertkom  about  the  most  pressing  is¬ 
sues  in  its  field  of  operations.39  The  text  of  the  report  to  be  sent  to  the  CC 
Orgburo  states  the  basic  regulations  on  which  the  work  of  Glavrepertkom  is 
founded:  in  the  first  instance  Party  instructions  and  resolutions,  and  secondly 
the  Soviet  statute  on  Glavlit.  The  ‘expansion  of  this  list’  [i.e.  of  prohibited 
topics  and  types  of  publication — Transl.\  is  of  interest: 

(a)  Class  reconciliation 

(b)  Pacifism 

(c)  Anarcho-individualism 

(d)  Banditry  and  the  romanticising  of  crime 

(e)  Hooliganism  and  the  idealisation  of  vagrancy 

(f)  Apologias  for  drunkenness  and  drug-taking 

(g)  Pulp  literature  (cheap  ‘sensations’,  books  revelling  in  love  affairs  and 
the  escapades  of  ‘high’  society,  poeticising  of  the  lives  of  night-club 
singers,  etc.) 

(h)  Petty-bourgeois  literature  (idealizing  the  ‘sanctity’  of  the  petty- 
bourgeois  family,  cosiness,  the  subjugation  of  women,  the  inviolability 
of  property,  etc.) 

(i)  Decadence  and  psycho-pathology  (for  example,  the  works  of  Przy- 
byszewski,  Esenin,  etc.) 

(j)  Crude  Sovietisation  which  is  counter-productive.40 

The  cleaned-up  version  of  the  report  presented  to  the  Orgburo  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  part.41  Glavrepertkom’s  report  to  the  Orgburo,  and  the  draft  reso¬ 
lution  on  this  matter  were  considered  at  a  closed  session  of  the  Narkompros 
Collegium  on  15  October  1926.  See  Document  No.  12. 


No.  8 


Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium:  ‘On  a  response  to  Comrade  Rykov  concerning  the  removal 
by  Glavrepertkom  of  several  plays  from  the  summer  repertory  of  the 
company  appearing  at  the  “Hermitage”  Winter  Theatre’. 

24  August  1926 


Report  No.  43.  Item  No.  1. 


39  RGASPI.  F.  17,  Op.60,  D.808,  L.20  and  21v. 

40  Op.  cit.,  L.69v. 

41  See:  Istoriia  Sovetskoi politicheskoi  tsenzury  (note  14),  pp.  278-281. 
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Present:  Comrades  Pokrovskii,  Khodorovskii,  Epshtein,  Perel',  Kravchenko. 

Chairman:  Comrade  Pokrovskii.  Secretary:  Comrade  Egorova. 

Resolved:  To  inform  Comrade  Rykov42  that  Glavrepertkom,  in  removing  sev¬ 
eral  plays  from  the  repertory  of  the  company  appearing  at  the  ‘Hermitage’ 
Winter  Theatre,43  had  had  no  intention  of  placing  the  company  in  a  difficult 
position  or  causing  it  to  suffer  any  loss,  but  simply  wished  to  prohibit,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  due  procedure,  those  plays  which  they  intended  to  remove  ain 
such  a  way  that  the  removal  took  place  after  the  end  of  the  season3. 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.578.  L.l.  Typescript.  The  number  of  the  report  has  been 
added  later. 

3-3  Added  in  Khodorovskii’s  handwriting. 

Commentary 

On  19  August  1926  A.  I.  Rykov  asked  Iakovleva  about  the  grounds  for  the 
removal  of  a  number  of  plays  (Charley’s  Aunt,  etc.)  from  the  repertory  of  the 
Korsh  theatre,  although  they  had  been  running  for  several  years.  By  deleting 
the  plays  from  the  playbills  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  Glavrepertkom  caused 
financial  losses  to  the  Korsh  theatre,  since  their  performances  had  been  at¬ 
tracting  the  public.  Rykov  asked  for  decisions  by  Glavrepertkom  to  be  notified 
to  theatres  at  an  earlier  stage.44  Pel'she  replied  to  Khodorovskii’s  enquiry  on 
21  August:  ‘We  are  dealing  with  a  hack  enterprise  carrying  on  its  business 
with  one  trashy  money-spinning  production  after  another.’  Pel'she  wrote  that, 
although  there  had  not  been  many  acceptable  plays  in  theatres’  repertoires 
some  years  previously,  now,  in  1926,  the  ideological  direction  of  theatres  had 
to  be  strengthened;  and  ‘as  authorized  by  a  directive  received  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  Glavrepertkom  is  reviewing  its  lists,  and  the  summer  lull  in 
the  theatrical  season  is  just  the  most  suitable  time  at  which  cleanse  the  reper¬ 
tory  of  harmful  old  petty-bourgeois  trash  which  is  standing  in  the  way  of  new 
drama  and  the  Sovietisation  of  the  theatre’.45  On  28  August  a  letter  was  sent 
in  reply  to  Rykov’s  enquiry,  signed  by  Khodorovskii  as  Deputy  People’s  Com¬ 
missar  for  Education,  in  which  he  attempted  to  smooth  over  the  antagonistic 
situation  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  by  the  presidium  of  the  Narkompros 
Collegium:  while  Pel'she’s  letter  spoke  bluntly  about  the  prohibition  of  plays, 
in  Khodorovskii’s  letter  (as  in  the  Narkompros  resolution)  there  is  a  more  le¬ 
nient  and  apologetic  approach  to  the  theatre:  ‘Glavrepertkom  had  no  intention 

42  Aleksei  Ivanovich  Rykov  (1881-1938):  1924-1929  chairman  of  Sovnarkom  RSFSR,  1924- 
30  chairman  of  Sovnarkom  SSSR.  [Executed — Transl.] 

43  In  Moscow,  on  Bozhedomka,  on  the  site  of  the  former  Voskresenskii  Monastery,  there  was 
from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  large  garden  in  which  were  a  cafe,  a  variety  stage  and 
also  a  theatre. 

44  F.2306.  Op.69.  D.578.  L.5. 

45  Op.  cit.,  L.4-4v. 
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of  placing  the  theatre  company  in  an  awkward  position  by  this  action  ...  7  46 


No.  9 


Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium:  ‘On  the  actions  of  Glavlit  concerning  the  publication  of  the 
journal  Sovetskoe  stroitel  stvo9 , 

7  September  1926 

Report  No.  45.  Item  No.  2. 

Present  and  voting:  Comrades  Pokrovskii,  Khodorovskii  and  Epshtein. 
Present  in  an  advisory  capacity:  Comrades  Mordvinkin,  Lie  and  Kasatkin. 
Chairman:  Comrade  Pokrovskii. 

Resolved: 

(a)  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  the  journal  Sovetskoe  stroi- 
tel'stvo  is  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  USSR  (TsIK  SSSR),  it  is 
completely  unnecessary  to  embark  on  a  fundamental  consideration  of  the  need 
to  publish  this  journal. 

(b)  To  direct  Glavlit  to  grant  permission  immediately  for  the  publication  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  journal. 

(c)  To  instruct  Comrade  Mordvinkin4  /  to  give  an  appropriate  explanation  in 
person  when  the  matter  is  considered  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.579.  L.l.  Typescript  copy. 


Commentary 

Pokrovskii  reported  on  this  item.  A  dispute  had  arisen  because,  under  the 
regulations  in  force,  only  Glavlit  could  give  permission  for  the  publication  of 
a  new  journal.  On  7  September  1926  the  question  ‘On  the  delay  by  Glavlit 
of  Narkompros  RSFSR  in  allowing  publication  of  the  journal  Sovetskoe  stroi- 
tel'stvo ’  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee.  It  was  regarded  as  essential  that  this  journal  should  be  published; 
that  ‘it  should  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of  Glavlit’  that  its  representative  had 
failed  to  appear  at  the  meeting;  and  Pokrovskii  was  recommended  to  clear  up 


46  Op.  cit.,  L.3. 

47  Vladimir  Iur'evich  Mordvinkin  (1889-1946):  secondary  education;  accountant;  Social  Rev¬ 
olutionary  1907-1910;  Bolshevik  from  1917;  1919-1921:  assistant,  then  head  of  the  Agitprop 
department  in  the  GIZ  publishing-house,  and  simultaneously  head  of  the  press  office  of  the 
Cheka  Special  Department;  1922:  secretary,  reviewer  and  political  editor  of  the  social-economic 
department  of  GIZ;  until  October  1922  also  acting  head  of  Glavlit,  then  head  of  Glavlit’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  Russian  literature.  Appointed  deputy  head  of  Glavlit  by  a  resolution  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Narkompros  Collegium  on  23  April  1926  (GARF.  F.2306.  Op.69.  D.559.  L.3).  Appointed 
chairman  of  Glavrepertkom  by  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  Secretariat  on  3  June  1927, 
holding  this  post  until  20  January  1928.  From  1931  worked  at  the  Izogiz  publishing-house. 
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the  matter  with  Narkompros  that  same  day.48  On  14  September  the  question 
was  again  taken  up  by  the  Narkompros  Collegium  and  it  was  decided  to  ask 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  to  revoke  its  reprimand  of  Glavlit.49 

No.  10 

Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium:  ‘On  the  resolution  aon  the  report  to  the  Central  Committee3 
concerning  the  distribution  of  functions  between  organs  in  charge  of 
press  affairs’. 

7  September  1926 

Report  No.  45.  Item  No.  3. 

Present  and  voting:  Comrades  Pokrovskii,  Khodorovskii  and  Epshtein. 
Present  in  an  advisory  capacity:  Comrades  Mordvinkin,  Lie  and  Kasatkin. 
Chairman:  Comrade  Pokrovskii. 

Resolved: 

(3)  To  instruct  Glavlit  to  present  bwithin  a  week  concrete5  concepts  aof  its 
own3  on  ahow  it  proposes  to  comply  with3  bwhat  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
comply  with5  the  Central  Committee’s  directive  on  this  question. 

G ARE  F.  2306.  Op.  69.  D.579.  L.l.  Typescript  copy. 

3-3  Crossed  out  in  KhodorovskiVs  handwriting. 

5-5  In  ink  above  the  line  in  Khodorovskii’s  handwriting. 

Commentary 

At  the  fourteenth  Party  Congress  in  December  1925  the  People’s  Commissar 
for  Justice,  D.  I.  Kurskii,  had  proposed  demarcating  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Central  Committee  Press  Department,  Glavlit,  the  Book  Chamber  and 
the  Committee  for  Press  Affairs.  On  17  May  and  7  and  28  June  1926  the 
Orgburo  considered  this  question  and  decided  that  the  ideological  direction 
of  the  press  should  remain  in  the  charge  of  the  CC  Press  Department,  that 
the  Committee  for  Press  Affairs  should  handle  economic  matters,  and  that 
Narkompros  (the  Book  Chamber  and  Glavlit)  should  carry  out  the  adminis¬ 
trative  control.  On  23  August  the  Orgburo  adopted  the  definitive  resolution 
‘On  the  work  of  Soviet  organs  for  press  affairs’,  which  appeared  in  Pravda  on 
31  August  and  was  published  in  the  Spravochnik  partiinogo  rabotnikaT0  Under 
this  resolution,  certain  administrative  and  ideological  functions  of  Glavlit  were 
transferred  to  the  Press  Department  and  the  Committee  for  Press  Affairs. 

48  Op.  cit.,  Op.69,  D.600.  L.3. 

49  Op.  cit.,  L.l. 

50  Vyp.7,  Ch.  2,  pp.753-754. 
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On  6  January  1927  a  closed  session  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium,  acting  on 
a  report  from  S.  I.  Gusev  and  Lebedev-Polianskii,  resolved  ‘to  request  Com¬ 
rade  Gusev  to  expedite  the  study  being  conducted  jointly  with  Narkompros  on 
the  work  of  organs  within  the  Narkompros  system  which  deal  with  the  press’. 
Iakovleva  and  Lebedev-Polianskii  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  draft  resolution 
on  this  question.51 


No.  11 

Resolution  of  an  emergency  closed  session  of  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium:  ‘On  the  staging  at  MKhAT  I  of  Bulgakov’s  play  The  Turbins' , 

24  September  1926 

Report  No.  48.  Item  No.  1. 

Present:  Comrades  Lunacharskii,  Pokrovskii,  Khodorovskii,  Meshcheriakov, 
Epshtein  and  Knorin. 

Chairman:  Comrade  Lunacharskii. 

Resolved: 

To  recognize  that  Glavrepertkom,  by  its  insistence,  has  achieved  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  in  Bulgakov’s52  play  The  Turbins ,  which  is  problematic  in  its  theme 
and  treatment;  but  that  this  play  at  the  present  time  remains  sensitive. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  it  is  possible  to  permit  MKhAT 
I  to  stage  the  play  in  the  current  season,  if  asomea  cuts  are  made  on 
Glavrepertkom’s  instructions  before  the  dress  rehearsal. 

It  is  considered  that  this  play  must  be  unconditionally  banned  from  all  other 
theatres  in  the  Republic. 

To  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Party  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  CC  Agitprop  Department,  the  Moscow  Committee  Agitprop  De¬ 
partment,  the  CC  Press  Department,  the  Komsomol  Central  Committee,  the 
VTsSPS  Cultural  Department,  the  secretariat  of  Comrade  Rykov  (Chairman 
of  Sovnarkom),  and  to  Comrade  Boguslavskii53  (Chairman  of  the  Small  Sov- 
narkom). 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.600.  L.8.  Typescript.  Signature  of  Khodorovskii  in  ink. 
Number  of  report  added  in  pencil  by  hand.  Also  at:  D.579.  L.25.  Typescript  copy 
without  signature. 

a~a  Insertion  in  ink ,  apparently  in  Iakovleva’s  handwriting. 


51  GARF.  F.2306.  Op.69.  D.3405.  L.105. 

52  Mikhail  Afanas'evich  Bulgakov  (1891-1940):  author  and  playwright. 

53  Mikhail  Solomonovich  Boguslavskii  (1886-1937):  1924-1927  Chairman  of  the  Small  Sov¬ 
narkom.  [Executed — Transit 
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Commentary 

The  dress  rehearsal  for  the  production  of  The  Turbins  took  place  on  23  Septem¬ 
ber  1926  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  and  of  notable  Party  and  state  fig¬ 
ures.  On  25  September  the  Narkompros  Collegium  received  a  letter  dated  24 
September  from  Alekseev,  the  head  of  the  OGPU  Departments  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  of  Political  Control: 

The  play  by  BULGAKOV — The  Turbins  (The  White  Guard) — produced  by 
MKhAT  and  twice  prohibited  by  Glavrepertkom,  was  staged  for  a  third 
time,  with  some  amendments,  on  23  September.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  amendments  do  not  alter  the  basic  theme  of  the  play — the  ideal¬ 
ization  of  the  White  officer  corps — the  OGPU  categorically  objects  to  its 
being  staged.54 

On  the  letter  is  a  secretarial  note,  dated  24  September,  that  Alekseev 
had  been  informed  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium’s  resolution.  One  has  the 
impression  that  the  date  of  the  incoming  urgent  correspondence  from  the 
OGPU,  added  at  Narkompros,  was  inserted  on  the  following  day,  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  and  the  emergency  meeting  regarding  it.  Or  the  meeting 
may  have  been  called  on  25  September,  after  Alekseev’s  letter,  but  a  differ¬ 
ent  date  added.  On  27  September  Lunacharskii  notified  Rykov,  the  Chairman 
of  Sovnarkom  SSSR  and  a  member  of  the  Politburo,  that  the  play  had  been 
banned  by  the  OGPU.  On  30  September  there  followed  a  resolution  from  the 
Politburo  allowing  the  play  to  be  performed  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  play  The  Turbins  was  founded  on  the  novel  The  White  Guard.  Bulgakov 
began  work  on  the  first  version  in  the  summer  of  1925.  The  first  announce¬ 
ment  in  Krasnaia  gazeta  that  rehearsals  had  begun  appeared  in  January  1926. 
The  first  night’s  performance  was  on  5  October.  During  the  play’s  first  week, 
salaried  former  and  future  Glavrepertkom  critics  (including  V.  Ashmarin  of 
the  OGPU)  published  critical  reviews  of  the  first  night  in  the  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  newspapers.  However,  the  Politburo  allowed  performances  until 
1929  (Stalin  is  known  to  have  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  it),  then  it  was  re¬ 
launched  in  1932  and  ran  until  1941.  In  all  the  play  was  performed  987  times 
between  1926  and  1941. 

Glavrepertkom  monitored  the  progress  of  rehearsals  and  alterations  to  the 
text  of  the  play — especially  its  finale — and  banned  it  twice.  In  its  report, 
Glavrepertkom  classed  the  play  as  a  ‘Russian-nationalist’  work,  one  of  those 
written  by  ‘fellow-travelling’  and  ‘Smenovekh’ 55  dramatists.  Orlinskii  alleged 
of  Bulgakov  that  ‘all  his  commanders  and  officers  live,  fight,  die  and  get  mar¬ 
ried  without  a  single  batman,  without  servants,  and  without  the  slightest  con- 

54  F.2306.  Op.69.  D.579.  L.26. 

55  Smenovekh:  Russian  emigre  political  movement  conditionally  supporting  the  Soviet  regime. 
[Trans  l.) 
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tact  with  people  from  any  other  classes  or  social  strata’.  In  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  of  12  October,  its  correspondent  Pavel  Shefer  reported:  ‘The  censorship 
has  made  major  changes  to  the  play’s  text.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  re¬ 
liable  rumours.  A  certain  amount  is  known  with  complete  confidence  about 
the  changes  made  by  the  censorship,  so  the  rumours  about  the  censorship  are 
not  mere  rumours.  In  the  original  text,  one  of  the  Turbins  says:  “The  Turbins 
never  lie”.  This  sentence  was  deleted.  The  author’s  intention  was  that  the 
Tsarist  anthem  should  be  played  believably  and  seriously,  but  in  the  censored 
scene  that  episode  was  changed  into  a  display  of  uproar  and  alcohol’.  How¬ 
ever,  the  paper’s  correspondent  affirmed  that  the  OGPU  had  permitted  the 
play,  while  opposition  in  the  Party  had  come  out  against  it.  Even  today,  the 
question  of  the  censors’  influence  on  the  text  of  the  play  remains  an  open  one. 

On  24  September  1926  an  expanded  session  of  the  Moscow  Party  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Agitprop  Department  took  place,  attended  not  only  by  members  of 
the  Moscow  Committee  but  also  by  representatives  of  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee’s  Agitprop  Department,  leading  personnel  from  Glavlit,  Glavrepertkom 
and  the  OGPU,  and  figures  from  literature  and  the  cinema.  They  heard  a  re¬ 
port  from  Orlinskii  on  the  staging  of  Bulgakov’s  play.  The  resolution  adopted 
read:  ‘Prohibit’.56 


No.  12 

Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium:  ‘Report 

by  Glavrepertkom  on  its  activities  and  draft  resolution  for  the  Orgburo 

of  the  VKP(b)  Central  Committee  on  that  report’  (Pel'she). 

15  October  1926 

Report  No.  56.  Item  No.  1. 

Present  and  voting:  Comrades  Lunacharskii,  Pokrovskii,  Khodorovskii, 

Meshcheriakov,  Shmidt,  Epshtein. 

Present  in  an  advisory  capacity:  Comrade  Lebedev-Polianskii. 

Resolved: 

(a)  To  take  note  of  Comrade  Pel'she’s  report. 

(b)  To  accept  the  draft  resolution  on  the  Glavrepertkom  report  for  the  CC 

Orgburo  with  the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Delete  the  following  sentence  from  the  second  paragraph  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  section  of  the  draft:  ‘These  directives  include,  for  example,  the 
Central  Committee  resolution  “On  Party  policy  in  the  field  of  literature”, 
which  has  still  not  lost  its  importance,  especially  the  first  part  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  which  gives  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  ideological  development 


56  RGASPI.  F.  17.  Op.60.  D.808.  L.97. 
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and  stratification  arising  from  our  complex  economy.’  57 

(2)  Delete  clause  (V).58  Replace  it  with  the  following:  ‘Direct  the  ed¬ 
itorial  department  of  Sovkino  to  give  an  account  of  its  activity  to 
Glavrepertkom,  and  also  to  comply  with  all  the  latter’s  instructions.’ 

(3)  Delete  clauses  (7),  (/)  and  ( n ).59 

(4)  Delete  clause  (m),60  replacing  it  with  the  following:  ‘Glavrepertkom  is  an 
organ  of  Glavlit,  with  the  status  of  a  Glavlit  department.  Responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  Glavrepertkom  lies  with  its  Chairman.’ 

(5)  The  third  point  of  the  draft  should  acknowledge  that  the  censorship  of 
film-scripts  and  completed  films  must  be  unified,  and  centralized  under 
Glavrepertkom.61 

In  addition,  to  instruct  Glavpolitprosvet  to  submit  to  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium,  within  a  week,  its  views  on  the  functions  and  work  of  the  Artistic 
Council  for  the  Cinema.62 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.601.  LAO.  Typescript. 

Commentary 

The  draft  resolution  for  the  Orgburo  on  the  Glavrepertkom  report,  adopted  at 

57  This  meant  that  the  resolution  was  left  only  with  references  to  Soviet  (government)  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  censorship,  and  with  a  mention  of  the  directives  of  the  fourteenth  Party  Congress. 

58  This  clause  does  not  appear  in  the  surviving  preparatory  draft  of  the  resolution. 

59  The  deleted  clauses  were  as  follows:  ‘(z)  to  instruct  the  responsible  staff  in  Glavrepertkom  to 
engage  themselves  more  organically  with  the  proletarian  public’;  ‘( l)  instructions  to  representatives 
of  departments  and  organizations  to  appear  at  Glavrepertkom  are  to  be  regarded  as  compulsory’; 
\n )  to  make  it  clear  that,  when  prohibiting  any  work,  for  whatever  reasons,  Glavrepertkom  must 
in  no  circumstances  give  instructions  to  the  author  regarding  necessary  amendments  to  the  text: 
it  must  restrict  itself  to  stating  the  reasons  for  the  prohibition’.  (GARF.  F.2306.  Op.69.  D.599. 
L.75). 

60  ‘(m)  to  note  the  harmful  influences  on  the  work  of  Glavrepertkom  and  the  high  turnover 
rate  of  its  staff’.  By  deleting  this  clause,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  OGPU  representative, 
the  Narkompros  Collegium  emphasized  the  maintenance  of  Glavrepertkom’s  status  within  the 
structure  of  Glavlit  and  Narkompros.  Furthermore,  the  strengthened  position  of  Glavlit  (and 
Narkompros)  in  resisting  the  attempted  separation  of  Glavrepertkom  was  shortly  demonstrated 
when  Glavrepertkom’s  chairman  was  replaced  and  the  principle  of  OGPU  representation  in  its 
membership  was  dropped.  In  December  1926  (on  the  initiative  of  Mordvinkin,  the  new  chairman 
of  Glavrepertkom)  Narkompros  moved  to  get  Sovnarkom  RSFSR  to  amend  the  clause  under 
which  the  leadership  of  Glavrepertkom  was  formed  with  representatives  from  the  OGPU  and 
the  Military  Revolutionary  Council  (RVSR).  However,  a  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee 
Secretariat  of  20th  January  1928  set  up  and  attached  to  Glavrepertkom  a  Council  representing 
thirty  different  organizations. 

61  The  third  point  of  the  resolution  stated  that  it  was  inappropriate  for  the  control  functions  to 
be  split  between  Glavrepertkom  and  the  Artistic  Council  for  the  Cinema  at  Glapolitprosvet. 

I  he  second  agenda  item  in  the  report  raised  the  question  of  coordinating  work  on  reper¬ 
toires  between  the  various  organs  of  Narkompros.  The  fifth  item  dealt  with  the  coordination  of 
work  between  Glavrepertkom  and  the  Artistic-Political  Council  of  the  State  Academic  Theatres 
Administration.  It  was  decided  to  consider  this  at  a  later  date. 
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this  session,  was  sent  to  the  Central  Committee  by  Khodorovskii  on  18  Octo¬ 
ber  1926.  On  23  November  the  Glavrepertkom  report  and  the  accompanying 
report  from  the  CC  Agitprop  Department  were  heard  at  an  Orgburo  meeting. 
The  resolution  adopted  there  stated  that:  (1)  the  question  of  Glavrepertkom 
directives  was  to  be  postponed;  (2)  Glavrepertkom  was  not  to  be  an  interde¬ 
partmental  organ  but  an  organ  of  Narkompros,  with  its  membership  approved 
by  the  Central  Committee;  (3)  Glavpolitprosvet’s  Artistic  Council  for  the  Cin¬ 
ema  was  superfluous  (hence  all  cinema  censorship  was  to  be  centralised  at 
Glavrepertkom);  and  (4)  Glavrepertkom  was  to  have  the  authority  to  control 
not  only  the  text  of  a  work  but  also  (in  special  cases)  the  stage  design  of  a 
production. 

See  Document  No.  7. 


No.  13 

Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium:  ‘Request  by  Pel'she  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  as  Chairman  of 
Glavrepertkom’ . 

25  November  1926 

Report  No.  62.  Item  No.  1. 

Present:  Comrades  Pokrovskii,  Iakovleva,  Khodorovskii,  Epshtein. 

Chairman:  Comrade  Pokrovskii.  Secretary:  Comrade  Egorova. 

Resolved: 

(1)  To  grant  Comrade  Pel'she’s  request  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  Glavrepertkom. 

(2)  To  nominate  Comrade  Mordvinkin63  as  temporary  acting  Chairman  of 
Glavrepertkom. 

(3)  To  instruct  Comrade  Lebedev-Polianskii  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the 
appropriate  authorities  on  this  matter,  and  also  on  the  question  of  a  permanent 
appointment. 

GARE  F.2306.  Op.  69.  D.580.  L.4.  Typescript.  The  report  number  has  been  added 
in  pencil.  Also:  D.602.  L.5. 

Commentary 

The  occasion  for  Pel'she’s  resignation  (evidently  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  strained  relationship  between  the  chief  of  Glavlit  and  the  head  of 
Glavrepertkom)  may  have  been  his  reprimand,  at  the  closed  session  of  the 
Narkompros  Collegium  on  15  October  1926,  because  his  report  on  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  Glavrepertkom  had  been  sent  to  the  Orgburo  before  it  had  been  con- 


63 


See  note  47. 
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sidered  at  the  Collegium.64  The  report  and  draft  resolution  were  sent  to  the 
Agitprop  Department  by  the  Glavrepertkom  secretary  Shchegol'kov  and  V.  I. 
Blium. 


No.  14 


Resolution  of  a  closed  session  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium:  ‘On  the  staging  by  MKhAT  I  of  Shakespeare’s  play  Othello \ 

21  December  1926 


Report  No.  69.  Item  No.  3. 

Present:  Comrades  Lunacharskii,  Khodorovskii,  Iakovleva,  Meshcheriakov, 
Mansurov,  Shvarts. 

Chairman:  Comrade  Lunacharskii.  Secretary:  Comrade  Egorova. 

Resolved: 

(a)  To  express  support  for  the  possibility,  under  existing  conditions,  of  giving 
permission  for  the  staging  by  MKhAT  I  of  Shakespeare’s  play  Othello.  At  the 
same  time  to  note  the  irregular  action  by  the  direction  of  MKhAT  in  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  production  without  receiving  permission  from  Glavrepertkom. 

(b)  To  warn  the  director  of  MKhAT  I,  and  the  directors  of  other  theatres, 
that  if  in  future  they  stage  plays  which  have  not  been  included  in  their  plans 
and  have  not  received  permission  from  Glavrepertkom,  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium  will  in  no  circumstances  authorize  the  staging  of  such  plays. 

GARF.  F.2306.  Op. 69.  D.581.  L.59.  Typescript  copy.  The  report  number  has  been 
added  in  pencil. 


Commentary 

After  1917,  Shakespeare’s  Othello  was  put  on  by  many  theatres,  for  example 
the  Bolshoi  Dramatic  Theatre  in  Petrograd  (1920),  the  Maly  Theatre  (1922), 
the  Sundukian  Theatre  (1923),  the  Estonia  Theatre  (1924),  the  Zankovetskaia 
Theatre  (1926)  and  the  Leningrad  Pushkin  Theatre  (1927).  The  MKhAT 
production  was  not  staged  until  1930. 

Mordvinkin  reported  on  this  item.  On  21  December  the  Narkompros  Col¬ 
legium  had  received  a  letter  from  K.  S.  Stanislavskii,  the  director  of  MKhAT, 
requesting  that  ‘consideration  of  the  production  of  Othello  at  MKhAT  be  ex¬ 
pedited,  since  the  absence  of  special  permission  is  delaying  the  start  of  set 
construction  for  this  play.  MKhAT  would  also  like  to  request  that,  when  the 
question  of  Othello  is  considered,  a  representative  from  the  theatre  be  called 
to  attend,  who  could  explain  to  the  Collegium  the  grounds  and  arguments  in 
favour  of  staging  this  production  at  the  theatre’  (op.  cit.,  L.65).  On  the  same 
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day  the  Collegium  received  an  explanatory  memorandum  from  Mordvinkin 
as  acting  chairman  of  Glavrepertkom,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  theatres  had  lost  the  right  to  prepare  plays  for  production  without  the 
preliminary  permission  of  Glavrepertkom.  Besides,  he  added,  MKhAT  had 
repeatedly  breached  that  requirement.  At  the  same  time  Mordvinkin  noted 
that  both  Glavrepertkom  and  the  Artistic-Political  Council  had  recommended 
against  including  this  play  in  the  theatre’s  repertoire,  but  that— in  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  had  arisen — Glavrepertkom  considered  it  inadvisable  to  ban  the 
production.65 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Gregory  Walker  and  Christine  Thomas 
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In  the  Mainstream:  Russian  Emigre  Bibliography 

since  1917 

Mark  Kulikowski 

Since  1991  we  have  witnessed  two  important  trends  in  Russian  emigre  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  The  first  is  the  continuation  in  the  West  of  works  devoted  to  the  topic. 
The  second  is  the  now  flourishing  bibliographic  work  appearing  in  the  Russian 
Federation.  The  convergence  of  these  two  trends  has  taken  over  a  decade  to 
complete.  This  convergence  means  that  the  study  of  the  Russian  emigre  ex¬ 
perience  is  now  a  mainstream  element  of  Russian  studies  in  general.  Not  only 
are  bibliographies  an  indication  of  this,  but  so  too  are  the  numerous  other 
publications,  research  projects  and  centres  that  have  emerged  in  the  Russian 
Federation.  While  much  has  been  done,  the  bibliographic  story  of  the  Russian 
emigre  community  is  far  from  finished.  Given  the  torrent  of  new  materials,  it 
is  time  again  to  survey  the  state  of  the  field.1 

Universal  Bibliography 

Since  this  survey  began,  is  has  become  clear  that  true  universal  bibliography 
in  the  field  is  beginning  to  slow  down  quite  dramatically.  For  an  overview 
of  work  in  recent  years,  see  I.  L.  Belen'kii’s  ‘Russkoe  zarubezh'e:  krupnym 
planom:  “bol'shie”  publikatsii,  fundamental'nye  issledovaniia  i  spravochnye 
izdaniia  poslednikh  let’.2 

While  slowing  down,  this  field  has  not  yet  come  to  a  stop.  An  ambitious 
project  by  I.  L.  Polotovskaia,  Materialy  dlia  bibliografii  informatsionnykh  resursov 
Russkogo  zarubezh'  ia 3  provides  coverage  of  guides,  dictionaries,  indexes  of  per¬ 
sons,  periodical  and  serial  publications,  encyclopedias  and  much  more.  Two 
unfortunate  factors  hamper  the  work’s  usefulness,  although  the  fault  does  not 
lie  with  the  author.  The  2002  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  in  an  edition 


1  This  article  is  fifth  in  a  series.  For  earlier  studies,  see  my  ‘A  Neglected  Source:  the  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Russian  Emigre  Publications  since  1917’,  Solanus ,  new  series,  3  (1989),  pp.  89-102; 
‘The  Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Publications  since  1917:  an  Update’,  Solanus ,  new  series,  9 
(1995),  pp.  15-23;  ‘Russian  Emigre  Bibliography:  Another  Look’,  Solanus,  new  series,  14  (2000), 
pp.  58-67;  and  ‘The  Tradition  Continues:  Russian  Emigre  Bibliography  since  1917’,  Solanus,  new 
series,  17  (2003),  pp.  50-57.  Given  the  continuing  instability  in  Russian  publishing,  this  article 
does  not  claim  to  be  comprehensive. 

I.  L.  Belen'kii,  ‘Russkoe  zarubezh'e:  krupnym  planom:  “bol'shie”  publikatsii,  fundamen¬ 
tal  nye  issledovaniia  i  spravochnye  izdaniia  poslednikh  let’,  in  Istoriia  Rossiiskogo  Zarubezh' ia:  prob- 
lemy  istoriografii  ( konets  XIX-XX  v.):  sbornik  statei  (Moscow,  2004),  pp.  4-29. 

I.  L.  Polotovskaia,  Materialy  dlia  bibliografii  informatsionnykh  resursov  Russkogo  zarubezh  ia 
(St  Petersburg,  2002).  For  a  review  of  the  2005  edition,  see  Bibliografiia,  2005,  n.  6,  p.  134-135. 
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of  only  100  copies,  making  access  a  problem.  The  second  edition,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  2005,  was  printed  in  only  200  copies,  none  of  which,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  was  in  the  holdings  of  any  Western  library. 

A  major,  although  more  focused,  work  is  A.  G.  Tatarkovskii’s  Rossiia  i  rossi- 
iskaia  emigratsiia  v  vospominaniiakh  i  dnevnikakh:  annotirovannyi  ukazatel'  knig, 
zhurnal'nykh  i  gazetnykh  publikatsii,  izdannykh  za  rubezhom  v  1917-1991  ggA 
Patterned  on  the  work  of  the  late  P.  A.  Zaionchkovskii,  Istoriia  dorevoliutsionnoi 
Rossii  v  dnevnikakh  i  vospominaniiakh:  annotirovannyi  ukazatel'  knig ,  publikatsii 
v  zhurnalakh ,4 5  this  work  provides  annotated  coverage  of  8,658  items  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  Russian  history  and  the  emigre  experience.  With  excellent 
organisation  and  indexes,  it  is  a  work  of  major  and  lasting  importance. 

A  narrower,  but  nonetheless  important,  work  in  this  area  is  G.  A.  Tolstykh’s 
Russkoe  Zarubezh'e:  1917-1994:  katalog  izdanii  iz  fondov  Arkhiva  Russkogo 
Zarubezh! ia.6  Dealing  with  books  and  journals,  it  lists  some  793  items  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  by  author.  Name,  title  and  subject  indexes  are  included. 
This  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  author’s  Russkoe  Zarubezh'e  1917-1991 , 
which  appeared  in  1992. 7 

Other  important  works  include  Iu.  Abyzov’s  A  izdavalos'  eto  v  Rige  1918- 
1944:  istoriko-bibliograficheskii  ocherk ,8  and  N.  A.  Solov'eva’s  Pechatnye  izdaniia 
Kharbinskoi  Rossiki.9 10  Lastly,  a  potentially  important  work  is  A.  A.  Pronin’s 
Rossiiskaia  emigratsiia  raznykh  voln  i  regionov  rasseianiia  v  avtoreferatakh  disser¬ 
tatsii,  izdannykh  v  RSFSR-Rossii  v  1 980-2003  gg. 10  This  unseen  work  has  been 
recently  published  in  an  edition  of  120  copies,  and  is  not  held  by  any  Western 
library. 


4  A.  G.  Tatarkovskii,  T.  Emmons  and  O.  Budnitskii  (eds),  Rossiia  i  rossiiskaia  emigratsiia  v 
vospominaniiakh  i  dnevnikakh:  annotirovannyi  ukazatel'  knig,  zhurnal'nykh  i  gazetnykh  publikatsii, 
izdannykh  za  rubezhom  v  1917-1991  gg.  (Moscow,  2003-  ). 

5  P.  A.  Zaionchkovskii  (ed.),  Istoriia  dorevoliutsionnoi  Rossii  v  dnevnikakh  i  vospominaniiakh: 
annotirovannyi  ukazatel'  knig,  publikatsii  v  zhurnalakh  (Moscow,  1976-1989). 

6  G.  A.  Tolstykh  (comp.),  Russkoe  Zarubezh' e:  1917-1994:  katalog  izdanii  iz  fondov  Arkhiva 
Russkogo  Zarubezh' ia  (Moscow,  2002). 

7  G.  A.  Tolstykh  (comp.),  Russkoe  Zarubezh' e  1917-1991:  katalog  izdanii  iz  fondov  biblioteki- 
arkhiva  (Moscow,  1992). 

8  Iu.  Abyzov,  A  izdavalos'  eto  v  Rige  1918-1944:  istoriko-bibliograficheskii  ocherk  (Moscow, 
2006). 

9  N.  A.  Solov'eva,  Pechatnye  izdaniia  Kharbinskoi  Rossiki:  annotirovannyi  bibliograficheskii 
ukazatel'  pechatnykh  izdanii,  vyvezennykh  Khabarovskimi  arkhivistami  iz  Kharbina  v  1945  godu 
(Khabarovsk,  2003). 

10  A.  A.  Pronin,  Rossiiskaia  emigratsiia  raznykh  voln  i  regionov  rasseianiia  v  avtoreferatakh  disser- 
tatsii,  izdannykh  v  RSFSR-Rossii  v  1980-2003  gg.:  (na  osnove  go sudarstvennykh  bibliograficheskikh 
ukazatelei,  Knizhnaia  letopis',  dopolnitel' nyi  vypusk,  Avtoreferaty  dissertatsii,  1981-1992,  Letopis'  av- 
toreferatov  dissertatsii,  1993-2003):  bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  (Ekaterinburg,  2006).  For  a  review, 
see  Bibliografiia ,  2006,  no.  6,  pp.  100-101. 
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Bibliography  of  Books 

Works  in  this  area  continue  to  be  published,  although  it  is  clear  that,  at  least 
for  now,  this  topic  is  of  limited  interest  to  bibliographers.  However,  a  number 
of  books  require  our  attention.  The  first  is  Iu.  Abyzov’s  Russkaia  kniga  Latvii 
1990-2001:  materialy  k  ukazateliu ,n  which  lists  alphabetically  1,383  items. 
Although  lacking  an  index,  it  is  among  the  few  books  to  deal  with  a  new  area  of 
emigre  bibliography:  works  concerned  with  Russian  publications  in  the  former 
republics  of  the  USSR.  Another  volume  is  A.  I.  Bukreev’s  Kniga  ‘ vostochnoi 
vetvV  russkoi  emigratsii ,12  which  deals  with  the  publications  and  other  activities 
of  the  Russian  community  in  China.  The  final  work  is  another  by  Bukreev, 
‘Knigi  Russkoi  emigratsii  v  bibliotekakh  Dal'nego  Vostoka  Rossii’.13 

Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries 

A  number  of  interesting  books  have  been  published  recently.  The  first  is 
A.  N.  Nikoliukin’s  Literaturnaia  entsiklopediia  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia  1918- 
1940. 14  Published  in  four  volumes,  it  deals  with  biographical  data,  periodicals 
and  publishing,  books,  and  foreign  reaction  to  emigre  authors.  Given  its  wide 
scope  and  attention  to  detail,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  major  value  to  schol¬ 
ars.  Also  valuable  is  Iu.  F.  Sukharev’s  Materialy  k  istorii  russkogo  nauchnogo 
zarubezh' ia.15  This  two-volume  work  defines  science  broadly  to  include  tech¬ 
nology,  medicine  and  engineering.  Arranged  alphabetically  with  archival  hold¬ 
ings  listed,  it  deals  with  a  topic  often  overlooked  by  those  interested  in  the 
field. 


Periodicals 

Of  lasting  interest  to  researchers,  the  bibliography  of  emigre  periodicals  con¬ 
tinues,  albeit  at  a  reduced  tempo.  T.  L.  Gladkova  and  T.  A.  Osorgina’s 
Russkaia  emigratsiia:  zhurnaly  i  sborniki  na  russkom  iazyke  1981— 1995  16  is 
a  continuation  of  their  earlier  1988  work.  Unfortunately,  this  volume  suf¬ 
fers  from  some  of  the  same  methodological  problems  as  its  predecessor — 
unnumbered  entries,  inadequate  indexes  and  questionable  journal  selection. 
These  problems  severely  limit  the  usefulness  of  this  volume.  B.  Horbal  and 


11  Iu.  Abyzov  et  al.,  Russkaia  kniga  Latvii  1990—2001:  materialy  k  ukazateliu  (Riga,  2003). 

A.  I.  Bukreev,  Kniga  ‘ vostochnoi  vetvi’  russkoi  emigratsii:  vtoraia  polovina  XX  veka 
(Khabarovsk,  2003). 

13  A.  I.  Bukreev,  ‘Knigi  Russkoi  emigratsii  v  bibliotekakh  Dal'nego  Vostoka  Rossii’,  Natsional' 
naia  biblioteka  v  sovremennom  sotsiokuV turnom  protsesse,  vyp.  1  (Moscow,  2002),  pp.  169-179. 

11  A.  N.  Nikoliukin,  Literaturnaia  entsiklopediia  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia  1918-1940  (Moscow, 
1997-2006). 

15  Iu.  F.  Sukharev,  Materialy  k  istorii  russkogo  nauchnogo  zarubezh' ia  (Moscow,  2002).  2  vols. 

16  T.  L.  Gladkova  and  1.  A.  Osorgina  (eds),  Russkaia  emigratsiia:  zhurnaly  i  sborniki  na  russkom 
iazyke  1981-1995  (Moscow,  2005). 
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L.  Chaban ’s  Russian  emigre  serials  (1917—1937)  in  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 17  is  a  useful  in-house  publication.  Other 
works  include:  S.  G.  Kh.  Siui’s  ‘Spravka  o  periodicheskikh  izdaniiakh  russkoi 
dal'nevostochnoi  emigratsii  v  Kitae  1920-kh-1940-kh  godov’,18  V.  V.  Lo- 
bytsyn’s  Bizertinskii  Morskoi  Sbornik  1921—1923:  izbrannye  stranitsy) 9  A.  N. 
Nikoliukin’s  Russkii  N'iu-Iork :  Antologiia  ‘Novogo  Zhurnala ’,20  and  L.  G. 
Cheboksarova  and  M.  K.  Abel'dinova’s  Zhurnal  Zhar-Ptitsa  v  kollektsii  redkoi 
knigi  Omskogo  Oblastnogo  Muzeia  IzobraziteV nykh  Iskusstv  imeni  M.  A.  Vrube- 
lia:  katalog.21 

Newspapers  have  been  dealt  with  as  well.  B.  Horbal  and  L.  Chaban’s  Rus¬ 
sian  periodicals ,  newspapers ,  and  almanacs  1703-1939  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library:  Russian  emigre  newspapers 22  is  a  handy  guide.  Two  important  newspa¬ 
per  indexes  have  also  appeared:  Iu.  Abyzov’s  Gazeta  ‘Segodnia’:  rospis ',23  and 
his  Gazeta  ‘ Slovo ’  1925-1929:  rospis'.24 

Not  all  the  news  in  the  periodical  area  is  positive.  2003  saw  the  serial 
Zarubezhnaia  periodicheskaia  pechat'  na  russkom  iazyke:  referativnyi  zhurnal 
cease  publication.  Published  since  1981, 25  it  played  an  important  role  in  in¬ 
dexing  tens  of  thousands  of  current  emigre  periodical  articles.  Its  termination 
means  that  a  new  gap  has  emerged  in  journal  coverage. 

Publishing  Houses,  the  Book  Trade  and  Book  Studies 

The  cultural  heart  of  many  Russian  communities  resided  in  their  publishing 
houses.  More  than  just  businesses,  they  often  acted  as  a  crossroads  for  the 
community.  Among  the  most  significant  works  on  this  topic  in  recent  years 
is  P.  N.  Bazanov’s  IzdateV stva  i  izdatel'skie  organizatsii  russkoi  emigratsii  1917— 
2003  gg.:  entsiklopedicheskii  spravochnik.26  This  detailed  volume  provides  ex- 

1  7  B.  Horbal  and  L.  Chaban,  Russian  emigre  serials  (191 7-1 937)  in  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  (New  York,  2002). 

18  S.  G.  Kh.  Siui,  ‘Spravka  o  periodicheskikh  izdaniiakh  russkoi  dal'nevostochnoi  emigratsii  v 
Kitae  1 920-kh  -1 940-kh  godov’,  in  her  Literaturnaia  zhizri  russkoi  emigratsii  v  Kitae  ( 1 920-1 940-e 
g.)  (Moscow,  2003),  pp.  139-158. 

19  V.  V.  Lobytsyn  (comp.),  Bizertinskii  Morskoi  Sbornik  1 921-1 923:  izbrannye  stranitsy  (Moscow, 
2003). 

20  A.  N.  Nikoliukin  (comp.)  Russkii  N'iu-Iork:  Antologiia  ‘Novogo  Zhurnala"  (Moscow,  2002). 

21  L.  G.  Cheboksarova  and  M.  K.  Abel'dinova  (comps),  Zhurnal  Zhar-Ptitsa  v  kollektsii  redkoi 
knigi  Omskogo  Oblastnogo  Muzeia  IzobraziteV  nykh  Iskusstv  imeni  M.  A.  Vrubelia:  katalog  (Omsk, 
2005). 

22  B.  Horbal  and  L.  Chaban,  Russian  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  almanacs  1703-1939  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library:  Russian  emigre  newspapers  (New  York,  2004). 

23  Iu.  Abyzov  (comp.),  Gazeta  ‘Segodnia":  rospis'  (Riga,  2001-  ). 

24  Iu.  Abyzov  (comp.),  Gazeta  ‘Slovo"  1925-1929:  rospis  (Riga,  2003). 

25  Zarubezhnaia  periodicheskaia  pechat'  na  russkom  iazyke:  referativnyi  zhurnal  (Berkeley,  1992- 
2003).  Began  in  1981  as  Abstracts  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Emigre  Periodical  Literature. 

26  P.  N.  Bazanov  et  al.,  Izdatel' stva  i  izdatel’skie  organizatsii  russkoi  emigratsii  1917-2003  gg.: 
entsiklopedicheskii  spravochnik  (St  Petersburg,  2005). 
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tensive  histories  of  numerous  Russian  publishing  houses.  With  footnotes  and 
archival  references,  it  is  a  major  resource. 

Other  works  include:  R  N.  Bazanov’s  ‘Istoriografiia  knizhnogo  dela  russkoi 
emigratsii’,27  O.  A.  Korostelev’s  ‘Pechatnoe  delo  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v 
issledovaniiakh  i  dokumentakh’,28  E.  V.  Ivanova’s  ‘Deiatel'nost'  izdatel'stva 
‘YMCA-Press’  v  Berline’,29  T.  V.  Kuznetsova’s  ‘Rasprostranenie  russkoi  knigi 
v  severo-vostochnom  Kitae’,30  her  ‘Iz  istorii  russkogo  knizhnogo  dela  v  Kitae 
(pervaia  polovina  XX  w.)’,31  her  ‘Izdanie  russkoi  knigi  v  severo-vostochnom 
Kitae  v  1917-1931  gg.’,32  A.  I.  Bukreev’s  ‘Sud'ba  russkikh  knizhnykh  sobranii 
dafnevostochnogo  zarubezh'ia’,33  N.  A.  Vasilenko’s  ‘Ob  istorii  russkoi  pechati 
v  Kharbine’,34  and  P.  N.  Bazanov’s  ‘Knizhnoe  delo  russkoi  emigratsii  “Dipi- 
iskogo  perioda”  (1945-1951  gg.)’.35  Lastly,  for  a  study  of  the  creation  of  the 
major  work  Materialy  dlia  bibliografii  russkikh  nauchnykh  trudov  za  rubezhom 
(Belgrade,  1931-41),  see  A.  P.  Ivkina’s  ‘Russkoe  nauchnoe  zarubezh'e:  bio- 
bibliograficheskii  aspekt’.36 


Institutions 

Institutions  of  all  types,  both  old  and  new,  contain  material  relevant  to  Rus¬ 
sian  emigre  bibliography.  For  an  overview  of  institutional  connections  with 
this  topic,  see  I.  L.  Polotovskaia’s  ‘Tsentry  bibliografirovaniia  izdanii  russkogo 
zarubezh'ia’37  Specific  studies  include:  N.  G.  Kirillova  and  A.  S.  Kruchinin’s 

2/  P.  N.  Bazanov,  ‘Istoriografiia  knizhnogo  dela  russkoi  emigratsii’,  in  Istoriia  Rossiiskogo 
Zarubezh! ia:  problemy  istoriografii  (konets  XIX-XX  v.):  sbornik  statei  (Moscow,  2004),  pp.  107- 
117. 

28  O.  A.  Korostelev,  ‘Pechatnoe  delo  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v  issledovaniiakh  i  dokumentakh: 
materialy  k  bibliografii’,  Diaspora:  novye  materialy ,  5  (2003),  pp.  661-715. 

29  E.  V.  Ivanova,  ‘Deiatel'nost'  izdatel'stva  ‘YMCA-Press’  v  Berline’,  in  L.  S.  Fleishman  (ed.), 
Russkii  Berlin  1920-1945  (Moscow,  2006),  pp.  135-137,  Biblioteka-Fond  ‘Russkoe  Zarubezh'e: 
materialy  i  issledovaniia’,  vyp.  6. 

30  T.  V.  Kuznetsova,  ‘Rasprostranenie  russkoi  knigi  v  severo-vostochnom  Kitae’,  Natsional'naia 
biblioteka  v  sovremennom  sotsiokul' turnout  protsesse  (Moscow,  2002),  vyp.  1,  pp.  245-252. 

31  T.  V.  Kuznetsova,  ‘Iz  istorii  russkogo  knizhnogo  dela  v  Kitae  (pervaia  polovina  XX  w.)’,  in 
Rossiia  i  Kitai  na  dal' nevostochnykh  rubezhakh  (Blagoveshchensk,  2001),  vyp.  2,  pp.  205-210. 

32  T.  V.  Kuznetsova,  ‘Izdanie  russkoi  knigi  v  severo-vostochnom  Kitae  v  1 9 1 7-1 93 1  gg.’,  Kniga: 
issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  81  (2003),  pp.  195—215. 

33  A.  I.  Bukreev,  ‘Sud'ba  russkikh  knizhnykh  sobranii  dal'nevostochnogo  zarubezh'ia’,  in 
Rossiia  i  Kitai  na  dal' nevostochnykh  rubezhakh  (Blagoveshchensk,  2001),  vyp.  2,  pp.  201-205. 

34  N.  A.  Vasilenko,  ‘Ob  istorii  russkoi  pechati  v  Kharbine  (po  materialam  kitaiskikh  publikat- 
sii) ’,  in  Rossiia  i  Kitai  na  dal' nevostochnykh  rubezhakh  (Blagoveshchensk,  2002),  vyp.  3,  pp.  451- 
457. 

35  P.  N.  Bazanov,  ‘Knizhnoe  delo  russkoi  emigratsii  “Dipiiskogo  perioda”  (1945-1951  gg.)’, 
Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  80  (2002),  pp.  364-374. 

36  A.  P.  Ivkina,  ‘Russkoe  nauchnoe  zarubezh'e:  biobibliograficheskii  aspekt’,  Bibliografiia,  1996, 
no.  4,  pp.  129-134. 

37  I.  L.  Polotovskaia,  ‘Tsentry  bibliografirovaniia  izdanii  russkogo  zarubezh'ia’,  Bibliografiia, 
1997,  no.  4,  pp.  139-153. 
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Russkie  emigrantskie  biblioteki  v  Iugoslavii3S  A.  P.  Ivkina’s  ‘Kul'tura  russkogo 
zarubezh'ia:  istoriko-bibliograficheskie  issledovaniia  MGUK’,39  P.  Polansky’s 
‘Pacific  Rim  Russian  librarianship:  forgotten  collectors  for  the  Hoover  Institu¬ 
tion  on  Manchuria’,40  E.  Rogatchevskaia’s  ‘The  Collection  of  Russian  emigre 
literature  (1853-1917)  in  the  British  Library’,41  and  N.  V.  Ryzhak’s  ‘Kollek- 
tsiia  parizhskoi  Russkoi  Obshchestvennoi  Biblioteki  im.  I.  S.  Turgeneva  v  fon- 
dakh  RGB’.42 


Archives 

A  topic  that  has  seen  substantial  growth  in  the  last  several  years  has  been 
Russian  emigre  archives.  Without  a  doubt,  the  single  most  impressive  work  to 
appear  recently  has  been  S.  V.  Mironenko’s  Putevoditel\  tom  4:  Fondy  Gosu- 
darstvennogo  Arkhiva  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  po  istorii  Belogo  dvizheniia  i  emigrat- 
sii .43  The  section  devoted  to  Russian  emigration  is  arranged  alphabetically  by 
country,  with  further  topical  subdivisions.  The  collections  are  extensively  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  text,  along  with  a  history  of  the  collection  itself.  Name,  place 
and  fond  number  indexes  make  this  work  easy  to  use. 

Newly  discovered  or  acquired  archival  documents  are  the  focus  of  articles  by 
L.  I.  Petrusheva,  ‘Arkhivnaia  Rossika  v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Rossiiskoi 
Federatsii  (novye  postupleniia)’,44  ‘O  novykh  postupleniiakh  arkhivnoi  Rossiki 
v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii’,45  ‘Arkhivnaia  Rossika  v 
Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  (novye  postupleniia  1999- 
2000  gg.)’,46  and  I.  V.  Sabennikova,  ‘Zarubezhnaia  arkhivnaia  Rossika:  novye 


38  N.  G.  Kirillova  and  A.  S.  Kruchinin  (comps),  Russkie  emigrantskie  biblioteki  v  Iugoslavii: 
izdaniia  v  sobranii  otdela  fondov  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia  (Moscow,  GPIB,  2003). 

39  A.  P.  Ivkina,  ‘Kul'tura  russkogo  zarubezh'ia:  istoriko-bibliograficheskie  issledovaniia 
MGUK’,  Bibliografiia,  1996,  no.  2,  pp.  128-137. 

40  P.  Polansky,  ‘Pacific  Rim  Russian  librarianship:  forgotten  collectors  for  the  Hoover  Institu¬ 
tion  on  Manchuria’,  Slavic  and  East  European  Information  Resources ,  7  (2006),  no.  4,  pp.  49-1 14. 

41  E.  Rogatchevskaia,  ‘The  Collection  of  Russian  emigre  literature  (1853-1917)  in  the  British 
Library’,  Solanus,  new  series,  20  (2006),  pp.  55-71.  See  also  her  ‘Emigrantskie  izdaniia  v  fondakh 
Britanskoi  Biblioteki’,  Bibliografiia ,  2006,  no.  1,  pp.  151-158. 

42  N.  V.  Ryzhak,  ‘Kollektsiia  parizhskoi  Russkoi  Obshchestvennoi  Biblioteki  im.  I.  S.  Turgeneva 
v  fondakh  RGB’,  Natsional'naia  biblioteka  v  sovremennom  sotsiokul' turnom  protsesse  (Moscow, 
2002),  vyp.  1,  pp..  296-301. 

43  S.  V.  Mironenko  (ed.),  Putevoditel\  tom  4:  Fondy  Gosudarstvennogo  Arkhiva  Rossiiskoi  Feder¬ 
atsii  po  istorii  Belogo  dvizheniia  i  emigratsii  (Moscow,  2004). 

44  L.  I.  Petrusheva,  ‘Arkhivnaia  Rossika  v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii 
(novye  postupleniia)’,  in  Iu.  A.  Poliakova  and  G.  Ia.  Tarle  (eds),  Natsional' nye  diaspory  v  Rossii 
i  za  rubezhom  v  XIX-XX  vv.:  sbornik  statei  (Moscow,  2001),  pp.  297-307. 

45  L.  I.  Petrusheva,  ‘O  novykh  postupleniiakh  arkhivnoi  Rossiki  v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive 
Rossiiskoi  Federatsii’,  Vestnik  Arkhivista,  2003,  no.  1,  pp.  219-230. 

46  L.  I.  Petrusheva,  ‘Arkhivnaia  Rossika  v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii 
(novye  postupleniia  1999-2000  gg.)’,  Istoriia  Rossiiskogo  Zarubezh'ia:  problemy  istoriografii  (konets 
XIX-XX  v.):  sbornik  statei  (Moscow,  2004),  pp.  247-251. 
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postupleniia’.47  Sabennikova  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  archival  literature 
in  her  ‘Zarubezhnaia  arkhivnaia  Rossika:  prodolzhenie  bibliografii’.48 

Narrower  archival  topics  are  covered  in:  L.  I.  Petrusheva’s  ‘Rossiiskaia 
emigratsiia  v  Velikobritanii  v  dokumentakh  Arkhiva  Rossiiskogo  Federat- 
sii  (GARF)’,49  P.  N.  Bazanov’s  ‘Dokumenty  i  materialy  o  russkoi  em- 
igratsii  v  Arkhive-Biblioteke  Sankt-Peterburgskogo  NTS  “Memorial”  ’,50 
V.  A.  Moskvin’s  ‘Biblioteka-Fond  “Russkoe  Zarubezh'e”  ’,51  N.  N.  Bendik’s 
‘Kharbinskaia  Rossika  v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Khabarovskogo  Kraia’,52 
T.  Kioseva’s  ‘Dokumenty  o  beloi  emigratsii  v  bolgarskikh  arkhivakh’,53  I.  V. 
Troshkina’s  ‘Dokumenty  GARF  o  deiatel'nosti  russkikh  emigrantskikh  ob- 
shchestvennykh  organizatsii  v  Pol'she  (1920-1930-e  gg.)’,54  N.  Saul’s  ‘Amer¬ 
ican  collections  on  immigrants  and  emigres  from  the  Russian  Empire’,55  E. 
Danielson’s  ‘Arkhivy  russkikh  emigrantov  v  Guverovskom  Institute’,56  V.  A. 
von  Tsurikov’s  ‘Hidden  Slavica:  collections  of  Slavic  religious,  ethnic  and  cul¬ 
tural  materials  at  Holy  Trinity  seminary  and  monastery’,57  A.  Popov’s  ‘Per¬ 
sonal  papers  of  Russian  emigres  in  the  United  States  in  the  State  Archive  of 
the  Russian  Federation’,58  and  R.  Whittaker’s  ‘The  Tolstoy  Foundation:  li¬ 
brary  and  archives’.59 

47  I.  V.  Sabennikova,  ‘Zarubezhnaia  arkhivnaia  Rossika:  novye  postupleniia’,  Vestnik  Arkhivista, 

2000,  no.  1,  pp.  143-152. 

48  I.  V.  Sabennikova,  ‘Zarubezhnaia  arkhivnaia  Rossika:  prodolzhenie  bibliografii’,  Vestnik 
Arkhivista ,  2001,  no.  4-5,  pp.  218-240. 

49  L.  I.  Petrusheva,  ‘Rossiiskaia  emigratsiia  v  Velikobritanii  v  dokumentakh  Arkhiva  Rossiiskoi 
Federatsii  (GARF)’,  Kul'turnoe  i  nauchnoe  nasledie  Rossiiskoi  emigratsii  v  Velikobritanii  ( 1917-1940 
gg.)  (Moscow,  2002),  pp.  28-35,  Biblioteka-Fond  ‘Russkoe  Zarubezh'e’,  vyp.  3. 

50  P.  N.  Bazanov,  ‘Dokumenty  i  materialy  o  russkoi  emigratsii  v  Arkhive-Biblioteke  Sankt- 
Peterburgskogo  NTS  “Memorial”  ’,  Otechestvennye  Arkhivy,  2005,  no.  6,  pp.  77-83. 

51  V.  A.  Moskvin,  ‘Biblioteka-Fond  “Russkoe  Zarubezh'e”  ’,  Vestnik  Arkhivista,  2001,  no.  6,  pp. 
244-250. 

52  N.  N.  Bendik,  ‘Kharbinskaia  Rossika  v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Khabarovskogo  Kraia’, 
Rossiia  i  Kitai  na  dal'nevostochnykh  rubezhakh  (Blagoveshchensk,  2003),  vyp.  5,  pp.  275-280. 

53  T.  Kioseva,  ‘Dokumenty  o  beloi  emigratsii  v  bolgarskikh  arkhivakh’,  Vestnik  Arkhivista,  2004, 
no.  3-4,  pp.  240-265,  no.  5,  pp.  289-302. 

54  I.  V.  Troshkina,  ‘Dokumenty  GARF  o  deiatel'nosti  russkikh  emigrantskikh  obshchestven- 
nykh  organizatsii  v  Pol'she  (1920-1930-e  gg.)’,  Otechestvennye  Arkhivy,  2006,  no.  5,  pp.  56-66. 

55  N.  Saul,  ‘American  collections  on  immigrants  and  emigres  from  the  Russian  Empire’,  Slavic 
and  East  European  Information  Resources,  4  (2003),  no.  4,  pp.  49-61. 

56  E.  Danielson,  ‘Arkhivy  russkikh  emigrantov  v  Guverovskom  Institute’,  Vestnik  Arkhivista, 

2001,  no.  l,pp.  202-211. 

57  V.  A.  von  Tsurikov,  ‘Hidden  Slavica:  collections  of  Slavic  religious,  ethnic  and  cultural  ma¬ 
terials  at  Holy  Trinity  seminary  and  monastery’,  Slavic  and  East  European  Information  Resources,  7 
(2006),  no.  2-3,  pp.  29-48. 

58  A.  Popov,  ‘Personal  papers  of  Russian  emigres  in  the  United  States  in  the  State  Archive  of 
the  Russian  Federation’,  Slavic  and  East  European  Information  Resources,  7  (2006),  no.  2—3,  pp. 
153-164. 

59  R.  Whittaker,  ‘The  Tolstoy  Foundation:  library  and  archives’,  Slavic  and  East  European  In¬ 
formation  Resources,  7  (2006),  no.  2-3,  pp.  49-70. 
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Literature  and  Literary  Studies 

Emigre  literature  and  literary  studies  continue  to  be  popular.  Recent  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  are  O.  A.  Korostelev  and  N.  G.  Mel'nikov’s  Kritika  Russkogo 
Zarubezh' ia,60  V.  V.  Vasil'eva’s  Sholokhov  i  Russkoe  Zarubezh' e,61  and  N.  N. 
Primochkina’s  Gor'kii  ipisateli  Russkogo  Zarubezh' ia.62  Bibliographic  works  in¬ 
clude  A.  A.  Khisamutdinov’s  ‘Detskaia  emigrantskaia  literatura  v  Kitae’,63  and 
the  significant  guide,  M.  E.  Iuopp’s  Rospis'  knig  poezii  Russkogo  Zarubezh' ia 
XX  veka  (1917-2000) .64  Individuals  have  also  enjoyed  bibliographic  atten¬ 
tion:  Z.  B.  Mikhailova’s  Iurii  Druzhnikov:  tvorchestvo ,  biografiia ,  sud'ba:  bio- 
bibliograficheskii  ukazatel ',65  I.  Belobrovtseva  and  A.  Rogachevskii’s  ‘Estonskie 
gody  N.  E.  Andreeva:  materialy  k  bibliografii’,66  M.  Kuchinskaia’s  ‘Vadim 
Gardner:  materialy  k  bibliografii’,67  and  E.  Karkkonen’s  ‘Ivan  Savin:  materi¬ 
aly  k  bibliografii’.68 


Religious  Publications  and  Necrologies 

Obviously  an  important  factor,  Russian  Orthodoxy  abroad  has  not  attracted 
the  bibliographic  attention  it  deserves.  In  recent  years,  this  lacuna  in  Rus¬ 
sian  emigre  bibliography  is  beginning  to  be  addressed.  A.  V.  Popov  is  clearly 
at  the  forefront  of  this  movement.  His  well-organised  article  ‘Bibliografich- 
eskii  ukazatel':  Rossiiskoe  Pravoslavnoe  Zarubezh'e’ 69  provides  coverage  of 
3,240  items  arranged  by  subject.  While  obviously  not  comprehensive,  the 
article  is  still  a  major  contribution.  His  ‘Arkhivnoe  nasledie  Rossiiskogo 


60  O.  A.  Korostelev  and  N.  G.  Mel'nikov  (comps),  Kritika  Russkogo  Zarubezh! ia  (Moscow, 
2002).  2  vols. 

61  V.  V.  Vasil'eva  (comp.),  Sholokhov  i  Russkoe  Zarubezh'e  (Moscow,  2003). 

62  N.  N.  Primochkina,  Gor’kii  ipisateli  Russkogo  Zarubezh' ia  (Moscow,  2003). 

63  A.  A.  Khisamutdinov,  ‘Detskaia  emigrantskaia  literatura  v  Kitae’,  Bibliografiia,  1999,  no.  3, 
pp.  145-150. 

64  M.  E.  Iuopp,  Rospis'  knig  poezii  Russkogo  Zarubezh' ia  XX  veka  (1917-2000)  (Philadelphia, 
2004).  For  a  review,  see  Bibliografiia ,  2004,  no.  2,  pp.  136-138. 

65  Z.  B.  Mikhailova,  Iurii  Druzhnikov:  tvorchestvo ,  biografiia ,  sud'ba:  biobibliograficheskii  ukaza¬ 
tel':  Druzhnikov  v  interpretatsii  literaturnoi  kritiki  (Ul'ianovsk,  2005).  For  a  review,  see  Bibliografiia , 
2006,  no.  2,  pp.  131-133. 

66  I.  Belobrovtseva  and  A.  Rogachevskii,  ‘Estonskie  gody  N.  E.  Andreeva:  materialy  k  bibli¬ 
ografii’,  Diaspora:  novye  materialy ,  3  (2002),  pp.  687-702. 

67  M.  Kuchinskaia,  ‘Vadim  Gardner:  materialy  k  bibliografii’.  Diaspora:  novye  materialy ,  4 
(2002),  pp.  657-670. 

68  E.  Karkkonen,  ‘Ivan  Savin:  materialy  k  bibliografii’,  Diaspora:  novye  materialy ,  7  (2005),  pp. 
683-718. 

69  A.  V.  Popov,  ‘Bibliograficheskii  ukazatel':  Rossiiskoe  Pravoslavnoe  Zarubezh'e:  sistematich- 
eskaia  bibliografiia  knig,  broshiur  i  statei,  vyshedshikh  na  russkom  i  inostrannykh  iazykakh  v  Rossii 
i  za  rubezhom  v  1 9 1 8-2004  gg.’,  in  his  Rossiiskoe  Pravoslavnoe  Zarubezh' e.  Istoriia  i  istochniki,  s 
prilozheniem  sistematicheskoi  bibliografii  (Moscow,  2005),  pp.  336-590,  Materialy  k  istorii  russkoi 
politicheskoi  emigratsii,  vyp.  10. 
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Pravoslavnogo  Zarubezh'ia’ 70  and  ‘Zarubezhnaia  tserkovnaia  periodika  v  bib- 
liotekakh  Moskvy’71  are  likewise  valuable  tools.  V.  Cherkasov-Georgievskii’s 
Russkii  khram  na  chuzhbine 72  covers  histories  of  selected  churches  worldwide, 
while  A.  A.  Aleksandrova’s  E.  Iu.  Kuz' mina-Karavaeva  (Mat'  Mariia ):  bibli- 
ograficheskii  ukazatel'  proizvedenii  i  kriticheskoi  literatury 73  deals  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  religious  figure.  Finally,  a  specialised  article  of  interest  is  S.  A.  Shubina’s 
4  “Kitaiskii  Blagovestnik”  kak  istochnik  po  istorii  Rossiiskoi  dukhovnoi  missii 
v  Kitae  (obzor  publikatsii  za  1904-1918  gg.)’.74 

Two  significant  necrologies  are  the  continuation  of  V.  N.  Chuvakov’s  ex¬ 
cellent  Nezabytye  mogily:  Russkoe  Zarubezh' e:  nekrologi  1917-2000 75  and  A.  A. 
Romanov’s  Na  chuzhikh  pogostakh:  nekropol'  Russkogo  Zarubezh' ia .76 

Specialised  Bibliographies 

While  often  quite  diverse  in  nature,  specialised  bibliographies  provide  data 
on  important  but  little-known  topics  both  old  and  new.  A  unique  work  is  Iu. 
Abyzov’s  ‘20  let  russkoi  pechati  v  nezavisimoi  Latvii’,77  which  covers  the  years 
1920-1940.  Arranged  by  year,  it  offers  a  wealth  of  information.  Another  valu¬ 
able  work  is  N.  V.  Bekzhanova’s  Russkaia  emigratsiia  v  Velikobritanii  mezhdu 
dvumia  voinami.18  It  includes  coverage  of  publications,  but  its  strength  lies  in 
its  ‘Personalia’  section,  which  makes  up  the  majority  of  the  book.  Arranged  al¬ 
phabetically,  it  covers  publications  by  and  about  prominent  Russians  living  in 
Great  Britain.  The  same  arrangement  can  be  seen  in  another  of  Bekzhanova’s 
books,  A  prishlos'  v  razluke  goda  .  . .  ’:  Rossiiskoe  Zarubezh' e  v  Finliandii  mezhdu 
dvumia  voinami.19 

For  a  work  dealing  with  a  new  topic,  see  A.  V.  Popov’s  ‘Internet  dlia 

70  A.  V.  Popov,  ‘Arkhivnoe  nasledie  Rossiiskogo  Pravoslavnogo  Zarubezh'ia’,  in  his  Rossiiskoe 
Pravoslavnoe  Zarubezh' e.  Istoriia  i  istochniki,  s  prilozheniem  sistematicheskoi  bibliografii  (Moscow, 

2005) ,  pp.  1 1 1-136,  Materialy  k  istorii  russkoi  politicheskoi  emigratsii,  vyp.  10. 

71  A.  V.  Popov,  ‘Zarubezhnaia  tserkovnaia  periodika  v  bibliotekakh  Moskvy’,  Bibliografiia , 
2004,  no.  4,  pp.  81-89. 

72  V.  Cherkasov-Georgievskii,  Russkii  khram  na  chuzhbine  (Moscow,  2003). 

r~to. 

A.  A.  Aleksandrova  (comp.),  E.  Iu.  Kuz' mina-Karavaeva  (Mat'  Mariia):  bibliograficheskii 
ukazatel'  proizvedenii  i  kriticheskoi  literatury  (St  Petersburg,  2002). 

74  S.  A.  Shubina,  ‘  “Kitaiskii  Blagovestnik”  kak  istochnik  po  istorii  Rossiiskoi  dukhovnoi  mis¬ 
sii  v  Kitae  (obzor  publikatsii  za  1904-1918  gg.)’,  Rossiia  i  Kitai  na  dal' nevostochnykh  rubezhakh 
(Blagoveshchensk,  2002),  vyp.  3,  pp.  603-619. 

75  V.  N.  Chuvakov,  Nezabytye  mogily:  Russkoe  Zarubezh' e:  nekrologi  1 91 7-2000  (Moscow,  1 999- 

2006) . 

76  A.  A.  Romanov,  Na  chuzhikh  pogostakh:  nekropol'  Russkogo  Zarubezh' ia  (Moscow,  2003). 

77  Iu.  Abyzov,  ‘20  let  russkoi  pechati  v  nezavisimoi  Latvii’,  Russkie  v  Latvii  (Riga,  2002),  vyp.  2, 
pp.  3-33. 

78  N.  V.  Bekzhanova  et  al.  (comps),  Russkaia  emigratsiia  v  Velikobritanii  mezhdu  dvumia  voinami: 
nauka  i  kul'tura:  bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  (St  Petersburg,  2000). 

79  N.  V.  Bekzhanova  et  al.  (comps),  A  prishlos'  v  razluke  goda  ...  ’:  Rossiiskoe  Zarubezh' e  v 
Finliandii  mezhdu  dvumia  voinami:  materialy  k  bio  bibliografii ,  1987-2002  gg.  (St  Petersburg,  2003). 
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issledovatelei  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia’,80  which  offers  websites  pertinent  to  the 
topic.  Although  somewhat  dated,  it  does  indicate  that  future  researchers  can¬ 
not  depend  on  printed  sources  alone. 

Works  of  Related  Interest 

Materials  in  this  category  deal  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  topics — documents, 
pre-revolutionary  studies,  organisational  studies,  the  White  Movement,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  emigre  community,  and  many  others.  An  important 
documentary  publication  is  M.  A.  Kotenko  and  I.  V.  Dominin’s  Rossiiskii 
Zarubezhnyi  S"ezd  1926  Parizh:  dokumenty  i  materialy81  Historical  works  in¬ 
clude  I.  V.  Vishniakova’s  Istoriia  russkoi  knigi  v  SShA  (konets  XVIII  veka- 
1917  g.)82  and  la.  V.  Leont'ev’s  ‘My  dyshali  svobodoi  . . .  istoriki  Russkogo 
Zarubezh! ia  o  dekabristakhP  An  impressive  volume  devoted  to  some  emigre 
organisations  is  A.  V.  Okorokov’s  Russkaia  Emigratsiia:  politicheskie ,  voenno- 
politicheskie  i  voinskie  organizatsii  1920-1990  gg  84  Military  studies  include  V.  V. 
Klaving’s  ‘Kto  byl  kto  v  Beloi  Gvardii’  in  his  Belaia  Gvardiia  85  the  biographi¬ 
cal  work  by  E.  V.  Volkov,  Belye  generaly  vostochnogo  fronta  grazhdanskoi  voiny ,86 
and  the  biographical  book  by  N.  R  Rozhdestvenskaia,  Morskie  sud'by  za  gran- 
itsei:  ofitsery  Rossiiskogo  flota  v  emigratsii81  Further  biographical  studies  in¬ 
clude  E.  L.  Nitoburg’s  Russkie  v  SShA:  istoriia  i  sud'by  187 0-197 (ft8  and  N.  N. 
Bolkhovitinov’s  Russkie  uchenye-emigranty  (G.  V  Vernadskii ,  M.  M.  Karpovich , 
M.  T.  Florinskii)  i  stanovlenie  rusistiki  v  SShA  89 

Links  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  emigre  community  are  found  in 
L.  Fleishman’s  V  tiskakh  provokatsii:  operatsiia  ‘ Trest ’  i  Russkaia  Zarubezhnaia 


80  A.  V.  Popov,  ‘Internet  dlia  issledovatelei  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia’,  Vestnik  Arkhivista ,  2001, 
no.  4-5,  pp.  206-218. 

81  M.  A.  Kotenko  and  I.  V.  Dominin  (comps),  Rossiiskii  Zarubezhnyi  S" ezd  1926  Parizh:  doku¬ 
menty  i  materialy  (Moscow,  2006),  Issledovaniia  noveishei  russkoi  istorii,  vyp.  6. 

82  I.  V.  Vishniakova,  Istoriia  russkoi  knigi  v  SShA  (konets  XVIII  veka-1917  g.)  (Novosibirsk, 

2004) .  For  a  review,  see  Bibliografiia ,  2006,  no.  6,  pp.  98-101. 

83  Ia.  V.  Leont'ev,  ‘My  dyshali  svobodoi  . . .  ’:  istoriki  Russkogo  Zarubezh' ia  o  dekabristakh 
(Moscow,  2001). 

84  A.  V.  Okorokov,  Russkaia  Emigratsiia:  politicheskie,  voenno-politicheskie  i  voinskie  organizatsii 
1920-1990 gg.  (Moscow,  2003). 

85  V.  V.  Klaving,  Belaia  Gvardiia  (St  Petersburg,  1999). 

86  E.  V.  Volkov,  N.  D.  Egorov  and  I.  V.  Kuptsov,  Belye  generaly  vostochnogo  fronta  grazhdanskoi 
voiny  (Moscow,  2003). 

87  N.  P.  Rozhdestvenskaia,  Morskie  sud'by  za  granitsei:  ofitsery  Rossiiskogo  flota  v  emigratsii 
(St  Petersburg,  2003). 

88  E.  L.  Nitoburg,  Russkie  v  SShA:  istoriia  i  sud'by  1870-1970:  etnoistoricheskii  ocherk  (Moscow, 

2005) . 

89  N.  N.  Bolkhovitinov,  Russkie  uchenye-emigranty  (G.  V.  Vernadskii,  M.  M.  Karpovich,  M.  T. 
Florinskii)  i  stanovlenie  rusistiki  v  SShA  (Moscow,  2005). 
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pechat' 90  and  A.  V.  Popov’s  ‘Tema  sovetskogo  GULaga  v  osveshchenii  emi- 
grantskikh  avtorov’.91  Collectors  of  emigre  publications  are  covered  in  Kollek- 
tsiia  ‘Russkogo  Kharbintsa’:  katalog  sobraniia  V  A.  Slobodchikova92  N.  Zilper’s 
‘Andrei  Savin — kollektsioner  materialov  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia’,93  and  R.  S. 
Van  Duinen’s  ‘New  discoveries  in  the  Andre  Savine  Collection:  examining  the 
author-generated  metadata  contained  in  the  bibliographic  and  biographical 
records  of  Andre  Savine’.94 

As  this  survey  has  indicated,  the  bibliography  of  Russian  emigre  publica¬ 
tions  has  indeed  become  an  integral  part  of  the  study  of  Russian  history  and 
culture.  It  is  also  clear  that  topics  within  this  subject  have  not  remained  static. 
Some  areas  have  declined  in  coverage,  while  other  areas,  such  as  archives  and 
religion,  have  increased  dramatically.  Simply  put,  the  bibliographic  work  on 
the  Russian  emigre  community  is  far  from  finished.  Some  categories — among 
them  indexing  journal  articles  since  2003,  encyclopedic  works  on  emigres 
in  the  arts,  bibliographic  work  on  Russian  publications  appearing  in  former 
Soviet  republics,  and  internet  resources  for  studying  Russian  emigration — 
are  still  to  be  covered.  With  the  recent  publishing  of  books  on  Russians  in 
Africa,95  Cuba,96  Latin  America,97  the  Pacific  Rim,98  the  Philippines,99  and 
Georgia,100  comes  the  inevitable  need  for  bibliographical  coverage.  Whether 
focusing  on  the  past  or  the  present,  we  are  responsible  for  continuing  the  work 
on  this  topic,  which  for  so  long  was  neglected,  ignored  or  unrecognised. 


90  L.  Fleishman,  V  tiskakh  provokatsii:  operatsiia  ‘Trest’  i  Russkaia  Zarubezhnaia  pechat' 
(Moscow,  2003)  (series:  Iz  istorii  zhurnalistiki  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia,  t.  1). 

91  A.  V.  Popov,  ‘Tema  sovetskogo  GULaga  v  osveshchenii  emigrantskikh  avtorov’,  Bibliografiia , 
2007,  no.  2,  pp.  84-88. 

92  Kollektsiia  ‘Russkogo  Kharbintsa’:  katalog  sobraniia  V.  A.  Slobodchikova  (Moscow,  2006). 

93  N.  Zilper,  ‘Andrei  Savin — kollektsioner  materialov  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia’,  Bibliografiia , 
2006,  no.  4,  pp.  133-137. 

94  R.  S.  Van  Duinen,  ‘New  discoveries  in  the  Andre  Savine  Collection:  examining  the  author¬ 
generated  metadata  contained  in  the  bibliographic  and  biographical  records  of  Andre  Savine’, 
Slavic  and  East  European  Information  Resources ,  7  (2006),  no.  2-3,  pp.  165-189. 

95  A.  B.  Letnev  and  V.  P.  Khokhlova  (comps ),  Afrika  glazami  emigrantov:  rossiiane  na  kontinente 
v  pervoi  polovvne  XX  veka  (Moscow,  2002),  and  V.  I.  Riabova,  Rossiiskaia  emigratsiia  v  Afrike  v 
1920-1945 gg.  (Moscow,  2005). 

96  M.  A.  Rossiiskii,  Russkoe  Zarubezh'e  na  Kube:  stranitsy  istorii  (Moscow,  2002). 

97  A.  I.  Sizonenko  and  N.  A.  Pankov,  Nashi  sootechestvenniki  v  Latinskoi  Amerike  (Moscow, 
2002). 

98  E.  N.  Chernolutskaia  and  G.  I.  Kanevskaia  (eds),  Rossiiskie  sootechestvenniki  v  Aziatsko- 
Tikhookeanskom  regione:  perspektivy  sotrudnichestva  (Vladivostok,  2003). 

99  N.  V.  Moravskii,  Ostrov  Tubabao  1949— 1951:  poslednie  pristani  Rossiiskoi  Dal'nevostochnoi  em- 
igratsii  (Moscow,  2000). 

100  E  Nikol'skaia,  ‘ Fantasticheskii  gorod’ — Russkaia  kul'turnaia  zhizn'  v  Tbilisi  1917-1921 
(Moscow,  2000). 


Memories  of  L.  M.  Ravich 


Marianna  Tax  Choldin 

I  first  met  Liubov'  Moiseevna  Ravich  in  another  lifetime,  on  another  planet, 
or  so  it  seems  to  me  now.  It  was  August  1978,  in  Leningrad.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  alive  and  well,  the  Cold  War  chilly  despite  the  pleasant  summer  sunshine. 
This  was  my  first  visit  to  the  old  capital  and  only  my  second  visit  to  the  coun¬ 
try;  my  first  trip  had  been  to  Moscow,  in  1960,  as  a  college  student  with  one 
year  of  Russian  language  study  under  my  belt,  accompanying  my  anthropolo¬ 
gist  father  to  an  international  conference. 

By  August  1978,  I  was  a  Slavic-specialist  librarian,  spending  three  days 
in  Leningrad  to  visit  library  exchange  partners  after  a  short  research  stay  in 
Helsinki.  Also  on  our  agenda — my  husband  was  with  me — were  visits  with  the 
families  of  some  Jewish  emigres  with  whom  I  worked  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Library,  and  a  visit  with  a  Soviet  colleague,  L.  M.  Ravich,  with  whom  I 
had  corresponded  about  my  research  on  the  history  of  Russian  bibliography. 

Ravich  and  I  began  exchanging  letters  in  the  early  1970s,  after  I  had  become 
interested  in  the  work  of  a  number  of  Russian  bibliographers,  well  known  in 
the  Soviet  Union  but  hardly  household  names  in  the  West.  Ravich’s  name 
came  up  repeatedly  in  my  research,  as  she  was  a  prolific  author  in  the  field 
of  book  studies.  (In  2003,  on  the  occasion  of  her  80th  birthday,  a  booklet 
about  her  was  published  in  St  Petersburg;  the  list  of  her  published  works  runs 
to  about  100  items,  beginning  in  1954,  and  she  continued  to  publish  until 
shortly  before  her  death  in  2006.)  Her  work  on  the  bibliographer  Grigorii 
Gennadi,  of  particular  interest  to  me  at  the  time  I  first  wrote  to  Ravich,  was 
typical  of  her  style:  elegant,  concise,  based  solidly  on  archival  research.  She 
personified  the  Russian/Soviet  tradition  of  scholarly  work  in  book  studies.  Her 
students  from  the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Culture,  several  of  whom  I  met  in  the 
course  of  the  next  thirty  years,  revered  her,  and  it  is,  I  am  sure,  due  at  least  in 
part  to  her  influence  that  some  of  these  students  became  leaders  in  the  field. 

I  wrote  Ravich  a  fan  letter,  and  received  a  lovely  response,  in  Russian;  she 
knew  German  well,  but  had  no  English,  so  someone  had  translated  my  let¬ 
ter.  Thus  began  a  lively  correspondence  and  exchange  of  books  and  articles, 
leading  up  to  that  visit  in  1978,  the  first  of  many  meetings  over  the  next  three 
decades. 

We  met  twice  during  my  three  days  in  Leningrad,  first  in  her  apartment 
and  then  in  one  of  Leningrad’s  beautiful  imperial  gardens.  Among  many  other 
things,  I  am  grateful  to  Ravich  for  introducing  me  to  an  important  feature 
of  Soviet  life,  the  infamous  communal  apartment.  (Indeed,  hers  was  the  first 
home  of  any  kind  I  visited  in  the  Soviet  Union.)  She,  her  daughter  Mari- 
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anna,  and  her  granddaughter  Katya  shared  a  small  room  on  the  fifth  floor  (no 
elevator)  of  an  old  building  in  the  picturesque  ‘Doestoevsky  quarter’,  shar¬ 
ing  kitchen  and  bathroom  with  several  other  families.  The  entry  and  stairwell 
were  dirty,  dark,  and  smelly,  but  the  moment  my  husband  and  I  entered  the 
Ravich  room  we  were  enveloped  in  a  wonderfully  warm  and  welcoming  family 
space,  stuffed  with  heavy  furniture  and  infused  with  good  cooking  smells:  we 
were  offered  food  that  must  have  cost  our  hosts  hours  of  scavenging  among 
mostly  empty  store  shelves  and  standing  in  queues  for  scarce  food  products. 
Hungry  or  not,  we  always  ate  at  least  a  few  bites,  as  to  refuse  would  have  been 
offensive,  and  I  associate  every  subsequent  visit  to  the  Ravich  household  with 
abundant  food  purchased  at  a  price  I  did  not  dare  to  dwell  on. 

Liubov'  Moiseevna  was  proud  of  her  service  during  the  ‘Great  Patriotic 
War’ — on  that  first  visit  she  showed  me  her  medals  with  evident  emotion — 
and  proud  of  her  daughter,  also  a  librarian,  and  her  young  granddaughter. 
She  was  proud  too  of  her  Jewish  heritage;  she  came  from  a  successful  and 
substantial  family.  And  she  was  proud  of  her  accomplishments  as  a  scholar; 
it  was  scholarship,  hers  and  mine,  that  formed  the  basis  of  our  friendship 
and  the  focus  of  our  conversations  over  the  years.  She  was  delighted  to  find  a 
young  American  scholar  interested  in  the  history  of  Russian  bibliography,  her 
passion,  and  loved  to  talk  with  me  about  her  discoveries  in  the  archives. 

By  1978  I  was  already  deeply  into  my  own  new  passion,  censorship  in  im¬ 
perial  Russia,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  with  Ravich  about  it.  I  raised  the  topic, 
and  I  recall  that  she  cut  me  off  before  I  had  said  very  much,  and  suggested 
another  meeting,  this  time  outdoors,  ostensibly  to  show  us  the  sights  and  take 
advantage  of  the  lovely  weather.  Of  course  I  realized  immediately  the  mistake 
I  had  made:  speaking  of  this  sensitive  topic  inside  a  Soviet  apartment  had  been 
unwise. 

The  next  day,  as  we  strolled  under  the  trees,  I  told  her  about  my  research  on 
the  treatment  of  foreign  publications  in  imperial  Russia.  She  listened  closely, 
and  then  told  me  soberly  and  frankly  that  I  had  chosen  a  difficult  path  indeed. 
I  would  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  this  topic  in  Soviet  archives,  she  said;  even 
though  I  was  not  touching  on  Soviet  censorship,  the  subject  was  too  close  for 
comfort,  and  people  might  draw  unwelcome  comparisons  between  the  Rus¬ 
sian  past  and  the  Soviet  present.  I  assured  her  that  I  wanted  to  continue  my 
research,  even  if  I  had  to  rely  on  printed  sources  and  materials  available  in  the 
West.  I  remember  that  she  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
dissuade  me;  rather,  she  offered  to  help  me,  and  told  me  which  archive  to  ap¬ 
proach,  and  what  to  say  in  my  letter.  I  followed  her  advice,  and  some  months 
later  received  a  terse  reply;  the  materials  I  had  requested  were  in  an  area  b 
peMOHTe  (under  repair)  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  see  them. 

Through  the  years  we  continued  to  exchange  careful  letters,  and  to  have 
careful  conversations  in  the  Ravich  home.  (After  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
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Union  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  family  in  their  own  apartment,  which 
seemed  unimaginably  luxurious!)  Liubov'  Moiseevna’s  health  continued  to 
decline — she  had  a  bad  heart  when  I  met  her,  and  had  problems  of  increasing 
severity  as  the  years  passed.  I  always  brought  her  my  articles  and  books,  or 
sent  them  via  colleagues,  even  though  they  were  in  English;  she  assured  me 
that  friends  would  help  her  to  read  them,  and  she  sent  her  publications  to  me 
by  mail.  She  always  congratulated  me  (carefully  in  the  ’80s  and  openly  in  post- 
Soviet  times),  and  wrote  me  a  highly  laudatory  letter  after  reading  the  Russian 
translation  of  my  book  on  imperial  Russian  censorship  (A  Fence  Around  the 
Empire:  Russian  Censorship  of  Foreign  Publications  Under  the  Tsars). 

I  valued  my  friendship  and  my  collegial  relationship  with  Liubov'  Moiseevna 
Ravich  more  than  I  can  say,  and  I  mourn  her  passing.  She  was  a  fine  and 
meticulous  scholar,  and  a  generous  mentor.  From  her  I  learned  my  earliest 
lessons  about  the  life  of  a  scholar  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
those  lessons,  or  my  teacher. 


Index  to  Solanus 3  New  Series.,  Volumes  1 1-20 

Gregory  Walker 


This  index  covers  the  ten  volumes  of  Solanus  published  between  1997  and 
2006.  An  index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  New  Series,  compiled  by  the 
late  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  appeared  in  Volume  1 1  of  the  New  Series  (pp.  99- 
106).  An  index  to  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  original  series  (1966-1985)  was 
published  in  Volume  1  of  the  New  Series  (pp.  88-93). 

The  index  has  separate  sections  for  articles  and  reviews,  arranged  by  subject 
as  follows: 


Articles 

Bibliography 
Book  Culture 
Censorship 

Libraries  and  Archives 
Memoirs 

Printing  and  Paper  History 
Publishing  and  the  Book  Trade 
Other 


Reviews 

Bibliographies  and  Indexes 
Book  Culture 
Censorship 

Libraries  and  Archives 
Publishing  and  Printing  History 
Reference  Works 


Articles 
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EH6jiHOTeKa  Hemraa  no  BOcnoMHHaHnaM  coTpyflHHKOB 

N.  E.  Dobrynina,  Soratniki  moi,  bibliotekari:  polveka  v  Leninke.  Moskva, 
‘Pashkov  Dorn’,  2004.  232  pp.  ISBN  5-7510-0303-9.  No  price  available. 
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sud'boi.  Moskva,  ‘Pashkov  Dom’,  2006.  319  pp.  ISBN  5-7510-0369-1.  No 
price  available. 

S.  V.  Zhitomirskaia,  Prosto  zhizn' .  Moskva,  ROSSPEN,  2006.  600  pp.  Index. 
ISBN  5-8243-0749-0.  No  price  available. 

ElaTHaOTaTb  JieT,  oT/jejiaiomHe  sac  ot  MOMeHTa  OKOHnamia  cobctckoh 
anoxn,  0Ka3ajiHCb  ^ocTaTOHHbiM  nepno/toM,  HTo6bi  nopo/jHTb  BOJiHy 
MeMyapHbix  npon3Be#eHHH  o  tom  BpeMemt.  B  6n6jinoTeHHOM  Mnpe  sto 
npOJIBHJIOCb  B  nOflBJieHHH  nOHTH  OAHOBpeMeHHO  TpeX  KHHr  BOCnOMHHaHHH 
coTpy^HHit  6biBmeH  rocyaapcTBeHHOH  OnOjiHOTeKH  CCCP  hmchh  B.H. 
JleHHHa.  To,  hto  HMeHHO  JleHHHCKaa  6n6jinoTeKa  (TBJ1,  kslk  ee  Ha3biBajiH 
coTpyaHHKn)  nopo^HJia  3jy  BOJiHy  BocnoMHHaHHH,  He  cjiynaHHo.  TjiaBHaa 
6H6jiHOTeKa  CTpaHbi’,  chmboji  cobctckoh  6n6jiHOTeHHOH  CHCTeMbi  c  na^eHHeM 
coBeTCKoro  CTpoa  nepe^Hjia  h  co6cTBeHHbin  naeojiornHecKHH  (b  hihpokom 
CMbicjie  3toto  cjioBa)  xpax.  CeroaHa,  Hocautaa  Ha3BaHHe  ‘PoccHHCKaa 
rocyaapcTBeHHaa  6n6jinoTeKa’,  OHa  y)Ke  aBjiaeTca  /tpyrnM  yHpe>KAeHHeM 
—  h  no  ffyxy  h  no  CTpyKType  n,  rjiaBHoe,  no  MecTy  b  naeonornnecKon 
cncTeMe  hoboto  rocy/japcTBa.  TeM  HHTepecHee  nocMOTpeTb  H3HyTpn  (a 
Taxyto  B03M05KH0CTb  MOTyT  R3.  Tb  TOJIbKO  MeMyapbl  COTpy/JHHKOB),  hto 
npe^cTaBjiajia  codon  JleHHHCKaa  6n6jinoTeKa  b  nocjie^Hne  nojiBeica  CBoero 
cymecTBOBaHHa;  xax  peajiH30BbiBajia  OHa  cboio  mhcchio  —  o^nitnajibHyio 
n  Ty,  hto  OTBenana  peanbHbiM  noTpe6HOCTHM  obmecTBa;  hto  3a  jno/tn, 
c  KaKon  KyjibTypHon,  H^eonomHecKOH,  jihhhoh  MOTHBaitnen  o6ecneHHBajiH 
(J)yHKitnoHHpoBaHHe  stoto  orpoMHoro  ynpexc^eHna  (b  1980-e  roflbi  b 
6n6jinoTeKe  pa6oTajio  6ojiee  3.5  thchh  HejiOBeic). 

HeCKOJIbKO  CJTOB  06  aBTOpaX  BOCnOMHHaHHH. 

HaTajibH  EBreHbeBHa  /JoGpbiHHHa  —  caMan  MOJioaaa  n  Hbme 
3apaBCTByK>ntaH  MeMyapncTKa,  nponcxo^HT  H3  HHTejiJinreHTHOH  CTapon 
ABopaHCKon  ceMbn  (ee  MaTb  —  ypoacAeHHaa  CTaHKeBHH),  3aKOHHHJia 
BocTOHHoe  oT^eneHne  (jmjiojiornHecKoro  (J)aKyjibTeTa  MTy.  B  TBJ1  npnnuia 
Ha  pa6oTy  b  1954  ro/jy  n  6bijia  HanpaBjieHa  b  HaynHo-MeTo^HHecKHn  Ka6nHeT 
6n6jiHOTeKOBe^eHH5i,  oGecneHHBaBLunn  MeTOAHHeacyio  n  n^eonornHecKyio 
noMontb  6n6jinoTeKaM  Cobctckoto  Coio3a.  flanee  bch  npo^eccnoHajibHan 
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)KH3Hb  H.  /JoGpbiHHHOH  6bijia  CBa3aHa  c  pa6oTOH  b  OTaenax,  aepe3 
KOTopbie  ‘maBHaa  6ii6jiHOTeKa  CTpaHbi’  BbinojiHana  cboio  pyKOBoaniayio 
(})yHKijHK>  —  MeToanaecKOM,  peKOMeHaaTejibHOH  6H6jniorpa())HH  h  HayaHo- 

HCCJieaOBaTeJIbCKOM  (ceKTOp  COIJHOJIOrHH  HTeHHfl).  H.  ^oOpblHHHa - aOKTOp 

HayK,  aBTOp  6onee  200  npo(J)eccHOHajibHbix  nyOjiHKaaHH.  BocnoMHHaHHa 
oxBaTbiBaioT  nepnoa  pa6oTbi  b  TBJT  c  1954  no  Hanano  1970-x  roaoB. 

Haiajina  MBaHOBHa  TiojiHHa  (1922-2003)  —  poannacb  b  JleHHHrpaae  b 
ceMbe  TexHnaecKon  HHTejiaHreHann  (aeBHHba  (jiaMHjnia  —  OanHr),  nepeacHjia 
6jiOKaay  (cTpaHnabi  BOcnoMHHaHHH,  nocBameHHbie  6jioKaaHon  acH3HH, 
3acjiy)KHBaK)T  OTaejibHoro  pa3roBopa,  k  coacajieHHio,  Bbixoaamero  3a  paMKH 
HacToau^en  peaeH3nn).  3aKOHanjia  aHrjinncKoe  OTaeneHne  4>HJiojiornaecKoro 
(jjaKyjibTeTa  JleHHHrpaacKoro  yHHBepcnTeTa.  B  6n6jinoTeKy  JleHHHa 
nocTynnna  Ha  paOoTy  b  1945  roay  h  npopaOoTajia  c  nepepbmaMH  ao 
Haaajia  90-x  roaoB.  B  TEJI  paOoTajia  b  CnpaBOHHO-6n6jinorpa(t)HHecKOM 
OTaene,  6biJia  ero  3aBeayiomeH,  pyKOBoanna  HayaHO-nccjieaoBaTejibCKHM 
OTaenoM  6n6jinoTeKOBeaeHna  (coTpyaHHKOM  KOToporo,  KCTaTH,  6biJia  H. 
/l,o6pbiHHHa),  6bijia  yaeHbiM  cexpeTapeM  Bn6jiHOTeKH,  peaaKTopoM  acypHana 
‘En6jiHOTeKOBeaeHHe  n  6n6jinorpa(J)Ha  3a  pyOeacoM5.  C  1970  no  1978  r. 
H.H.  TiojiHHa  —  anpeKTop  6n6jinoTeKH  OOH  b  Hbio-HopKe.  H.  TK)JiHHa 
—  aoKTop  Hayx,  aBTOp  78  nyOnnKaann,  b  tom  ancjie  MOHorpa^nn 
‘HaanoHajibHaa  6n6jinoTeKa.  OnbiT  THnonornaecKoro  aHajnoa’  (MocKBa, 
1989).  U,eHTpajibHaa  aacTb  ee  MeMyapoB,  nocBameHHaa  paOoTe  b  TEJl, 
oxBaTbiBaeT  nepnoa  c  1945  no  1969  r. 

Capa  BnaaHMHpoBHa  )KnTOMHpcKaa  (1916-2002)  —  poannacb  b 
cocToaTejibHon  eBpencKon  ceMbe.  BMecTe  c  poaHbiMH  npouuia  Bee  nepnneTnn, 
xapaKTepHbie  ana  >kh3hh  eBpencKon  cpeabi  —  norpOMbi  b  roabi  rpaacaaHCKOH 
BOHHbi,  OTKpbiBuineca  c  ycTaHOBjieHneM  cobctckoh  BjiacTH  bo3mo^hocth 
nojiyanTb  o6pa30BaHne  n,  oaHOBpeMeHHO,  noayBCTBOBaTb  Ha  ce6e  Bee 
npoOneMbi  rocyaapCTBeHHoro  aHTHceMHTH3Ma.  (3Ty  aacTb  acH3HH  aBTopa, 
onHcaHHyio  b  npncymeH  eft  6jiecTameft  MaHepe,  b  peaeH3HH  onycKaeM).  Capa 
TKnTOMHpcKaa  Taxace  nocTynnna  Ha  pa6oTy  b  Bn6jiHOTeKy  JleHHHa  b  1945 
r.,  HMea  3a  njieaaMH  OKOHaamie  HCTOpnaecKoro  (j)aKyjibTeTa  Mockobckoto 
yHHBepcHTeTa  h  ero  acnnpaHTypy.  Bee  BpeMa  ao  yxoaa  Ha  neHCHio  b 
1978  r.  npopaOoTajia  b  oaHOM  OTaene  —  Pyxonnceft.  CHaaajia  HayaHbiM 
coTpyaHHKOM,  3aTeM  (c  1952  no  1976  r.)  3aBeayiomeft,  3aTeM  BHOBb  paaoBbiM 
paOoTHHKOM.  BbiJia  (JiaxTHaecxH  yBOJieHa  co  CBoeft  aonacHOCTH  h  H3THaHa 
H3  BH6jlHOTeKH  H3-3a  HaeHHOTO  KOH(})JIHKTa  C  pyKOBOaCTBOM  BhOjihotckh, 
a,  no  cyra,  c  hobmmh  HaeojiorHaecxHMH  HacTpoeHHaMH  h  ycTaHOBKaMH, 
yTBepanBuiHMHca  b  70-e  roabi.  MeMyapbi,  nocBameHHbie  TBJ1,  oxBaTbraaioT 
nepnoa  c  1945  no  1990  roabi  (nocneaHne  aecaTHJieTHa  —  3to  B3rjiaa 
Ha  Bn6jiHOTeKy  H3BHe).  BocnoMHHaHHa  bo  mhotom  HejinaenpHaTHbi  no 
OTHOineHHK)  k  pyKOBoacTBy  JleHHHKH.  He  cjiyaaHHO  noaTOMy  ohh  BbinymeHbi 
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BHe  H3^aTejibCTBa  Bh6jihotckh  ‘IlamKOB  rom\ 

HTaK,  Tpn  MOJio^bie  jjeByiiiKH  H3  HHTejuiHreHTHbix  ceMen,  BbinycKHHijbi 
MocicoBCKoro  h  JieHHHrpa^cicoro  yHHBepcHTeTOB  npHiujiH  Ha  pa6oTy  b 
EnGjiHOTeKy  hm.  JleHHHa  ‘He  Haaojiro’  —  hhkto  H3  hhx  He  co6Hpajica 
3a^ep)KHBaTbC}i  3#ecb,  HMea  cboh  TBOpnecKHe  h  HayHHbie  njiaHbi,  h  ocTajiHCb 
3^ecb  pa6oTaTb  Ha  bcio  ocTaBinyiocfl  )KH3Hb.  Bcex  hx  oObe^HHaeT  jno6oBb 
k  EnGjiHOTeKe,  npe^aHHOCTb  Bbi6paHHOH  npo(J)eccHH.  Bee  ohh  BnojiHe 
THnHHHbie  npeacTaBHTejiH  coBeTCKoro  noKOJieHHH  —  cpe#H  hhx  He  6buio 
aHCCH^eHTOB,  ‘npaBHjia  Hrpbf,  npe^JiaraeMbie  BjiacTbio,  npHHHMajincb  hmh 
KaK  ^aHHOCTb  H  npOTeCT  BbI3bIBaJlH  TOJlbKO  TOr^a,  KOITja  3TH  TpeGoBaHHa 
bxoahjih  b  npoTHBopeHHe  c  (J)yHaaMeHTajibHbiMH  npo(J)eccHOHajibHbiMH 
UeHHOCTHMH.  B  CHTyaiJHH  C  C.B.  )KHTOMHpCKOH  3TOT  KOH(j)JTHKT  npHHHJI 
jUpaMaTHHecKHH  xapaKTep  h  3aKOHHHJica  OTCTpaHeHHeM  ee  ot  aojdkhocth 
pyKOBO^HTejiH  h  (j)aKTHHecKHM  pa3rpOMOM  OT^ejia  pyKonnceH.  K  ^ByM 
apyrHM  MeMyapHCTKaM  BnojiHe  mo^ho  othccth  hx  co6cTBeHHbie  cjioBa:  ‘co 
cnacTjiHBOH  cyab6oH’.  He  0Ka3biBaacb  b  cepbe3HOH  koh(J)jihkthoh  CHTyaijHH  c 
CHCTeMOH,  ohh  roTOBbi  MHoroe  npocTHTb  EnOjiHOTeKe  b  ee  H^eojiorHHecicoM 
Ha^cHMe,  CHHTaa,  no  BbipaaceHHio  H.  Tkxjihhoh,  hto  3to  ‘6bijio  Harnen  o6meH 
6eaoH’. 

B  peueH3HpyeMbix  MeMyapax  nepe#  HHTaTejieM  npoxo^HT  HCTOpna 
SnOjiHOTeKH  JleHHHa  6ojiee  hqm  3a  50  jieT.  npeACTaBJieH  hihpokhh  Kpyr  jihij, 
paOoTaBuiHx  b  En6jiHOTeKe  —  b  Tpex  KHHrax  ynoMHHyTo  229  coTpy^HHKOB. 
Mbi  Mora  yBH^eTb,  neM  muia  EH6nHOTeKa  b  cTajiHHCKyio  anoxy  (1945-1956 
r.),  b  ‘oTTenejib’  (1956  —  1960-e  ro^bi)  h  OpeacHeBCKHH  ‘3acTon\ 

naTHflecaTbie  ro^bi  b  JleHHHKe,  KaK  h  bo  Been  cTpaHe,  Bpeivui  cypoBoe. 
Bee  MeMyapncTbi  BcnoMHHaioT  cboh  CTpax  nepe#  MHHyTHbiM  ono3#aHHeM  Ha 
pa6oTy,  ‘TeTpa^b  o6e/jeHHbix  nepepbiBOB’,  r/je  Ha^o  GbiJio  OTMenaTb  BpeMH, 
3aTpaneHHoe  Ha  o6e/j  (H.  ,H,o6pbiHHHa),  BHyTpeHHHH  KOHTpojib  co  cTopoHbi 
6aHTejibHbix  KOJiJier  (H.  ,U,o6pbiHHHa  BcnoMHHaeT,  KaK  en  3anpemajiH  HHTaTb 
Ha  paOoneM  MecTe  OejiJieTpHCTHHecKHe  npoH3Be^eHH5i,  KOTopbie  eil  Haxjo 
6biJio  OTpeueH3HpoBaTb,  a  H.  TiojiHHa  —  He/jOBOJibCTBO  HanajibCTBa  ee 
/UiHTejibHOH  paOoTOH  c  KHHraMH  b  (j)OHfle,  a  He  Ha  pa6oneM  MecTe,  h 
MHoroe  ^pyroe).  Bee  sto  rslqt  HaM  npeACTaBjieHHe  o  nopa/jicax,  uapHBUiHx 
B  3TO  BpeM5I.  PyKOBOACTBO  EhOjIHOTCKOH  6bIJIO  B  COOTBeTCTByiOLHHX 
pyicax.  OaKTHHecKHH  pyKOBo/jHTejib  EhOjihotckh  —  3aMecTHTejib  ^npeKTOpa 
OeoKTHCTa  CepreeBHa  AGpHKOcoBa,  ‘;*:ejie3Ha5i  jie/jH  JIchkhkh’  (H.  TiojiHHa) 
6biJia  BonjiomeHHeM  3Toro  cthjhi.  ‘BHe  ctch  OhOjihotckh  —  Becejiaa, 
CMeuuiHBaji,  He  jTHmeHHaa  >KeHCKoro  Tiu,ecjiaBH5i  h  o6aflHHH  . . .  b  6n6jiHOTeKe 
(X>.C.  A6pHKocoBa  B03HHKajia  c  njioTHo  OKaTbiMH  ry6aMH  h  jie;jeH5nnHM 
B3rji5iAOM  np03paHH0-cepbix  rjia3,  /jejiaBiuHM  ee  noxo^cen  Ha  (jDaHaTHHHyio 
CTapoo6paAKy,  6e3  npOHBjieHHH  KaKHx  6bi  to  hh  6biJio  smohhh,  xpoMe  raeBa. 
OHa  6biJia  y6e^eHa,  hto  noAHHHeHHbix  Ha,ao  ^ep^caTb  Ha  noHTHTejibHOM 
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paccTOAHHH  h  b  y3^e’  (H.  TiojiHHa).  ‘YMHaa,  ho  Jie^aHaa  ^aMa  Bbi3bmajia 
y  no^HHHeHHbix  npn  o6meHHH  jinmcHH  CTpax’  (H.  /JoOpbiHHHa).  Bo  Bcex 
MeMyapax  ynoMHHaioTca  h  Taicaa  BjinaTejibHaa  (Jinrypa,  xax  HaaajibHHK 
OT^ejia  xaapoB  ‘cbbto  BepHBinaa  b  KjiaccoByio  6opb6y’  FI.B.  rioTanoBa. 

Ho  3to  BpeMa  6biJio  h  BpeMeHeM,  Kor^a  Ha  o/jhoh  TeppHTopHH  TEJI 
couijiHCb  h  paGoTajin  npe,a,CTaBHTejTH  caMbix  pa3Hbix  cjroeB  oOmecTBa. 
Ha  CTpaHHuax  MeMyapoB  mm  BCTpeaaeM  ObiBHiHx  npo(j)eccHOHajibHbix 
peBOJHOU,HOHepOB,  COpaTHHKOB  JleHHHa  H  KpynCKOH  H  ‘paAOBblX  6ohhob 
napTHH’,  coxpaHHBuiHx  npe^aHHocTb  H^eaM  peBOJiioijHH  h  CTpeMamHxca 

CJieflOBaTb  HM  B  5KH3HH.  Ho  HX  BpeMB  yace  3aKaHHHBaJIOCb  -  3TO  BH^HO 

H  H3  OTHOUieHHB  K  HHM  MOJIO^OrO  nOKOJieHHB,  HaCTO  HpOHHHeCKOTO  (H. 
TiojiHHa  npHBOflHT  npo3BHU3e  o^hoh  H3  TaKHx  coTpymnm  —  ‘6a6yuiKa 
pyccKOH  peBOJHOHHH’),  h  H3  caMoro  hx  noBeaeHHa.  3HaHHTejibHaa  aacTb  hx, 
ocoOeHHO  npo(J)eccHOHajibHbie  peBOJiioijHOHepbi,  npouuia  aepe3  penpeccHH, 
‘hhctkh’  h  apyrne  yHH)KeHHa  h  co3HaTejibHO  OT^ejiHJiH  ce6a  ot  OKpyacarotHero 
MHpa  (TaKOH  npe^cTaeT  b  MeMyapax  H.  floGpbiHHHOH  6H6jiHOTeKOBeH  AT. 
KpaBaeHKo  —  ‘a  HHKoraa  He  BH^ejia  ee  npocTO  oOmaiomenca  c  KOJiJieraMH  h 
He  Mory  BcnoMHHTb,  yjibiGajiacb  jih  OHa’). 

OaHOBpeMeHHO,  b  BnOjiHOTeKe  paOoTaioT  apicne  npeacTaBHTejiH 
AOpeBOJHOUHOHHOH  HHTeJIJIHreHI^HH,  BbIC0K006pa30BaHHbie  JlKWi 
BbinyCKHHKH  pOCCHHCKHX  H  HHOCTpaHHbIX  yHHBepCHTeTOB,  EeCTyaceBCKHX 
aceHCKHX  KypCOB,  3HaiOU3He  no  HeCKOJIbKO  HHOCTpaHHbIX  H3bIKOB  (hto 
ocoGeHHO  nopaacano  MOJioaoe  coBeTCKoe  noKOJieHHe,  Bbipocmee  b  3aicpbiTOH 
CTpaHe).  3th  jikvih  Haxo/iHjiHCb  Ha  pa/joBbix  aoji^HOCTax,  b  CHJiy  noHaTHbix 
npHHHH  He  6bIJlH  3aMeTHbI  B  oGmeCTBeHHOH  aCH3HH  6n6jlHOTeKH,  HO 
CBOHM  OTHOUieHHeM  K  pa60Te,  CTpeMJieHHeM  aeJIHTbea  3HaHHaMH  H  CBOHM 
npHMepoM  OKa3bmajiH  3aMeTHoe  B03,neHCTBHe  Ha  BHyTpeHHHH  KJiHMaT 
KOJIJieKTHBOB,  B  KOTOpbIX  pa60TaJIH.  MbI  MOaceM  3TO  BHAeTb  B  OnHCaHHH 
6biTa  KaOnHeTa  6H6jiHOTeKOBe^eHHa  (H.  floOpbiHHHa),  b  acH3HH  OTnena 
pyKonnceH  (C.  )KnTOMHpcKaa).  Bojiee  toto,  b  tbkhx  oT^ejiax,  xax  Otacji 
pyKonncen,  He  cBa3aHHbix  HanpaMyio  c  OhOjihotchhoh  TexHOJiorHeH  h 
‘HfleOJlOTHHeCKOH  paOoTOH’,  H  TJXQ  BCeT/ja  HCnbITbIBaJiaCb  Heo6xOHHMOCTb 
b  BbicoKonpo(})eccHOHajibHbix  xa^pax,  hx  BJinaHHe  6bijio  onpeaejiaiou^HM  h 
(J)aKTHaecKH  HeHTpajiH30Bajio  o6mee  HAeojiorHaecKoe  aaBJieHHe.  Bjiaro^apa 
BOCnOMHHaHHaM  C.  ^HTOMHpCKOH  MbI  nOHHMaeM,  KaK  3TO  MOTJIO 
nponcxo^HTb  —  b  nocjieBoeHHbie  ro^bi  b  OT^ejie  eme  pa6oTaeT  apxeorpacj) 
r.n.  reopmeBCKHK,  npHiueauiKH  b  OT^eji  eme  b  1890  r.  h  3aBeaoBaBuiHH 
3thm  OT^enoM  c  1903  no  1935  r.,  BbinycKHHija  HCTopHKO-(j)HJiojiorHHecKoro 
4>aKyjibTeTa  Bbicuinx  aceHCKHX  xypcoB  E.H.  KoHuiHHa.  Bo3TJiaBJiaeT  OT^eji 
HCTopHK  (Kor^a-To  3aKOHHHBuiHH  Ka^eTCKHH  Kopnyc,  3aTeM  y HHBepCHTeT) 
n.A.  3aHOHHKOBCKHH.  Tpa/JHIJHH  H  npHHHHnbl,  npHBHOCHMbie  HMH  B  paOOTy, 
co3AaBajiH  b  OT/jejie  (;j,o  onpeAejieHHoro  BpeMeHH,  HacTynHBuiero  yace  b 
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6pe)KHeBCKyio  anoxy)  cnjioHeHHbiH  kojuickthb,  KOTopbiH  co3HaTejibHo  rneji 
‘b  aBTOHOMHoe  njiaBaHHe’,  nocTynaacb  KaKHMH-To  BHeiHHHMH  BemaMH, 
MHMHKpHpyfl,  HTOGbl  /jejiaTb  TO,  HTO  CHHTaiOT  Hy>KHbIM  (HanpHMep,  3T1YL30JX, 

Korfla  n.A.  3aHOHHKOBCKHH  yOeacjjaeT  C.  TKHTOMHpcKyio  BCTynHTb  b  K11CC 
jxjm  toto,  hto6m  c/jejiaTb  ee  3aMecTHTejieM  3aBe^yiomero  OTflenoM,  HHane 
‘HaBa^cyT  KaKoro-HH6yab  MOHCTpa  ...  h  KOHeu,  BceMy,  hto  Mbi  3aTeBaeM 
h  aejiaeM’).  Mo^ceT  6biTb,  Ojiaro^apa  aTOMy  oco3HaHHio  CBoero  nyTH, 
OTCTpaHeHHOMy  Bsrji^Ay  Ha  co6biTH5i,  HMeHHo  MeMyapbi  C.  TKhtomhpckoh 
TjaiOT  HaHOojiee  TOHHyio  h  no/jpoOHyio  KapraHy  toto,  kzk  npoxo^HJiH  aepe3 
EH6jiHOTeicy  BOJiHbi  nojiHTHHecKHx  KaMnaHHH  KOHH,a  40-x  —  Hanajia  50-x 
to^ob:  nocTaHOBjieHHe  o  )KypHajiax  ‘3Be3^a’  h  ‘JleHHHrpaa’,  6opb6a  c 
KOCMonojiHTH3MOM,  #ejio  BpaneH,  70-jieTHe  CTajiHHa. 

HaKOHeu,  MOJiOAoe,  y^:e  po/jHBiueecfl  b  coBeTCKoe  BpeMa,  noKOJieHHe.  Heca 
b  ce6e  Becb  KOMnneicc  npeacTaBJieHHH  o  MHpe,  BocnHTaHHbiH  cobctckhm 
CTpoeM,  ohh,  TeM  He  MeHee,  y^ce  He  6bijiH  noxo^cn  Ha  peBOJiioijHOHHoe 
noKOJieHHe.  3noxa  penpeccHH,  3aTeM  OreHecTBeHHaH  BOHHa  c,zjejiajiH  hx 
ApyrHMH.  B  HHX  y5Ke  HeT  HeKOTOpbIX  HJIJII03HH,  eCTb  rOTOBHOCTb  K 
nepeMeHaM.  K  3toh  rpynne  npHHaAJie^cajiH  HauiH  MeMyapHCTKH  h  Te,  kto 
no3aHee  Borneji  b  hhcjio  jnoaeH,  onpe/jejiflBiiiHx  HanpaBjreHHe  nepeMeH 
xpymeBCKoro  BpeMeHH.  Ha30BeM  HecKOjibKHX,  KOTopbie  ynoMjmyTbi  bo 
Bcex  Tpex  KHHrax:  6y,aymHe  He(f)opMajibHbie  jnmepbi  EhOjihotckh  —  B 
CTejibMax,  JI.M.  MHbKOBa  h  BxoflHBiHHe  no3AHee  b  pyxoBoacTBO  BhOjihotckh 
—  T.JI.  IlocTpeMOBa  (yneHbiH  cexpeTapb),  H.H.  CojioBbeBa  (3aMecTHTejib 
^HpeKTopa),  B.M.  BjwuiMHpoBa  (cexpeTapb  napTKOMa). 

B  nepno#  ‘oTTenejin’  HauiH  aBTopbi  6buiH  yace  3aMeTHbiMH  (jmrypaMH 
b  JleHHHCKOH  OnGjiHOTeKe.  C(J)epa  hx  ^eaTejibHocTH  He  orpaHHHHBajiacb 
TOJibKo  BHyTpeHHHMH  npo6jieMaMH  TEJI.  PlHTepecHbiH  MaTepnau  ana 
aHajiH3a  CHTyanHH  b  OhOjihotchhom  MHpe  toto  BpeMeHH  npe^ocTaBJiaeT 
H.  /3o6pbiHHHa  (icax  mcto^hct,  a  3aTeM  HccueAOBaTejib-coijHOJior,  mhoto 
ea^HBUiaa  no  CTpaHe),  o  nepeMeHax  b  jiHTepaTypHOH  h  HayHHOH  cpe^e  nnuieT 
C.  ^CHTOMHpcKaa,  o  BHyTpeHHHx  npo6jieMax  rBJT  —  H.  TiojiHHa. 

‘OTTenejib’  npHuuia  b  EH6jiHOTeicy  JleHHHa  c  3a,zjep;>KKOH  nonra  b  10  JieT. 
Cjihihkom  BejiHKa  h  KOHcepBaTHBHa  6biJia  BH6jiHOTeKa,  cjihihkom  CHJibHo 
opraHH3ai3H}i  ynpaBJieHHa  h  ee  cTpyKTypa  6biJin  CBJi3aHbi  c  yxo/jamen  anoxon, 
HTo6bi  npoijeccbi  jiH6epajiH3aijHH,  oxBaTHBume  CTpaHy,  CTajiH  cpa3y  BjinaTb 
Ha  ee  flejrrejibHocTb.  /J,a»ce  Ha3HaneHHe  hoboto  flHpexTopa  H.n.  KoH^axoBa 
b  1959  r.  He  H3MeHHjio  cHTyau,Hio  —  no-npe^ueMy  (jiaxTHHecxoe  pyKOBO^CTBO 
ocTaBauocb  3a  ynoMflHyTOH  Bbiiue  O.  A6pHxocoBOH. 

HoBaa  ACMOKpaTHHecKaa  anoxa  03HaMeH0Bajiacb  b  )xh3hh  TEJI 
noaBJieHHeM  Taxoii  (j)Hrypbi,  xax  OraH  CTenaHOBHH  MyOapbJiH  —  cHanajia 
b  KanecTBe  3aMecTHTejia  /jnpexTopa  EhOjihotckh  no  Hayxe  (c  1963  r.), 
3aTeM  (JiaKTHHecKoro  ee  .unpexTopa  (o(J)HHHajibHo  —  'HcnojiHaiomero 
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o6fl3aHHOCTH’  c  1969-1972  rr.).  Hh  o  kom,  c  TaxHM  eAHHOAyuiHeM  h 
TaK  BbicoKO  oueHHBaji  ero  jiHHHbie  h  AenoBbie  xanecTBa,  He  nHrnyT 
HauiH  MeMyapncTKH  b  cbohx  BOcnoMHHaHHJix,  Kax  06  O.  HyGapbime. 
C  ero  npnxoAOM  EnOjiHOTexa  omyTHJia  He  npocTO  HOBbie  BenHHfl  — 
noaBHjiacb  peajibHan  B03MO)XHOCTb  jxjik  TBOpnecTBa,  H3MeHHjiacb  CTpyKTypa 
OhOjihotcxh.  B  nacTHOCTH,  O.  Hy6apbim  co3Aaji  HaynHo-HCCJieAOBaTejibcxHH 
OT^eJI  6H6jlHOTeKOBeaeHH5I,  XOTOpblH  B03rjiaBHJia  H.  TlOJIHHa  H  B  KOTOpOM 
pa6oTajia  H.  /JoOpbiHHHa.  K  coacajieHHio,  ‘oTTenejib’  b  CTpaHe  y)xe 
3aKaHHHBajiacb.  Tax  h  He  yTBep^eHHbm  0(|)HijHajibH0  b  aojdxhocth 
AHpexTopa  O.C.  HyOapbim  b  1972  r.  6biJi  CMeHeH  H.M.  CnxopcxHM  h 
eme  TOJibxo  3  roAa  a o  CBoen  xoHHHHbi  npopaOoTaji  b  TEJI  3aMecTHTejieM 
AHpexTopa.  ‘3ojiotoh  Bex  Hy6apb5ma’  (no  Bbipa^eHHio  H.  /JoOpbiHHHoii) 
b  BnOjiHOTexe  —  sto  BpeMn,  xor^a  MaxcHMajibHO  pacxpbiJiHCb  3HeprH5i, 
3HTy3Ha3M  H  TBOpHeCXHe  B03MO)XHOCTH  TOrO  nOXOJieHHfl,  X  XOTOpOMy 
npHHaaJieacajiH  aBTopbi  MeMyapoB.  Ho  Hejib3n  He  OTMeTHTb,  h  3to  oneHb 
3aMeTHO  HHTaTejno  MeMyapoB,  hto  EnOjiHOTexa  JleHHHa,  xax  opraHH3aijHfl 
b  CBoen  H^eojiorHHecxoH  phthahocth  no  cyra  ocTaBajiacb  npe^cHeii. 
npHHHMaa  hx  xax  AaHHOCTb,  MeMyapncTbi  xax  6bi  nonyTHO  paccxa3biBaioT  o 
cjiynanx,  npxo  xapaxTepH3yiomHx  3Ty  CHTyannio,  Bxjuonaiomyio  xoHTpojib 
3a  HHTaTejieM  (ynacTHe  )Khtomhpcxoh  b  AeH3opcxoH  rpynne,  y  Hee  )xe 
—  paccxa3  o  ‘nojiHTXOHTpojiepe’  HaynHoro  HHTajibHoro  3ajia  —  ‘6a6e 
flyce’,  H3BecTHOH  Been  OnGjiHOTexe  CBoeii  6AHTejibHOCTbio,  06  stom  )xe  y 
Tiojihhoh  b  maBe  ‘Ha  CTpa>xe  H^eojiorHnecxoro  nopAAxa’),  hhctxh  (Jiohaob 
ot  HAeojiorHnecxH  BpeAHOH  JiHTepaTypbi  (^CHTOMHpcxan,  Tiojnma),  )xecTxan 
a^MHHHCTpaTHBHa^  nepapxHfl  (TiojiHHa)  h  MHoroe  Apyroe.  no3HaxoMHBiHHCb 
c  3thm  MaTepnajioM,  CTaHOBHTC^  5icho,  noneMy  Tax  jierxo  b  6pe>xHeBCxyio 
anoxy  EnGjiHOTexa  yTpaTHjia  to  HOBoe,  hto  6bijio  3aBoeBaHO,  h  BepHyjiacb  x 
CTapon  oxpaHHTejibHo-HaeojiorHHecxoH  moacjih  CBoen  AeaTejibHOCTH.  Xoth, 
Ha^o  npH3HaTb,  hto  Bee  onncbiBaeMoe  6biJio  xapaxTepHo  h  ^jih  Been  CTpaHbi. 

3noxa  1970-x  toaob  noApoOHO  onncaHa  tojibxo  b  BOcnoMHHaHHHX  C. 
}KHTOMHpCXOH.  H.  TlOJIHHa  B  3TO  BpeMfl  paOOTaeT  B  EH6jIHOTexe  OOH 
(neMy  h  nocBimjeHa  cooTBeTCTByioman  nacTb  ee  MeMyapoB).  H.  /l,o6pbiHHHa 
He  CTajia  onncbiBaTb  BpeMJi,  nocjieAOBaBinee  3a  yxoAOM  H3  )xh3hh  O.C. 
HyOapbima.  Mo*ho  npeAnojio)XHTb,  hto  to  HacTpoeHHe,  b  xotopom 
HanHcaHbi  ee  MeMyapbi,  HexoTOpaa  hx  BocTopaceHHocTb,  He  oneHb  hoaxoahjih 
6bi  x  onncaHHio  AajibHeHiHHx  coOmthh,  xoth  CexTop  xhhth  h  htchha,  b 
xotopom  ao  cepeAHHbi  1980-x  toaob  pa6oTajia  H.  ,3,o6pbiHHHa  (Mory  cxa3aTb, 
xax  oneBHAeij),  eme  AOJirne  toam  ocTaBajicn  oa3HcoM  cbo6oabi  bo  Bee  6ojiee 
oxaMeHeBaBuien  cTpyxType  BhOjihotcxh. 

MeMyapbi  C.  >Khtomhpcxoh  Ha  oahom  xoHxpeTHOM  npHMepe  — 
cyAb6e  OTAejia  pyxonneen  —  npxo  noxa3biBaioT,  xax  AGHCTBOBaji 
rocyAapcTBeHHbiH  MexaHH3M  b  c(})epe  xyjibTypbi,  xaxne  HAeojiorHnecxHe 
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CHMBOJIbI  HCn0JIb30BajIHCb  B  6opb6e  3a  BJiaCTb,  H  HTO  GbIJIO  AeHCTBeHHbIM  B 
3THX  yCJIOBHHX.  CHTyaiJHfl,  XOTfla  HHTeJlJieKTyaJlbHO  He3aBHCHMbIH  XOJIJieXTHB, 
Be/jymHH  bmcoko  npo(})eccHOHajibHyK)  pa6oTy,  no^BepraeTCH  pa3rpoMy 
C  HCnOJIb30BaHHeM  T5DXeJIOH  apTHJIJiepHH  HAeOJIOrHHeCKHX  o6bhhchhh 
(coTpyflHHHecTBo  c  3ana^OM,  HaeojiornHecxne  olhhGxh),  He>xejiaHHe 
pyKOBO^HTeneH  Bh6jihotckh,  noHHMatomnx  npofijieMy,  noMOHb  oT^eny 
h  6eccHjiHe  nepea  ncnojib3yeMbiMH  H^eojioreMaMH  Tex  jno/ten,  KOTOpbie 
xoTejiH  6bi  noMOHb,  —  Bee  3to  apKO  xapaKTepH3yeT  o6myio  CHTyanmo  b 
CTpaHe.  HaM  He  BCTpenajiocb  a o  chx  nop  MeMyapoB,  KOTopbie  c  Taxon 
TOHHOCTbK),  KOHKpeTHOCTblO  H  JipXOCTblO  HJIjnOCTpnpOBaJIH  6bl  CTOpOHHeMy 

HaOjiioflaTejno  to,  hto  nponcxo^njio  b  Cobctcxom  Coio3e  b  1970-e  —  Hanajie 
80-x  to^ob. 

Hejib35i  He  cxa3aTb  o  HexoTopoH  ^onojiHHTejibHon,  ho  Ba^Hon 
HH(j)opMauHH,  npHcyTCTByiomen  b  peijeH3HpyeMbix  H3,iiaHHHX.  MeMyapbi 
C.  TKhtomhpckoh  npe^BapfleT  npexpacHan  o6cT05iTejibHaa  CTaTbfl  ee  Kojuiera 
H  COpaTHHKa,  H3BeCTHOTO  HCTOpHKa  JIHTepaTypbl  H  apXHBHCTa  MapH3TTbI 
Ty^aXOBOH  ‘O  pOJIH  JIHHHOCTH  B  HCTOpHH  PoCCHH  XX  Bexa’,  XOTOpaa  BBOAHT 
nyOjinxyeMbie  MeMyapbi  b  xoHTexcT  o6mnx  TeH^eHu,HH  xyjibTypHOH  )xh3hh 
3TOTO  BpeMeHH  H  ^OnOJIHfleT  HX  CBOHMH  BOCnOMHHaHHHMH.  /JonOJIHeHHfl  X 
MeMyapaM  ecTb  h  b  xhhtc  H.  Tiojihhoh.  3to  BOcnoMHHaHHH  o  Tiojihhoh 
jno/teii,  paOoTaBuiHx  hjih  3HaxoMbix  c  Hen.  B  3HaHHTejibHon  nacTH  sto  TO)xe 
paccxa3  o  Bn6jiHOTexe  JleHHHa. 

He  coMHeBaeMCH,  hto  xhhth,  o  xoTopbix  men  Ham  paccxa3,  6yjxyr 
HHTepecHbi  h  nojie3Hbi  xa>xaoMy,  xoro  HHTepecyeT  HCTopna  BhOjihotcxh 
JleHHHa  n,  mnpe,  hctophh  poccHHexoro  (Tor/ja  —  cobctcxoto)  oGmecTBa, 
pacxpbiTan  b  ee  BHyTpeHHnx  MexaHH3Max  h  xapaxTepHbix  ^eTajuix. 

MHxanji  A(j)aHacbeB  rocydapcmeenHan  nydAuunan  HcmopuHecKan 

dudAuomeKa  ( MocKea ) 


A.  V.  Blium,  Kak  eto  delalos'  v  Leningrade:  Tsenzura  v  gody  ottepeli,  zastoia  i 
perestroiki  1953-1991 .  St  Petersburg,  ‘Akademicheskii  proekt’,  2005.  296  pp. 
Notes.  Name  Index.  Index  of  periodicals,  almanacs  and  miscellanies.  No  price 
indicated. 

This  monograph  completes  Arlen  Blium’s  magnificent  trilogy  of  books  on 
censorship  in  Russia  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  misnamed  ‘Soviet’ 
period.  (Especially  after  about  1920  the  Councils  in  Russia  had  far  less  power 
and  influence  than  had  councils  in  many  capitalist  and  more  open  societies.) 
This  concluding  volume  concentrates  on  materials  relating  to  Leningrad,  in 
part  because  practically  all  the  archive  materials  about  the  work  of  the  Moscow 
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City  and  many  other  local  censorship  bodies  have  been  deliberately  destroyed 
as  not  having,  in  the  view  of  the  censors  themselves  in  the  early  1990s,  any 
scholarly  or  historical  value  (pp.  7,  9,  102,  103).  Even  the  archives  of  the 
All-Union  censorship  organization,  the  USSR  Glavlit ,  are  very  incomplete. 
Access  to  many  Russian  archives  has,  of  course,  become  much  more  difficult 
of  late,  especially  since  President  Putin  began  to  head  the  latest  Vertical  axis 
of  power’  in  2000.  The  allusion  to  Isaak  Babel'  in  the  title  of  the  book  under 
review  makes  one  hope  that  some  Ukrainian  scholars  are  studying  the  records 
of  the  local  offices  of  Glavlit  in  cities  such  as  Odesa,  Kyiv  and  L'viv. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  how  many  censors  there  were  in  the  USSR  as 
a  whole  or  in  the  Leningrad  area  in  particular  (Blium  unfortunately  uses  the 
terms  Lengorlit  and  Lenoblgorlit  interchangeably,  e.g.  on  p.  201)  at  any  partic¬ 
ular  time  between  1953  and  1991.  It  looks  as  though  there  were,  altogether, 
6,708  full-time  censors  on  the  payroll  of  Glavlit  in  1954-1955,  only  305  of 
them  in  the  head  office  in  Moscow,  plus  some  4,273  others  working  only  part- 
time  in  this  capacity.  However,  Blium  (p.  14)  thinks  that  the  actual  number 
would  be  much  greater  if  one  included  the  staff  of  the  separate  military  censor¬ 
ship,  officials  working  periodically  on  the  ‘control’  of  the  written  and  spoken 
word  in  Communist  Party  and  security  organizations,  and  Glavlit  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  attached  to  (and  apparently  paid  by)  publishing  houses,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  radio  and  television  stations.  By  the  end  of  the  1980s  there 
were  some  80  to  90  people  working  in  the  Leningrad  Directorate  of  Glavlit 
(its  addresses  are  not  given,  but  for  a  while  it  was  housed  in  part  of  Vladimir 
Nabokov’s  family’s  home),  but  the  author  estimates  that  in  the  oblast'  as  a 
whole  about  500  to  600  people  were  involved  in  prepublication  and  post¬ 
publication  control  (p.  26).  Presumably  the  number  of  Glavlit  employees  grad¬ 
ually  increased  during  the  post-Stalin  period — Blium  states  that  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  were  employed  in  Glavlit' s  head  office  in  1988  (p.  238). 

Particularly  striking  for  me  in  the  numerous  quotations  from  internal  Glavlit 
documents  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  words  tsenzor ,  tsenzura  (and  occa¬ 
sionally  tsenzorskii )  are  used.  Blium  does  not  point  out  here  that  in  the  original 
Statutes  of  Glavlit  (1922)  the  word  tsenzura  is  used  throughout  and  the  word 
kontroV  never  appears,  whereas  in  the  later  version  of  these  Statutes  (1931) 
kontrol'  is  always  used  and  the  word  tsenzura  never  puts  in  an  appearance. 
This  made  it  possible  for  loyal  Soviet  citizens  to  insist — truthfully,  in  a  way — 
that  there  was  no  censorship  in  the  USSR.  In  the  very  important  epilogue  to 
this  volume  (pp.  247-259),  Blium  mentions  that  the  1993  Russian  Constitu¬ 
tion  forbids  censorship,  but  he  shows  that  there  are  plenty  of  other  ways  of 
‘controlling’  what  can  be  put  into  the  public  domain.  Censorship  is  one  of 
many  terms  that  are  difficult  to  define. 

The  bulk  of  this  indispensable  work  sheds  much-needed  light  on  exactly 
how  the  media,  publishing  houses,  printing  works,  libraries,  second-hand 
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bookshops,  museums,  art  exhibitions,  concerts,  theatres,  literary  journals, 
almanacs,  miscellanies,  and  works  of  and  about  literature  were  controlled. 
Samizdat  and  tamizdat  publications  were  also,  of  course,  closely  monitored 
by  Glavlit  (as  well  as  by  its  much  bigger  sister  organization,  the  KGB),  as  were 
books  and  periodicals  posted  to  Soviet  citizens  from  abroad.  We  learn  many 
curious  details  from  this  account.  For  instance,  parcels  of  foreign  scholarly 
books  addressed  to  Academicians  Zhirmunskii  and  Likhachev  were  diverted 
to  a  very  special  section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences’  Library,  and  these  schol¬ 
ars  normally  had  to  go  there  to  read  them  (pp.  186-187).  Another  academic, 
Vladimir  Malyshev,  needed  an  article  in  an  issue  of  The  Slavonic  and  East  Euro¬ 
pean  Review.  Lenobllit  allowed  the  library  of  Pushkin  House,  where  Malyshev 
worked,  to  cut  out  the  item  he  required,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  issue  was 
written  off  for  special  recycling  ( ostal'noe  spisano  v  spetsmakulaturu) ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  (p.  191).  Sometimes  the  verb  omakulaturit'  was  used  (p.  70). 
Among  other  interesting  details  there  is  one  concerning  archivists,  who  were 
and  are  paid  extra — a  sort  of  ‘danger  money’ — if  they  handled  or  handle  se¬ 
cret  materials.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  declassification  of  the  contents 
of  some  Russian  archives  is  going  ahead  so  slowly  (p.  28)?  Those  who  have 
seen  the  wonderful  Georgian  film  Blue  Mountains  may  not  realise  that  one  de¬ 
vice  used  to  prevent,  or  at  least  delay  for  years,  the  publication  of  a  suspicious 
novel  was  to  gnat'  zaitsa  dal' she  (‘drive  the  hare  further  away’)  by  sending  the 
typescript  to  an  almost  endless  series  of  internal  reviewers  for  their  comments 
(p.  46;  other  clever  devices  are  described  on  the  following  pages).  Nothing, 
it  seems,  was  overlooked.  The  book  for  reactions  by  visitors  to  any  exhibition 
had  to  have  detachable  ( s"emnye )  and  unnumbered  pages  so  that  any  politi¬ 
cally  incorrect  responses  could  easily  and  quickly  be  removed  without  trace 
(p.  75).  One  hexagonal  rubber-stamp  on  a  book  meant  that  it  had  to  go  into 
the  spetskhran  (special  collections),  but  two  hexagonal  rubber-stamps  on  the 
appropriate  page  meant  that  the  book  was  doubly  dangerous  and  had  to  be 
placed  in  a  special  section  within  the  spetskhran.  This  was  known  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  ‘applying  two  hex  nuts’  (postavit '  dve  gaiki/shaiby )  (p.  88).  Even  lecture 
notes  had  to  be  ‘controlled’  by  customs  officers  when  students  were  taking 
them  abroad  (p.  88),  and  when  a  book  was  rebound  Glavlit  was  supposed  to 
check  the  words  on  the  new  cover  (p.  50). 

Despite  the  author’s  painstaking  work  over  a  long  period  of  time,  there  are 
still  important  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  almost  total  censorship  and  con¬ 
trol  imposed  in  Russia  by  the  then  ‘vertical  axis  of  power’  on  its  subjects, 
and  we  know  even  less  about  the  situation  in  the  other  Union  Republics.  The 
author  concentrates  on  belles-lettres,  and  even  his  coverage  of  theatrical  cen¬ 
sorship  is  minimalist.  I  hope  in  particular  that  a  younger  scholar  (or  group 
of  scholars)  will  in  due  course  produce  a  monograph  on  Glavrepertkom ,  the 
agency  covering  public  cultural  events  that  was  subordinated  to  Glavlit  until 
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1936,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Committee  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Arts. 
But  thanks  to  Blium’s  determination,  stamina  and  industriousness,  students 
of  the  ideological  control  mechanisms  in  the  USSR  will  always  be  in  his  debt. 

Martin  Dewhirst  University  of  Glasgow 


R  N.  Bazanov  (ed.),  IzdateV stva  i  izdatel'skie  organizatsii  russkoi  emigratsii , 
1917-2003:  Entsiklopedicheskii  spravochnik.  St  Petersburg,  FormaT,  2004. 
336  pp.  ISBN  5-98147-017-8.  No  price  available. 

According  to  its  preface,  this  reference  guide  covers  any  Russian  establish¬ 
ment  abroad  (political  parties,  professional  unions,  religious  and  educational 
organisations,  printers  and  booksellers,  etc.)  that  has  ever  engaged  in  publish¬ 
ing  between  1917  and  2003.  Even  though  the  specialised  ‘Russianist  and  Slav- 
ist  publishers,  as  well  as  the  Russian-language  publishing  houses  of  the  peoples 
of  Russia/the  USSR,  e.g.  the  Israeli,  the  Ukrainian  and  the  Carpatho-Russian 
ones’  (p.  3)  are  excluded,  it  is  a  rather  ambitious  undertaking,  especially  for 
a  team  of  five  (apart  from  Bazanov,  the  other  researchers  involved  were  S.  S. 
Kremnev,  T.  V.  Kuznetsova,  I.  A.  Shomrakova — and  N.  E.  Bastyreva,  whose 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  authors  both  in  the  book  description  and  in 
the  preface,  although  she  has  contributed  to  the  entry  on  the  Sintaksis  press 
on  pp.  283-85). 

Arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the  volume  contains  a  significant  amount 
of  noteworthy  information  on:  publishers  specialising  in  naval  and  military 
history  (such  as  Morskoe  izdatef  stvo  in  San  Francisco  and  Voennaia  byf  in 
Paris);  Orthodox  Christian  publishers  (for  example,  Put'  zhizni  in  New  York 
and  the  St  Job  Pochaevsky  press  in  Munich  and  Montreal);  little-known  pub¬ 
lishers  in  East  Asia  (such  as  the  Mongolian  Expedition  to  Procure  the  Meat 
Supplies  for  the  [Russian]  Army  in  the  Field,  and  the  Manchukuo  branch  of 
the  Union  of  Revisionist  Zionists);  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  Rus¬ 
sian  nationalist  publishers  of  various  degrees  of  extremism  (e.g.  Golos  Rossii 
in  Sofia  and  Russkoe  slovo  in  Buenos  Aires). 

Unfortunately,  this  useful  information  is  difficult  to  retrieve,  unless  the 
reader  literally  leafs  through  every  page  in  the  book,  because  it  has  neither 
indexes  nor  even  a  table  of  contents.  Furthermore,  individual  entries  are  un¬ 
evenly  balanced,  ranging  from  the  intriguingly  laconic  to  the  self-indulgently 
verbose.  The  unnecessarily  detailed  entries  on  political  associations,  such 
as  Bratstvo  Russkoi  Pravdy,  Vysshii  Monarkhicheskii  Sovet  and  Rossiiskaia 
fashistskaia  partiia,  are  typical  examples  of  the  latter  approach  (see  especially 
pp.  25-27,  49  and  235,  replete  with  information  on  the  organisations’  struc- 
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ture  and  membership,  which  has  little  or  no  relevance  to  their  publishing  ac¬ 
tivities)  . 

The  laconic  bits  are  represented  not  only  by  numerous  five-  or  six- 
line  entries  on  minor  publishers  that  deserve  more  exposure  than  they  get 
here  (for  the  Tvorchestvo  society,  for  example,  even  its  location — presumably 
Shanghai — has  not  been  supplied,  p.  308),  but  also  by  glaring  omissions,  such 
as  the  first  initials  of  the  following  members  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Plamja 
press  in  Prague:  A.  P.  Fan-der-Flit,  Miroslav  Hysek,  A.  V.  Makletsov,  Matija 
Murko,  Jin  Polivka,  M.  A.  Tsimmerman  and  E.  L.  Zubashev  (p.  206). 

The  cross-reference  system  has  been  thought  out  rather  poorly.  Many  sep¬ 
arate  entries  are  related,  because  they  describe  either  consecutive  enterprises 
of  the  same  owner  (such  as  Victor  Kamkin’s  publishing  houses  on  pp.  101— 
02  and  124),  or  a  local  branch  of,  and  sometimes  an  alternative  to,  an  in¬ 
ternational  publishing  body  (such  as  the  Zaria  Press  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  the  SBONR  Press,  pp.  71  and  82-91).  Yet  there  are  no  explicit  links 
in  such  entries  to  make  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  connect  them  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  almost  verbatim  duplication  of  material  in  the  related  entries  (see 
pp.  96  and  100,  172-73  and  175-76)  can  hardly  compensate  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  links.  (It  is  even  harder  to  provide  an  excuse  for  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  material  in  one  and  the  same  entry;  see  pp.  72-73,  76,  227-28,  254, 
259,  284-85,  318.)  In  addition,  several  important  terms  and  concepts,  such 
as  sharovye  aktsii  (leaflet  distribution  from  air  balloons),  solidarizm  (a  school 
of  thought,  directly  opposite  to  the  class  struggle  theory  and  chiefly  associ¬ 
ated  with  Narodno-trudovoi  soiuz),  Liga  (Liga  bor'by  za  narodnuiu  svobodu), 
OIMK  (Obshchestvo  izucheniia  Manchzhurskogo  kraia)  and  TsOPE  (Tsen- 
tral'noe  ob"edinenie  poslevoennykh  emigrantov)  are  explained  not  on  their 
first  appearance  but  much  later  (see  pp.  34  and  168-69,  45  and  187,  83  and 
118-22,  109  and  197-98,  313  and  321  respectively).  The  abbreviations  UN- 
RRA  (United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration)  and  KONR 
(Komitet  osvobozhdeniia  narodov  Rossii),  as  well  as  the  term  Kyowakai  (the 
Concordia  association,  formed  by  the  Japanese  in  Hsin  King  in  1932,  allegedly 
to  promote  multi-ethnic  harmony  in  the  Manchukuo  Empire),  do  not  appear 
to  be  explained  anywhere  at  all. 

The  book  abounds  in  misprints,  most  inconveniently  in  the  instances  of  the 
alternative  spellings  of  obscure  surnames,  when  the  reader  is  left  to  his/her 
own  devices  to  establish  which  version  is  correct,  Malyk  or  Malykh  (pp.  1 24 
and  133),  Voshchinin  or  Vashchinin  (p.  161),  Ziberg  or  fon  Ziberg,  or  perhaps 
fon  Zinberg  (pp.  171  and  179),  Lodyzhinskii  or  Lodyzhenskii  (p.  272),  Lem- 
bich  or  Lembuch  (pp.  321  and  323),  Kaliuzhnyi  or  Koliuzhnyi  (pp.  326  and 
398)  and  so  on.  (Ironically,  some  of  the  predecessors  and  competitors  of  the 
Bazanov  team  are  criticised  for  their  misprints  in  the  preface  to  the  volume, 
see  p.  8.) 
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For  those  responsible  for  the  editing  of  the  book,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  avoid 
accusations  of  semi-literacy,  as  frequent  mistakes  in  gender,  number  and  case 
agreement  can  be  cited,  not  to  mention  copious  examples  of  erratic  punctua¬ 
tion  (passim),  the  wrong  word  order  (pp.  41,  50,  80,  116,  178,  183,  195,  224, 
232-34,  236,  239,  251,  254,  272  and  293)  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
verb  imet'  (see  pp.  37,  39,  63,  64,  225,  243,  321).  It  is  not  even  clear  if  the  ed¬ 
itors  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  order  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet:  the  entry 
on  the  Paramonov  Booksellers  is  firmly  placed  between  those  on  Ob"edinenie 
rossiiskikh  narodnikov  and  the  Okno  Press  (pp.  201-02). 

It  seems  that  Bazanov’s  request  to  the  academic  community  to  be  lenient  to 
the  book’s  shortcomings,  as  well  as  his  promise  to  produce  a  whole  series  of 
similar  reference  guides  (made  in  the  preface,  p.  13),  needs  no  further  com¬ 
ment. 

Andrei  Rogachevskii  University  of  Glasgow 


Russkaia  emigratsiia :  zhurnaly  i  sborniki  na  russkom  iazyke,  1981-1995:  svodnyi 
ukazatel '  stated  edited  by  O.  T.  Bigar,  T.  L.  Gladkova  and  T.  A.  Osorgina.  Bib- 
liotheque  de  l’lnstitut  d’etudes  slaves,  t.  80/2.  Paris,  Institut  d’etudes  slaves. 
Moscow,  ROSSPEN,  2005.  346  pp. 

The  last  fifteen  years  have  seen  an  explosion  of  books  and  articles  devoted  to 
the  Russian  emigre  experience.  While  historical  and  literary  studies  predom¬ 
inate,  many  others  have  emerged  as  well.  Not  only  is  there  the  ‘old’  emigre 
world  being  studied,  but  also  the  new  one  created  by  the  significant  numbers 
of  Russians  living  in  formerly  Communist  but  now  newly  independent  states. 
Whether  past  or  present,  the  need  to  collect  and  study  their  printed  materials 
remains  a  constant.  Works  devoted  to  many  aspects  of  Russian  emigre  bibliog¬ 
raphy  continue  to  appear.  The  volume  under  review  is  part  of  this  continuing 
effort. 

This  volume  is  a  supplement  to  T.  L.  Gladkova  and  T.  A.  Osorgina’s 
U emigration  russe:  revues  et  recueils ,  1920-1980:  index  general  des  articles  (Paris, 
1988).  This  supplement  is  quite  faithful  to  the  original  in  format,  but  it  is 
much  narrower  in  scope.  It  covers  17  journals  and  almanacs,  while  the  ear¬ 
lier  volume  dealt  with  40  journals  and  16  anthologies.  Nonetheless,  it  encom¬ 
passes  an  estimated  8,000  entries.  It  also  includes  a  section  of  obituaries,  book 
reviews  and  a  name  index,  among  others. 

While  we  must  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the  editors,  it  is  clear  that  their 
approach  and  work  is  outdated.  They  clearly  did  not  consider  their  audience 
when  creating  this  book.  A  lack  of  numbered  entries  and  no  subject  index 
are  indications  of  this.  The  greatest  problems  rest  with  the  name  index.  Since 
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the  entries  are  unnumbered,  the  name  index  directs  the  user  to  the  page  on 
which  the  name  appears.  This  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  entry  is  presented.  The  author,  title,  journal  issue  and  year  are  in¬ 
dicated,  pagination  is  not.  For  those  with  a  particular  journal  in  hand,  this  is  an 
unnecessary  nuisance,  while  for  those  working  without  access  to  the  journal, 
it  is  a  burden,  entailing  more  work  and  making  interlibrary  loan  much  more 
difficult.  A  further  problem  rests  with  the  choice  of  journals  covered.  While  all 
are  established  publications,  not  included  are  journals  like  Slovo/Word  (New 
York),  Veche  (Munich),  Dvadtsat'  Dva  (Israel)  and  Simvol  (Paris),  all  of  which 
were  established  during  the  1981-1995  period. 

Given  the  weaknesses  discussed  above,  there  is  little  to  recommend  in  this 
new  publication.  Problem-filled  in  so  many  ways,  it  has  an  almost  antique  look 
and  feel,  reminiscent  of  many  old  emigre  publications.  The  Russian  publishing 
world  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  fact  unfortunately 
missed  by  the  editors  of  this  book. 

Mark  Kulikowski  State  University  of  New  York  at  Oswego 


Elena  Dergacheva-Skop  and  Vladimir  Alekseev,  Rukopisnye  i  pechatnye  knigi 
kirillovskoi  traditsii  XVI-XX  vekov  iz  sobraniia  Arkadiia  Grigor  evicha  Elfimova. 
Novosibirsk,  2006.  928  pp.  Illustrations.  Index. 

A  928-page  catalogue  of  Russian  manuscripts  and  early  or  rare  printed 
books,  published  in  Novosibirsk,  illustrated  with  270  colour  plates,  rubricated 
throughout,  and  with  a  personal  jubilee  dedication  in  a  lapidary  inscription 
on  the  first  page  beneath  an  early-printed  book  headpiece,  is  not  the  sort  of 
tribute  that  many  English  scholars  can  expect,  or  are  likely  to  deserve.  But 
John  Simmons  was  not  an  ordinary  English  scholar — his  talent  for  friendship 
and  his  enormous  erudition  in  so  many  fields  which  he  shared  so  readily  and 
generously  made  him  lasting  friends  all  over  the  world,  and  somehow  this 
recognition  does  not  seem  at  all  inappropriate.  John  once  wrote  an  article  in 
which  he  discussed  Dr  Johnson’s  satisfaction,  as  recorded  by  Boswell,  on  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  he  would  be  read  ‘on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga’.  A  tribute 
from  Siberia  ‘to  the  English  Historian  of  the  Book,  and  Friend’  is  a  kind  of 
analogy,  and  one  which  John,  an  ardent  Johnsonian  for  all  his  adult  life,  would 
have  noted  with  amusement  and  pleasure.  I  say  ‘would  have’,  because  in  the 
event  the  book  was,  alas,  to  be  a  posthumous  homage — John  died  in  Septem¬ 
ber  2005— and  my  review  copy  has  a  memorial  plate  pasted  inside  the  front 
cover. 

The  book  which  was  chosen  as  the  vehicle  for  this  tribute  would  certainly 
have  pleased  John.  It  is  a  very  well-produced  catalogue  of  the  private  collec- 
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tion  of  Arkadii  Elfimov,  book  collector,  patron,  publisher,  photographer  and 
chairman  of  the  charity  Vozrozhdeniia  Tobol'ska.  He  recently  presented  the 
collection  to  the  Tiumen  State  University.  The  authors  of  the  catalogue  are 
two  erudite  Russian  book  historians  with  particular  expertise  in  the  field  of 
Siberian  Old  Believer  literature. 

The  Elfimov  Collection  contains  fourteen  manuscripts  and  forty-three 
printed  books  in  kirillitsa  (i.e.  in  the  old-style  fonts  which  preceded,  or  sur¬ 
vived,  the  Petrine  reform).  The  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  large  and  lav¬ 
ish.  Its  descriptions  and  annotations  are  very  full,  with  regard  both  to  con¬ 
tent  and  to  codicology.  There  is  detailed  attention  to  paper  and  watermarks, 
which  would  have  particularly  pleased  John  Simmons,  and  there  are  indexes 
of  names,  works,  incipits,  and  illustrations.  The  character  of  the  collection  is 
entirely  religious  (patristic,  liturgical,  polemic,  millenarian)  with  a  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  Old  Believer  (especially  Beguny)  material.  The  44-page  introduction 
draws  attention  to  the  main  points  of  interest  in  the  collection  and  concludes 
rather  charmingly  with  a  colophon  (p.  44)  containing  a  prayer  composed  by 
the  proofreaders  at  the  Moscow  Pechatnyi  Dvor  in  1651,  praising  God  for 
allowing  them  to  complete  the  work.  I  commend  it  to  the  editors  of  Solanus. 

The  oldest  manuscript  in  the  collection  is  a  sixteenth-century  folio 
menaion-triodion  in  semi-uncials;  the  remainder  are  mostly  nineteenth- 
century  Old  Believer  manuscripts,  some  with  attractive  headpieces  or  other 
decoration.  Interesting  points  are  a  late  nineteenth-century  Old  Believer 
manuscript  with  a  version  of  the  ‘Kanon  groznomu  voevode’  (p.  176)  which 
D.  S.  Likhachev  attributed  to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  a  late  nineteenth-century 
Old  Believer  sbornik  containing  an  interesting  list  of  punishable  superstitions 
(p.  202),  followed  by  a  list  of  banned  games,  apparently  a  Russian  addition  to 
a  Zlatii  biser  ( Lucidarius ) . 

The  printed  books  include  twelve  seventeenth-century  publications  from 
the  Moscow  Pechatnyi  dvor,  one  of  which  bears  a  handwritten  donation  in¬ 
scription  ending  with  a  prayer  that  God  should  consign  to  eternal  torment  any¬ 
one  who  might  remove,  borrow,  steal  or  sell  the  book  (pp.  478-79 — this  sen¬ 
timent  the  readers  of  Solanus  will  no  doubt  applaud),  and  two  from  Mahileu 
(Voshchanka  press).  There  are  eight  eighteenth-century  books,  variously  from 
Mahileu,  Suprasl',  Vilnius,  Ia§i,  L'viv,  Hrodna  and  Pochaiv  presses.  The  re¬ 
maining  books,  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  are  from  various 
official  Church  and  Old  Believer  presses,  and  include  one  illustrated  and  hand- 
coloured  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  with  commentaries  of  Andrew  of  Caesarea 
(Moscow,  1910).  Ten  of  the  books  are  psalters. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  article  based  on  an  interview  with  Arkadii  Elfi¬ 
mov,  who  assembled  this  collection.  Elfimov  started  collecting  after  reading 
a  biography  of  Remezov,  the  great  cartographer  of  Siberia  and  chronicler  of 
its  first  Russian  explorer  Ermak,  which  sparked  a  fascination  with  the  his- 
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tory  of  Siberia  and  in  particular  of  its  old  capital  of  Tobol'sk.  I  think  Arkadii 
Grigor'evich  can  be  proud  of  this  new  monument  of  Siberian  book  culture. 

W.  F.  Ryan  Warburg  Institute 


Most  cherez  okean:  Sbornik  statei  o  Slaviano-Baltiiskom  otdele  N'iu-Iorkskoi  pub- 
lichnoi  biblioteki.  Sostavitel':  Elena  Kogan.  Moscow,  Gosudarstvennaia  pub- 
lichnaia  nauchno-tekhnicheskaia  biblioteka  Rossii,  2005.  288  pp.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  ISBN  5-85638-098-3.  No  price  available. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  is  a  singular  institution  in  being  both  a  public 
library  in  the  Anglo-American  sense  and  a  publichnaia  biblioteka  in  the  Russian 
one. 

This  collection  of  articles  (many  of  which  are  reprints)  reveals  something 
of  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  collections  and  the  diversity  of  the  activities 
of  its  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division  which  is  the  reference  and  research  centre  for 
Slavic  and  Baltic  studies  at  the  Library.  Many  of  the  articles  are  the  work  of 
staff  members  most  notably  Edward  Kasinec,  its  present  head,  whose  sixtieth 
birthday  is  the  inspiration  for  some  of  them.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  over¬ 
lap  and  repetition  of  content  in  some  of  the  contributions  which  are  in  English 
or  Russian.  Although  the  Division’s  holdings  contain  materials  in  all  the  Slavic 
and  Baltic  languages  this  collection  deals  almost  exclusively  with  Russian  top¬ 
ics.  The  articles  themselves  are  something  of  a  mixed  bag  ranging  from  fairly 
brief  notes  and  interviews  to  fuller  scholarly  pieces.  They  deal  with  the  history 
of  the  Division,  the  character  and  types  of  collections,  its  co-operative  activ¬ 
ities  and  projects  and  some  of  the  personalities  who  have  helped  to  carry  its 
work  forward. 

From  its  earliest  days  it  attracted  newly-arrived  immigrants  from  Eastern 
Europe  who  streamed  into  New  York  and  required  materials  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guages.  An  active  lending  service  was  in  operation  from  the  very  beginning. 
Many  famous  immigrants  and  exiles  were  amongst  its  early  readers — a  some¬ 
what  reluctant  Trotsky  being  dragged  to  the  Library  by  Bukharin  on  his  first 
day  in  New  York.  While  the  branch  libraries  of  the  Library  are  publicly  funded, 
research  divisions  like  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  one  are  much  more  dependent  on 
attracting  donors  and  sponsors.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  had  considerable 
success  in  so  doing  and  this  permitted  it  to  benefit  enormously  in  the  inter¬ 
war  years  from  Soviet  willingness  to  sell  off  book  collections  and  other  cultural 
treasures.  On  just  one  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1923/4  the  Division’s  third 
head  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky,  was  able  to  purchase  some  9,000  volumes. 

Articles  covering  the  collections  include  contributions  on  the  Division’s  rich 
harvest  of  books  from  the  Russian  imperial  libraries  while  the  Batkin,  Pan- 
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tuhoff  and  Teteriatnikov  collections  are  among  those  discussed  separately.  The 
Division’s  wealth  of  visual  material,  including  the  Solntsev  water-colour  col¬ 
lection,  are  also  highlighted.  Other  articles  feature  uncommon  personalities 
such  as  the  mining  engineer  Wilhelm  de  Gennin  and  his  pioneering  work  in 
the  Urals,  and  the  painter  Pavel  Svinin,  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  a 
diplomat  in  1811  and  later  travelled  through  the  country  painting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  landscape. 

The  compiler  notes  in  her  introduction  that  the  collection’s  being  published 
in  Russia  is  a  symbol  of  the  Division’s  various  links  with  the  Russian  book 
world  and  this  co-operative  theme  is  emphasised  in  a  number  of  articles.  In 
particular  the  Division  has  always  been  alert  to  the  value  of  foreign  exchanges, 
the  first  exchange  (with  the  Imperial  Public  Library)  beginning  as  early  as 
1897,  and  they  have  been  interrupted  only  by  wars  and  revolution.  Latterly  co¬ 
operative  activity  has  broadened  to  include  specific  inter-library  agreements 
such  as  that  of  1997  with  the  Russian  National  Library  which  has  led  to  reg¬ 
ular  exchanges  of  experience  and  joint  participation  in  exhibitions.  A  more 
personal  approach  is  provided  in  a  memoir  by  Marc  Raeff  and  interviews  with 
Edward  Kasinec  and  his  deputy  Robert  Davis. 

This  sbornik  is  intended  for  ‘knigovedam,  prepodavateliam  distsiplin  knigov- 
edcheskogo  tsikla,  istorikam’  and,  provided  they  can  get  hold  of  one  of  the  200 
copies  printed,  they  should  find  that  it  provides  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
Division’s  activities,  collections  and  history.  Being  hitherto  rather  (shamefully) 
ignorant  of  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division  I  am  now  aware  that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  centres  for  Slavic  studies  and  I  will  certainly  be  keeping  an  eye  on  its 
website  and  the  wealth  of  images  in  its  digital  gallery. 

John  Bowles  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh 


Gerald  Stone,  Slavonic  Studies  at  Oxford:  A  Brief  History .  Oxford,  2005.  33  pp. 
Illustrations.  Bibliography. 

No  monograph  has  been  written  on  the  history  of  Slavonic  studies  and 
Slavonic  libraries  in  Britain,  but  a  number  of  scattered  sources,  mostly  peri¬ 
odical  articles,  provide  fascinating  and  valuable  information,  to  which  Ger¬ 
ald  Stone’s  malotirazhnyi  leaflet,  in  paper  covers,  held  together  by  staples, 
is  a  welcome  addition.  Of  the  three  largest  centres  of  Slavonic  Studies  in 
Great  Britain — the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  School 
of  Slavonic  Studies,  University  College  London — Oxford  has  the  longest  and 
richest  history.  Stone’s  chronological  account  begins  with  a  piece  on  ‘the  first 
Oxford  Slavist’,  Richard  James  (1591-1638),  who  graduated  from  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  1611,  and  in  1618  sailed  to  Russia  as  chaplain  with  an 
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embassy  from  King  James  I  to  Tsar  Mikhail  Romanov,  and  closes  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  scholarly  activity  of  the  Oxford  lecturer  Timothy  Binyon  (1936- 
2004).  There  follows  a  succinct  account  of  Slavonic  libraries  in  Oxford.  Some 
information  on  libraries  and  bibliographical  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
section  on  J.  S.  G.  Simmons  (1915-  2005),  though  it  concentrates  mainly  on 
his  editorial  work  on  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers. 

Very  useful  is  Stone’s  list  of  sources  (pp.  30-33)  on  Slavonic  studies  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  listing  some  fifty  published  works  and  four  sections  of  Oxford  archives, 
to  which  should  be  added  Gregory  Walker’s  memoir  ‘A  Middle  Englander 
Goes  East’  (published  in  SEEIR ,  vol.  5  (1/2),  2004,  pp.  163-177),  the  in¬ 
terviews  with  J.  S.  G.  Simmons  in  Solanus ,  vol.  20  (2006),  and  his  papers, 
now  divided  between  the  archive  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Leeds 
Russian  Archive. 

Christine  Thomas  London 
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Russian  Culture  Online: 

East  View’s  Projects  to  Digitize 
Retrospective  Content 


Vestnik  Evropy :  East  View  has  launched  a 
full-scale  digitization  project  to  convert 
journals  published  from  1802  to  1830  of  the 
influential,  pre-revolutionary  journal  Vestnik 
Evropy,  one  of  the  first  Russian  literary  and 
political  journals.  Vestnik  Evropy  published 
the  first  poems  of  Aleksandr  Pushkin  in  1814. 

Voprosy  Liter atury:  The  premier 
Russian  journal  of  literary  studies,  Voprosy 
liter  atury  publishes  essays  by  major  critics 
and  scholars.  Established  during  “The 
Thaw”,  the  journal  was  famous  for  publishing 
selections  from  Russian  writers  prohibited 
during  the  Soviet  period.  East  View  is 
digitizing  the  publication  back  to  its  first 
issue  in  1957.  The  journal  continues  to  this 
day. 

Voprosy  Istorii:  Scholarly  perspectives  on 
events  in  Russia  and  the  world,  with  access  to 
the  first  issue  published  in  1926.  Browse  the 
full  image  and  search  the  full  text  of  9,000 
essays  from  900  issues  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Communism,  and  other  notable  moments  in 
history,  as  they  happened. 


For  a  free  trial  or  subscription  details ,  contact: 

info@eastview.com 

www.eastview.com 
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Russian  Press  Service,  Inc. 

1805  Crain  Street 
Evanston,  Illinois  60202 
USA 

Tel:  (847)  491-9851;  (847)  491-6880 

Fax:  (847)  491-1440;  (847)  491-0163 

E-Mail:  rpsinc@>mcs.com 
http://www.russianpress.com 


Russian  Press  Service,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Moscow 
and  Evanston,  supplies  Russian  books  and 
periodicals  to  libraries  and  academic  institutions. 

•  We  offer  a  comprehensive  selection  of  new  titles  in 
history,  literature,  economics,  social  sciences,  the 
arts  and  humanities.  We  carry  books  published  by 
the  new  independent  publishers  as  well  as  by  the 
formerly  official  publishing  houses.  We  supply 
books  published  by  the  Academy  of  Science  institutes 
(Economy,  State  and  Law,  Sociology  and  so  forth). 
We  offer  many  books  published  outside  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

•  We  supply  books  through  blanket  orders,  standing 
orders,  and  approval  plans.  We  search  for  titles  you 
want.  We  can  tell  you  whether  the  serials  to  which 
you  have  already  subscribed  have  ceased  publication. 

•  We  supply  almost  all  newspapers  and  journals 
published  in  Russia. 

•  Ask  for  our  latest  book  catalogue  and  our  current 
periodicals  catalogue. 
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